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SELECTIONS FROM TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Lonp Bisnor or Linco. 


“T shall be very glad to hear that ‘Tue Quiver’ wins its 
way to a large circulation, and takes the place of the injurious 
periodicals which it is intended to fea 


From the Lorp Bisnorp or Rrroxs. 


“*T have no doubt that this Publication is ealenlated to do 
much good, and I sincerely wish it every success, and a 
wide circulation.” 


From the Lorp BisHor oF MANCHESTER. 


“ The object of ‘Tae Quiver’ is excellent, as well as its 
execution. Too much gratitude cannot be felt towards those 
who are labouring to provide for the mental appetites of the 
inhabitants of our large centres of vnapare m 


From the Rev. Toomas HARTWELL em B.D., Rector of 
St. Edmund ihe King, Lombard Street, Author of the ‘* Intro- 
duction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

“T have read Numbers 1 and 2 of ‘Tue Quiver’ with 
deep interest, and shall be most happy (as I have opportunity) 
to recommend it. Considering the very low price at which 
it is published, the typographical execution is excellent. 
May the Divine blessing attend your efforts ‘ for the defence 
and promotion of Biblical truth, and the advancement of 
religion in the homes of the people.’ ” 





From the Ricut Hon. Joseru Nartrer, late Lord Chancellor 
of Treland. 


“T am quite pleased with ‘THe Qutver,’ and wish it all 
success. It is admirably suited for doing a good work at 
this time; and I do hope that the earnest friends of truth, 
and they who honour the pure Word of God, will give you a 
cordial help in what you have so nobly undertaken, especially 
with a view to the good of the working classes,” 


Samvet Situ, Vicar of Lois-Weedon-dy- 
Weston, Towcester. 


From the Rev. 


“The first number of ‘THe Quiver’ is very interesting, 
and admirable for its catholic spirit. A copy of ‘Tus 
Quiver,’ as it comes out, to be sent regularly.” 


From the Rev. R. 8S. STEVENs, Clerical Secretary, Lord's Day 
Society, 20, John Street, Adelphi. 


“ . . . Imust not lose this opportunity of thanking you 
for the first number of ‘THE Qviver.’ I can only say, if 
the soundness, power, and ability which distinguish this 
number be a fair specimen of the copies that are to follow, 
our Bible, our Sabbath, and our country, will indeed have 
found in this periodical a quiver mighty for their defence.” 
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HE “ POPULAR EDUCATOR” is the most comprehensive and compendious Educational Work ever 
issued from the press, forming an Encyclopedia of Instruction, popular and easy of acquirement, com. 
mencing with simple rules immediately interesting the pupil, and urging him rapidly onward, from on 
stage to another, until perfection is attained, It was originally projected and published in weekly number, 
some years ago, as a means by which instruction might be made simple and attractive, as well as profound, 
It is a work that has heen the means of opening up a new sdhrce of instruction and enjoyment to thousands 
—nay, hundreds of thousands—of individuals, who, but for the establishment of this Journal, would perhaps 
never have had an opportunity of acquiring eyen the elements of the common branches of education ; and 
as the advantages of edueation are becoming daily more appreciated, and the disadvantages of a neglected 
education more apparent, this re-issue will cause many thousands (who are earnestly striving to educate 
themselves) to rejoice that, for a sum they will never miss, they can possess themselves of the Key of the 
Temple of Knowledge, where they will be able, without the assistance of masters, to build up for themselves 
a solid education, qualifying th +m for any position in life to which their talents and industry may lead them, 

The “ Poputar Epucator” enables the adult to repair the neglect of former years, and to impart, 
moreover, to his children an education which he now regrets was not placed within his own reach whenh 
was a boy. 

The following extract from the Dublin University Magazine is quoted as one amongst a host 
@f notices testifying to the excellence of the “ Poputar Epvcator :”— 

The sensation excited amongst the working classes by the publication of the ‘PopuLaR EpucaToR’ was immense. We have 
gone over the pages of this great work with sentiments of real wonder. The execution of every portion of it is masterly. The 
lessons by Dr. Beard, of Manchester, are admirable ; and of all the systems of geology that we have seen, there is none that 
can bear any comparison with that of Dr. Jenkyn in the ‘PorpuLar Epucator,’ in point of fascination for the student. We 


know no work like it We confidently assert that there never was one like it in importance to the working man. The succes 
has been enormous ; it has occupied and filled up a field of education, vast and most important to the community.” 


This re-issue will be a revised Edition, presenting improvements in regard to the Engravings, and 
useful adaptations in portions of the Text. It will justly deserve the title of an ILLUSTRATED 
EDUCATIONAL CYCLOPADIA., 





CONDENSED VIEW OF THE CONTENTS OF THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. 


VoiumeE I. Contains Lessons in—Ancient History, Archi- | Votume IV. Contains Lessons in—Algebra, Biography, 
tecture, Arithmetic; Biography, Botany, English Gram- Chemistry, English, French, Geography, Geology, Ger 
mar, English Composition, French, Geography, Geology, | metry, German, Greek, Instrumental Arithmetic, Italiat, 
Geometry, German, Latin, Music, Natural History, Music, Natural Philosophy, Reading and Elocution, 
Physiology. Skeleton Maps. 


Votume II. Contains Lessons in—Algebra, Architecture, | ,; r : : : 
Arithmetic, Biography, Botany, Drawing, English, | ib: ooo ze ar Sang Ps i Algebre, egy ye 
French, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German, Latin, | lography, ee ae Me aby rf » Sreoregh 
Music, Natural History, Penmanship, Physiology, Pho- | Geometry , Greck, Malian, -Mackematica “Iibustratiag 
eatic Shorthand. , 5 | Physics, Reading and Elocution, 

Votume III. Contains Lessons in—Algebra, Arithmetic, | Votume VI. Contains Lessons in—Algebra, Arithmétis 
Biography, Book-keeping, Chemistry, Drawing, English, | | Biography, French Pronunciation, French Readings 
French, Geography, Geology, Geometry, German, Ger- | Geology, Greek, Italian, Moral Science, Physics, Real 
man Pronunciation, Greek, Latin, Music, Natural History, | ing and Elocution, Spanish, Theory and Practice o 
Phonetic Shorthand, Physical Education, Skeleton Maps. | Teaching, Trigonometry. 





The Lessons are Illustrated by means of numerous Diagrams and Wood Engravings. 





N.B,.—The “Porutar Epucator” can still be had complete in Six Volumes, price 4s, 6d. each, it 
cloth boards ; or in Three Double Volumes, price 8s, 6d. each. 
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THE AGREEMENT OF SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY; 


oR, 
THE WORKS OF GOD BEARING WITNESS TO THE 
WORD OF GOD. 


IV.—THE CREATION OF MAN. 

Jones. Well, friend Williams, what strange 
thing have you got to tell me this morning ? 
Or have you really finished your series of proofs 
or coincidences ? 

Witiiams. No, I have not quite done yet. I 
think our topic this morning may be the state- 
ment of the 27th verse of Genesis chapter i, 
that on a certain day, not quite 6,000 years ago, 
“God created man in his own image.” This may be 
regarded as a trial point. It is a fact stated in 
no other book in the world. It is a fact which 
Moses could only know by tradition, or by its 
immediate revelation to him by God. He pro- 
bably had received some idea of it by tradition ; 
but its explicitness, positiveness, and precise 
date, we must ascribe to Divine communication. 
Either way, the question must often occur to us, 
Is Moses a perfectly reliable historian? Is his 
narrative entirely true? And here geology 
comes in. Ourious men have been, for almost 
a century, digging into the crust of the earth in 
a thousand places. They have discovered, they tell 
us, that between “the beginning” of Genesis 
i. 1, and the “first day” of verse 5, there must 
have elapsed many millions of years. They 
have disinterred whole races of beings, fish, fowl, 
and quadruped, which they conclude lived, passed 
away, and perished, and were succeeded by other 
and higher species. Of geology, therefore, we 
must ask, What she says to this recent creation 
of man? and whether her investigations throw 
doubt upon it, or bring confirmation ? 

J. Yes, I can see that this is really a matter 
on which geology ought to speak, and upon 
which her voice should be heard. What is the 
testimony that she has given ? 

W. It is most full, explicit, and conclusive. 
Geologists tell us that they have penetrated the 
crust of the earth in some thousands of different 
places, in various parts of the world. They 
have discovered and catalogued no fewer than 
24,000 different species of creatures who 
lived and died in what are termed the Palo- 
zoic, Secondary, and Tertiary periods ; but 
among all these no one has ever met with a 
single specimen of the human family : not even 
a portion of a man, not even one clearly-de- 
fined human bone, has ever been brought to 











light. Surely this, to use a modern phraso, is 
“a great fact.” 

J. Is there not a fossil man in the British 
Museum ? 

W. Oh, yes! and of men buried in historic 
times—old Danes, Romans, Saxons, old Egyp- 
tians or Italians—many have been disinterred. 
But the question, you will see, is, What shall 
we say of the Mosaic narrative? Is it, or is it 
not true, that man was first created about 5,800 
years ago? Has a single specimen been found, 
or even a human bone, of which the geologist 
could say, “This must have been here for more 
than 10,000 years?” I repeat that geology 
answers “No.” The fossil man from Guada- 
loupe is never assigned to the geologic ages. No 
geologist ascribes to that fossil any pre-Adamite 
existence. 

J. But is this the general verdict of all 
geologists 4 

W. Yes. Iam not aware of any man of the 
least eminence amongst them who maintains a 
different opinion. Here are a few testimonies, 
which I have copied into my pocket-book from 
time to time, as I have met with them :— 

Sir Humphrey Davy says :—“ In none of the geological 
formations have the remains of man, or any of his works, 
been discovered ; and the comparatively recent existence 
of man as the master of the globe is as certain as the 
destruction of a former and a different order of things.” 

Sir R. Murchison says :—“ Geology reveals to us that 
during immeasurable periods, long anterior to the crea- 
tion of the human race, whole races of animals were 
successively created, lived their appointed time, and 
perished.” * 

Dr. Buckland says:—“ No conclusion is more fully 
established than the important fact of the total absence 
of any vestiges of the human species throughout the 
entire series of geological formations.” + 

Cuvier says :—* The human remains did not exist in 
the countries in which the fossil bones of animals have 
been discovered, at the epoch when these bones were 
covered up.” f 

Professor Phillips says:—“ Geology, agreeing with 
the authority of Scripture in the late date of man, and 
the races of beings associated with him, adds its own 
testimony of pre-Adamite beings.”§ 

And Mr. Page tells us, that—“So far as geological 
evidence goes, we have no traces of man or his works till 
we arrive at the superficial accumulations—the cave 
deposits and peat mosses of the present period.” || 


J. Are there no opposite opinions ? 








* Page 4, t Vol. i. p. 101. 
§ “Life on the Earth,” p. 47. 
|| “ Life of the Globe,” p. 214. 


t Page 131. 
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W. i haye nat met ae any, But you 
will observe that it is not so much opinions as 
facts that. are needed. . When such men as Sir 
Humphrey Davy and Baron Cuvier assert boldly 
that no human remains, can be found in the 
geological periods, the only answer, to, be made 
to them is by pointing, out, such remains, and 
saying, “ Here they are,” 

J. But ought we not, to allow for the opera- 
tions of time in erasing apd destroying such 
proofs of the existence of man in the earlier days 
of the earth’ $ existence ? 

_ W. Sir Charles Lyell repligs, to, guch a, sugges: 
tion, that the whole experience of geologists 4s 
the other way. “Hyen,” hersays, “if the more 
solid parts had disappeared, the impression. of 
their form. would haye remained, 48, have the 
traces of the leaves of plants, and the soft integu; 
ments of many animals”. Why; of the Palgo- 
zoic period, which all gedlogists consider, to, haye 
passed away. millions, of years.aga, we have the 
remains in abyndance, af multitudes of fishes 
gud reptiles. Is, the body or, the skeletan: of 
man more perishable and less likely, to ‘have 
been preseryed? In fact, of the 24,000 species 
now existing in our museums, the greater grt 
must haye been of a more fragile character. than 
man... Hence, when we find those ¢reatures, 
whether fish, or fowl, or quadruped, or reptile, 
in vast abundance, and in all parts of the earth, 
and can find no fragment, even, of man—not 
even a bone or a footprint—is not ‘the conclusion 
clear, and is it not irresistible ? 

J. It strikes me that I heard, some time ago, 
that though no hyman vemaing had yet been 
disceyered, there had been found, in one or two 
places, some stone tools, or weapons, which were 
called “celts,” and which were dug up in a 
quarry lying far beneath the surface. hes 

W. Yes, at Amiens, i in France, and i in several 
places in England, such stones have ‘been found. 
They are, like meteorolites and some other 
strange things, fair subjects for discussion ; but 
it is quite impossible to adduce them as a proof 
of anything. 

J. Why so? 

W. Because, out of several features which are 
necessary to constitute a proof, they. present 
only one, gnd that only in probability, not in 
certainty. 

J. Pray explain te me what you mean. 
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* “Principles of Geology,” p. 147, 
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W.. 1 will tay, 49) do go, The q auton then, 
is, Did man exist at some earlier date than 
Moses ascribes to him? ‘Dhose who’ wish to 
destroy the authority of Moses are called upon 
to show, if they can, the remains of a man among 
the fishes, reptiles, birds, or mammalia ‘of ‘the 
Paleozoic, Secondary, or Tertiary periods. They 
fail to produce the slightest proof of this kind; 
but latterly they have seized upon ‘these “celts,” 
or stone hatchets, and have assumed them to 
have been earlier than'the human period. They 
then argue, “ Here are the tools or implements 
of man ; therefore'man must have existed in the 
geological periods ; though we have never found 
the least remnant of his remains.” 

J. Well, is not this a fair argument ? 

W. It wants strengthand sufficiency. First, 
it assumes that the particular €eelts” in question 
were tools wrought by human hands.» This is 
probable, but not certain. There are many 
other things found among the stones of. the 
earth which, to ‘an experienced eye, look like 
tools or toys, upon which the hand of man has 
been at work ; and yet men of science declare 
that they ‘are merely’ natural products: Stilt, I 
grant that it seems probable that these “celts” 
were the workmanship of‘some savage or uncivi- 
lised tribe of men. But when we ‘come to the 
question of their: ‘position, upon which their real 
antiquity mainly turns, we find nothin but 
uncertainty. hey are not 80 near the surface 
as to be ascribed to Roman or to Gaulic times ; 
they lie deeper than the deposits of the last 
2,000 years.’ But how little do we know of 
what changes passed upon the earth i in the three 
thousand ‘years which elapsed before the time of 
Solomon? Who ean’ tell, or even surmise, what 
earthquakes or deluges may have disturbed the 
soil of northern France ‘during those thirty 
centuries? These remains, supposed to be the 
handiwork of man, are not fouhd in the Palwo- 
zie or ~ the Secondary formations. No one 
ascribes to them any greater ‘antiquity than the 
Tertiary period—that i is, the period ithmediately 
preceding the Mosaic creation. Thus, the whole 
question” is narrowed. to this : May’ not these 
« celts,” or stone hatchets, have been of the date 
of Faphet, or of nh or ndchildren ?” And 
may not ‘their en = ramen avel and 
other deposits ‘have been the ‘work of a flood 
or an ‘earthquake, in the two thousand years 
which elapsed between’ the days of Japhet and 


we those of Christ?’ A mat mutt be prepared to 
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establish gwo things—-namely, that these things 
were certainly human implements, and that 
they could not have been buried under twenty 
feet of gravel in the course of the last 4,000 
years. He must establish, ¥ say, these two 
points, yery clearly and unanswerably, before he 
can be entitled . to assert that the existence of 
man before the date described by Moses ig even 
shown tobe prabable. 

J. But is not the whole matter hereby left in 
some doubt? » These celts” may. have been 
pre-Adamite, atid if so, then we have arrived 
at the fact of the existence of the works of man, 
and therefore of man himself, at an earlier date 
than that indicated by Moses. 

W. No; we area long way, as yet, from any 
such oninin One. of the latest papers. on 
the subject, I believe, was published in a French 
scientific journal of high ‘repute, early in the pre- 
sent year, Tt is entitled, “On the Insufficiency 
of the Arguments drawn from the Position of t the 
Worked Flints at §t Agheul to show the Exist- 
ence ef Man in the pre-Adamite Periods,” and 
its author was M. Scipion Gras. This gentle- 
man recently a visit to the spot, which is 
apparently the site of an ‘gnejent manufactory of 


flint tools, and. came away satisfied that the gpid 
"period... 


manufactory was of the humap od....He 
asks, with great force :— 

“Why, above all, do we not find human ‘remains in 
the diluvium? ‘Their absence is the more astonishing, 
as it is not uncommon to find there the remiins of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, and other animals. If men so 
civilised as to occupy themselves with commerce lived 
on the banks of the Sonime at the commencement of the 
quaternary period, they must have constructed habita- 
tions there, and these would be seen now in the masses 
of diluvium which, at a later period, filled up the valley; 
they would even be perfectly preserved in it’ Now, this 
deposit has never presented the least vestige of a habita- 
tion, nor even of other products of human industry, 
excepting flint objects. Another consideration streng- 
thens all these grounds of doubt: worked flints, similar 
to those which are claimed as diluvian, have been found 
in such @ position that it has been necessary to attribute 
to them a modern origin. ‘M. Poillez, an archaologist 
and | engineer of Mons, a collection of four hundred 
axes, which, for the most part; are rough; and do not 
differ sensibly from those 6f St. Acheul’; nevertheless, 
they aye all béen collected at the surface lof the soil.” 


He then goes inte the question of the p sition 
of these finta, and shows thab thera is Yothing to 
compel us to assign te them any more ancient 
date than some 3,000 or 4,000 years ago.’ Henao 
the conclusion which ‘he ovideritly draws is this : 
That, among the various tribes which ‘sprang 
al 








from, Japhet, one or more found a home in 
Gaul, and partly, perhaps, in the neighbouring 
islands of Britain ; that, being an indystrious 
race, and destitute of iron, they made. tools and 
Weapons out of flint; that in process of time 
they became so, far semi-¢ivilised that a sort of 
trade or, manufacture of these flint axes sprang 
up; and that, of late, and especially in France, 
we haye come upon, not single specimens of 
these stone axes merely, but large collections of 
them. Their, position, however, is not, in M. 
Scipion. Gras’ opinion, that of the pre-Adamite 
ages. .. He finds nothing, to disprove the natural 
assuypption that, though earlier than Greece or 
Rome, these fins implements may haye been 
buried. since the days of Noah. Consequently, 
we have not even a. difficult question te. meet 
If we had been compelled to. admit that these 
“celts,” or flint hatchets, must have lain in the 
earth these 10,000 years, we should still have 
fallen back on the obyious and cogent questions, 
Where, in the pre-Adamite. strata, do you find 
one single fragment, or even one’ foot-print, of 
man? And, if he ther existed, how can he have 
so completely yanished? But we are not even 
driven to urge these obvious difficulties ; for it 
is quite clear that no one has yet-proved, or can 
prove, the existence of one of these “celts” | 
before the time of Adam, That some of the | 
grandchildren of Japhet foynd thejg, way into | 
various parts of Europe is quite certain. That 
they were destitute, of Hyon, and prebably knew 
not how to find it, is algo extremely likely. 
What remaing, then, byt the plainly reasonable 
conclusion, that a thousand years before Athens 
or Rome existed, there dwelt in parts of Gaul, 
hardy, industrious descendants of Japhet, who 
made for themselves tools and weapéns out of | 
flint, and some of whose workshops, lying not 
far below the present surface, have recently been 
laid open? There is nothing more strange or 
unaccountable in this discoyery than in the 
diseoveries made by the disinterment of Pompeii, 
or Uriconipm. But we must remember that it 
is most likely that these flint workshops bore 
date above a dozen centuries’ before Pompeii, 
or Uriconium, t the newly discovered city—lying 
beneath the present | town of Wroxeter—existed ; 
and -hange it was te he expected that a thicker 
deposit of soil should cover them. 

J: Ow the whele, then, what is yor con- 
clusion 4 

W. Phat the grand fact remains untouched, 
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that while Moses declared, in plain terms, 
that man was created about 5,860 years ago, 
all the researches of geology confirm that 
statement. Former states or conditions of 
the earth have been investigated, and men 
believe that they understand pretty well the 
succession of the Paleozoic, Secondary, and 
Tertiary periods, and the various creatures that 
lived in those periods ; but while hundreds and 
thousands of men have been engaged in these 
investigations, the combined testimony of them 
all establishes, in the most wonderful manner, 
the grand fact, that it was not until the present, 
that is to say, the Human period, that man was 
seen on this globe. In one word, geology and 
the Pentateuch entirely agree in the declaration, 
that at the beginning of the world, as we now 
have it, “God created man.” 








THE PENITENT. 
O THov whose mercy guides my way, 
Though now it seem severe, 
Forbid my unbelief to say 
There is no mercy here! 


Oh! grant me to desire the pain 
That comes in kindness down, 

More than the world’s supremest gain, 
Succeeded by a frown, 

Then, though thou bend my spirit low, 
Love only shall I see ; 

The very hand that strikes the blow 
Was wounded once for me ! 








DR. STROUD ON THE CAUSE OF THE 
SAVIOUR’S DEATH. . 

‘In the Garden of Gethsemane,” says this eminent 
physician, “‘ Christ endured mental agony so. intense 
that, had it not been limited by Divine interposition, 
it would probably have destroyed his life, without the 
aid of any other sufferings ; but having been thus 
mitigated, its effects were confined to violent palpita- 
tion of the heart, accompanied with bloody sweat. 
On the cross this agony was renewed, in conjunction 
with the ordinary sufferings incidental to that mode 
of punishment ; and having at this time been allowed 
to proceed to its utmost extremity, without restraint, 
occasioned sudden death by rupture of the heart, 
intimated by a discharge of blood and water from his 
side, when it was afterwards pierced with a spear. 

‘In reference to their influence on the functions of 
body and mind, the human passions are naturally 
divisible into two opposite classes—the exciting and 
the depressing ; the former giving rise to energy and 
animation, the latter to debility and torpor. Pro- 
vided they are sufficiently strong or long continued, 
passions of either class may induce death, either by 
simple exhaustion of vital power, or by some special 





injury to the heart, brain, or lungs. Agony, or the 
conflict between two existing passions having oppo- 
site objects, tends to exhaust. the vital powers, 
and when intense, it, produces violent palpitation, a 
perspiration of blood, oppression of the chest, loud 
cries, and, ultimately, rupture of the heart. Such 
rupture is usually attended with immediate death, 
and with an effusion into the pericardium (the capsule 
containing the heart) of the blood previously circn- 
lating through that organ, and, when thus extrava- 
sated—although scarcely in any other case—it sepa- 
rates into its constituent parts, so as to present. the 
appearance commonly termed blood and water, 

“The immediate cause of our Lord’s death was, 
therefore, agony of mind, producing rupture of the 


heart.” 
Gastern. Customs. 


> 
“EVERY SHEPHERD IS AN ABOMINATION UNTO THE 
EGYPTIANS.” 


The office of a shepherd in India is only filled by people 
of very low. caste, and no man of respectability will 
attend to such a duty. Hence, to be called a shepherd 
is a term of reproach. 
SALUTATIONS. 

Pror.e in great distress begin to bow to the earth 
when they are at a considerable distance from the. man 
they wish to appease... The usual mode of respect is as 
follows :—To a king, a father, or an elder brother, bow 
once; before a priest, the temple, or the gods, three times, 

Men of Eastern countries have sixteen different ways 
of showing respect :— 

1. To give a seat. 

2, Water for the hands. 

8. Water for the feet. 

4. Water of young cocoa-nuts, milk, perfumed waters. 

5. To pour. water on a person—i, e., to bathe him, 

6.’ To assist in putting on the clothes, 

7. To puton,the triple or sacred cord, 

8. To perfume,a person. 

9, To adorn with. garlands, 

10. ‘To give rice, coloured with saffron, 

11. To offer sweet incense. 

12. To give a lamp or a light. 

18. To give camphor. 

14. A heave offering of rice. 

15. Beetle leaves. 

16; To worship by flowers. 

“FEED ME, PRAY THEE, WITH THAT SAME RED 
POTTAGE.”, 

Tue people of the East.are exceedingly fond of pottage, 
which they call. Zool... It.is. something like gruel, and is 
made of various kinds of. grain, which are first beaten in 
a mortar. The red pottage is made of kweakan and 
other grains, but is not superior to the other. For such 
a mess of pottage did Esau sell his birthright ! 

When a man has sold his fields or gardens for an in- 
significant sum, the people say—“ The fellow has sold 
his land for potéage.” Does a father give his daughter 
in marriage to a low caste man, it is observed—“ He has 
given her for pottage,” Does a person, by base means, 
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seek for some paltry enjoyment, it’ is said—“ For one 
leaf of pottage he will do nine days’ work.” Has a 
learned man stooped to anything which was not expected 
from him, it is said—‘‘ The learned one has fallen into 
the pottage-pot.” Has he given instruction or advice. to 
others—“ The lizard, which gave warning, to the people, 
has fallen into ‘the pottage-pot.” Of a man im great 
poverty, it is remarked—* Alas! he cannot get pottage.” 
A beggar asks—“ Sir, will you give me a little pottage ?” 
Does a man seek to acquire great things by small means 
—He is trying to procure rubies by pottage.’ When a 
person greatly flatters another, it is common’ to say— 
“He praises him only for his pottage.” Does a king 
greatly oppress his subjects, it is said—“ He only governs 
for the pottage.” Has an individual lost much money 
by trade—* The speculation has broken his pottage-pot.” 
Does a rich man threaten to ruin a poor man, the latter 
will ask— Will the lightning strike my pottage-pot?”’ 








HOW TO SUBDUE SIN. 

A Scorcn warrior, at the hour of battle, thus 
appealed to his companions in arms: “Noo, lads, 
there’s the enemy; if ye dinna shoot them, they'll 
shoot you!” Reader, you must be the death of sin, 
or sin will be the death of you. Sin is the great 
enemy of man. It hath slain its millions already, 
and is still insatiable. It is digging a grave for you, 
and, if not timely resisted, will secure your second and 
eternal death. 








CONFIDE IN GOD, 
Martin, LuTHEerR was-one day walking in the fields 
when in great straits, with his Bible in his hand, and 
reading the sermon on the mount, was much com- 
forted by Matt. vi. 26, “ Behold the fowls of the 
air,” &c. &c.; and just then a little bird was 
hopping from sprig to spray, with its sweet, chirping 
note, seeming to say— 
** Mortals, cease from toil and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow.” 
It then came to the ground, to pick up a crumb, and, 
rising merrily, again seemed to repeat its simple 
song :— 
: ** Mortals, cease from toil and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow.” 








THIS WORLD CANNOT SATISFY. 

Prince TALLEYRAND, who had served fifty years as 
a great diplomatist in France, under five different 
governments, at nearly all the courts of Europe, a 
few years before he died; made this melancholy con- 
fession, He wrote it by the lamp on his table, in a 
chamber of his palace, in the city of Paris, and it 
was read when he expired:—“ Eighty-three years of 
life are now past—filled with what anxieties, what 
agitations, what vanities, what. troubled perplexities ! 
and all this with no other result than great fatigue, 
physical and moral, and a profound sentiment of dis- 
' couragement with regard to the finture, and of disgust 
Rinitaaen 





for the past "—thus proving that this world, with its 
pleasures, its honours, and its gains, can never fill up 
the aching void in the heart of man. This the “ life 
of God in the soul of man” alone can accomplish. 








NATURE A TEACHER. 
In every part of Nature’s works there is to be found a- 
lesson of instruction, and he is wise who seeks it :— 

1. Hint against pride,—The onion and the bulrush 
belong to the same class as the graceful lily and the 
proud tulip. 

2. Education confers power.— The uncultivated 
rose has only five petals, but the cultivated rose can 
multiply its petals. 

3. Vast results from little causes rise,—Holland 
would probably be washed away, were it not for the 
creeping roots of certain trees that bind the coast 
together. 

4. Good from evil oft doth spring.—The potato is 
the produce of a poisonous plant. 

5. Where the benevolent man finds subject for praise, 
the detractor discovers materials for slander.—The 
bee and the spider visit the same flower, and where 
the bee gathers honey the spider collects poison. 








PEACE. 
PRINCE of Peace, control my will, 
Bid this struggling heart be still ; 
Bid my fears and doubting cease, 
Hush my spirit into peace. 
Thou hast bought me with thy blood, 
Open’d wide the way to God ; 
Peace, I ask, but peace must be, 
Lord, in being one with Thee. 








DEAN PALEY ON CHRIST'S HUMANITY. 
Wuar was Jesus in external appearance ?—a Jewish 
mechanic, the son of a carpenter, living with his 
father and mother in a remote province of Palestine, 
until the time that he presented himself in his public 


character. He had no master to instruct or prompt 
him, he had read.no books but the works of Moses and 
the Prophets, he had visited no polished cities, he had 
received no lessons from Socrates or Plato, nothing to 
form in him a taste or judgment different from that 
of the rest of his countrymen, and of persons of the 
same rank of life with himself; but the character 
of Christ is a part of the morality of the Gospel. 
In the histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, 
although very short, and although dealing in narra- 
tive and not in observation or panegyric, we perceive, 
besides the absence of every appearance of vice, traces 
of devotion, humility, benignity, mildness, patience, 
prudence. I speak of traces of these qualities them- 
selyes which are to be collected from incidents, inas- 
much as the terms are never used of Christ in the 
Gospels, nor is any formal character of him drawn 
in-any part of the New Testament. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE EPigTLES. 
Pavt has Si¥en ts WS Substditicd of Hive froth ih & 
threefold way :— 

1. In a catechetical manner—that is, by the mere 
articles, without opidtis proofs Yn’ refutations; as in 
* the Bpistle to the Bphesianis. 

2. By 4 fuller Exposition, with arptititetity, Hefatntrens, 
e., HAAEd by Way OF Explaatich | ds fh the Bpistld to 
thé Gilatidits. 

3. By a complete consideration and exposition of the 
Several parts of doctrine; as in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, 

These points merit attention, beehuse, eVen’ stbse- 
quetitly to thé days of the‘Apostle, sometimes the khotter 
and sometimes the more elaborate Hpisties have been 
cited, accordingly as seasons and. circumstances. have 
required, 

TIBERIAS, 
TiBERIAS is one of the principal regorts of modern Jews, 
This singular people cling Wit unal ted gue to their 
law and. their Sprcgi ot sericee  £xbee 
their Messiah ; and the most learned rabbi in . 
(with whom I "had, said a traveller, & Tong ci 
expressed his expectations that oti Why ther Delive 
would appear on Mount Sinai. They are blind to the 
manifest fulfilment of the prophecies, blind to the evi- 
dence which to us seems so clear.and conclusive. Though 
the sceptre has long departed from Judah, though the 
daily sacrifice has long ceased, though everything tends 
to prove how vain their expectations, and that the Mes- 
siah has already come, yet they contintie obstinately 
hoping against hope, witha patience worthy of a better 
cause. 

The boatmen, Says {hE she WithOrify, refused to row 
us across the lake of Gennezareth, alleging that spe 
evening the, wind would be gontrary, that, is 
westerly. This ¥ very circumstance is affuded to two 
Evangelists who state that it was tW6 Yourth ‘wat 

the night, aid the’ ‘wind Was cbnérary Yor Vhips ante 
1 tebitike (Matt. Xiv. '24; 96). 


PROOF OF ‘A SUPREME BEING. 
Tar Mchammedans Have invented many fatuldus ac- 
counts concerning the propliets and the putriardhs ‘of 
the Old Testament. Among the test, they tell us that 
a certain prophét, having preached a long: time to an 
eastern king, who was an an. atheist and aityrant, on the 
existence of one Eternal.God and.on the’creation of the 
world, and finding that he made no impression either 
on the king or his courtiers, ordered a fine palace -to he 
erected privately, at ,a considerable distance a 
country residence of the Pei Lt, nee t. the 
king, as he ates ting, saw this 
by whom as n built, os a 
give him dny information. te 
forward, Tat: skid to him that pte 
itsel’, Whe king fell a Shug ith 


hin it wis ‘4 pretty Vhing Tor’s tifin ree aye 


a prophet to Bay that’ Stich # Pillade Tad Bett Teer Th 


is follow _ ould 


iPe 
© proy ae 0 aa 





the middle ofa desert. The prophét intérrép ted Bit With 


saying, “ You think ita strange extravagance, to affirm 
that this palace built itself, the thing being impossible, 
yet you believe that the world made itself, If this fine 
palace; which fs but) an atoii in compatison, could 
not spring from itself in this desért, how much more 
impossiblé’ that. this world, ‘so: Folid, so gréit, so ad- 
inirable in all its \parta; could be mile by itsélf, and 
that it should not; on the contrary; be thé work of 
ah wArehitedt, wise and powerfull” Tie king Was 
convinded, and worslipped God #s the prophet had in- 
structed him té to. The moral towght is ood, thotigh 
from a fabulous tale, 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
“This db in rémeinbriinee of me," Luke xxii. 19, 
pets OVAHHANS, As Ht Wash special Hoken’éF tlie Saviour’s 
Teve, so it is i SpUcti indie Of Womidatinigh With hidisell 
Indeed, Wi) he Hléssinigs Gdiiieoted With Divine ‘com 
munion may bé looked for here. 
1, Why do I cqme to the Lord’s table ?— 
Because my Master commands, it, 1 Cor, xi, 23—25. 
hig my soul needs it, Ps. oxix, 81;  Jobn 
vi. 85. 
To remember Christ 1 i xi * 
0 mourn over my sia Take vii vi 
4 renew my “a at with God Le oxvi. 16—19. 


wt fitia Felfeched it iy soul, Cant. 


"th 
. 6 ath Tf Witte P= 
With an understanding heart, Ps, xlifi. 3, &5 1 Cor. 


xi. 29. 
A reverent héatt, ‘Goh, xxviii. 16, 17 ; Ps, Ixxxix. 7. 
A Penitent Heart, Ps. li. 27. 
With an hangeéring Hedrt; Matt. v. 6. 
A believing heart; Johh vi. 85. 
A sinosre heart, Ps, xxvi,6; 1 Cor. v. 7, 8. 
A loving tind charitable heart, 1 Cor. x. 17; Matt. 
V. 28,24. 
A thankful heart, Ps. exvi. 12, 13; Acts ii, 46, 
. What may. when I come P— 
That I sh it ngt be sent empty away, 
Jor. xxxi. 14; Luke i, 53. 
That I that b be blessed according to my need, Phil. 
iv. 19. 
Therefore, let me ask 
What coinforts ‘do ti indst desire P— 
Assurance of pardon under the guilt of sin, Luke | 
vii. 50. 
Victory Over the power of sin, Rom. vi. 14. 
Joy and peace in believing, Rom. xv. 13, 


Wyn Gree te Lnod net sia 
Itt aie not, inay still be 


Ps. Xxxvi. 8; 


Ae vp xii. 8 
ty! ioart, Peon. iit. ‘td. 
Re waa We ny Bescltitiy corriip- 
Vi. 29. 
nha expect & a whereby 1 
rover Wey, Jou’ 16. ‘iy Ot 
in tieroy “ remeniber tie.” 
= 
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Eprrortat ConveRsATIONs witht G. B,, i A. £8, 
C. W. J., XX Ero OPAERS. 


CHAPTER XVI: | 

F. “But those miiie enetiies, which wotild not that 
I should reign over ther, bring hither add Slay theni 
before me.”——Luake xix. a7, 

K. By the puatstimerit dénounved agaitist those whos 
refused to submit to the Saviour’s authority, is dénoted 
their ruin that was coming upon.the men of Jerusalem 
for their rejection of Christ asthe Messiah, It,also warns 
us of the chastisement that hereafter awaits al] who hear 
the words of life, and finally despise them. Therefore, 
Wisdom says, .“ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye 
perish from.the way, when. his, wrath is kindled but.a 
little,, Blessed. are all they, that put their trust in 
Him.” ” 

F. “Then said he unto them, But now, he that hath 
a purse, let, him take, it, and ti ewise his scrip ; and he 
that hath, no sw Jet him sell his garment and buy 
one.” -—Luke xxii. 36... | 

E. Not to buy a sword to repel force by force—for 
Christ reproyed Peter for using a sword, . The command 
was intended. to show the apostles that, perilous times 
were approaching, and, the, words. are, a figurative mode 
of expression, urging the disciples of Christ to provide 
against. impending danger, The state of affairs was 
changed; the time was come when they must provide 





a bag for their provisions and. money for their charges, 
and guard agaiast danger with care and prudence; for 
Christ’s afflictions were about. to end, but the afflictions 
and the trials of the followers of Christ. were about to 


omen aid theréfore, théy were forewatned. 

F. “Think not that Lath coms to snd peace on 
earth: I came not to send peave; but a sword. 

“For Iam come to set.a man at variance against his 
father, and the, daughter against her mother, and, the 
daughter in law against her mother in law,”—Matt. x: 
84, 35, 

B. An oriental mode of expressing the foreseen con- 
sequences of any act. Christ does not mean. that the 
design of his (coming into, the w world was to _ oause dis- 
sension ; but that, wing to the passions | of mén, 
dissensions a ind sti fe would often be the restilt,” ‘The 
history of Ch ity provés = truth of the Saviouit’s 
words, Thé hostility sacpaliaha sooptics Hyhidst 
Gospel, ‘atid the & that ‘oft prevail 
tween thidbse Who Believs ih ete and those Who ra 
strangers to all Aan avd of fnitid, urd extimplés that 
confirm the Saviduir’s words, 

F. “If any than Gothe to'iié; afd hate not His father, 
and mother, and wife, and childrén; and brethren; and 
sisters, yea, and his oWn: lifé also, fie cannot’ be my 
ee xiv. 26. 

B. “ To hate” was among the Hebrews.an idiomatic 
expression for. loving Jess, Men who. ptofessed to be 
the followers of Christ were to love their Divine Master 
in a higher degree, than ttiey,loved the dearest of their 
earthly kindred. Sooffers cavil at this passage: it would 
be prudent to understand the meaning of a portion of 
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tity y WHE Wetbre tay Wefoasee Te May WketbHe Have | 
Sir ididmatié phrases, th WIE HHS Iitehid editing or 
ths Mee 2 is Hever Tntehdee: A Gentleman of rank may, 
Gs Oh aét of Gourtesy, Yetih Hiitiself “yout “Obettiedt Ser- 
Vanity” without dest niifig to dischar#é thé Wiitiés Whith 
eHlbtt Ret OAS 6 Our servants. 

“F “ Ana he Said WHS tHe, Units You it Hiven Yo 

HOW the Mystery} Of the Rinigdottt of God: But hits fem | 

At APS Withduk, all thedd things dre done in Parables: 

“That séeily ‘Hey Way sb, hd Wot Perceives aha 
hearing they thay Hear, and Hot liiiderSaHia 16M at diy 
time the} should be dahivePted: Aud that SHS Should Be 
ae ey Mack iv. Tt, 12. 

B. “ Unto th@th fiat até without.” 8 TéWs applied 
thid Hi1d fo VHS HONS, Bat oft Tord appli it to 
thidnissties, 1 ddnots tHe ‘tesa Ut thet privifeges. 

‘The thystery of. the Rifigdoit.”” ‘Not thit Which 
Cahdt be tindétstood, bat tit wiitth Plates to Christ's 
Kingdom, Wa ‘his Hot yee “bee white Kiowh, Sich 
as the Spittal Tatiirs OP His kitiedovt, tie proses of 
HS Gospel, AHS CHafiin GF HHS MdeaTS law, and the 
Gilling of tHe Guntites €6 fHG in thie tiietcles promtida 
#6 AbraLath, 

“ All tH8S6 things ars dons in pardbles.” Tésus dia 
not adopt this mode of instruction until the Jewish 
teachers accused him of being in league with Satan. 
They would not héar thé trath if plain language ; when 
he spoke plainly, they @tideavolired fo kill him. By 
means of the parables théy becanié, tinwillingly, instruc- 
tors to theniselves, 

“That seeing they may see, and nob perceive ; and 
hearing they may hear, and not understand.” The Jews 
saw the miracles performed, but would not, believe them. 
They heard the Saviour’s words uttered with and without 
parable, and they would not understand them ; therefore 
they were given up to judicial blindness ; 50 that, seeing 
they did not see, and shearing they did not understand. 
God says, “ My Spirit shall not. always strive with man.” 
He that hardens his heart against. reiterated offers of 
mercy, may expect to he given up to the consequences 
of a hardened heart, and thus his own sin is made his 
own chastisement. 


A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 

We address our friendly counsels to ©. W. J. 

Your case is sal} yotrr sin if préat. Many others are 
equally guilty, and suffer equal conflicts ; and happily, 
by the grace of ‘God, inalty of these Wansgressors are 
Feaduéd froth the ‘sik WhéreWwith, for the larger portion 
Of ther fives, they hive béeti « tad and Bound” ‘The 
victory Which otticrs hhvé fined you may; by the sanie 
Divine aid, gain also, Your conflict is -your chastise- 
ment,, _When a man. hag indulged in some besetting 
sin, God often lots him feel that.sin struggling for 
ascendancy, in order to teach him. the corruption of his 
nature, and the. perpetual need of strength better than 
his own, and to, show that God. will chastise the 
sinner, even though he forgive..the. sin... .Thus, the 
sloth{ul man, or the impure magn, even he has been 
turned to 4 wiser, course, probably. ers all. his life 
from the, effects, or, from. the returning temptations of 
sloth or impurity; but the nearer the man lives to G 
the less frequently does the temptation oceur, and th 
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greater is the inclination to resist the temptation, and 
the greater also is the ability to overcome. We would 
say to C. W.J., Not only guard against the evil, but also 
guard against anything that leads to the evil; be much 
in ejaculatory prayer; ask of God, for Christ’s sake, to 
impart the promised strength. Appeal to God, earnestly, 
perseveringly, not only when tempted, but when exempt 
from the temptation ; acknowledge your utter helpless- 
ness. Put yourself, so to speak, into God’s hands, and 
reverently implore him to undertake for you, and to 
fulfil the promise, “Sin shall not have dominion over 
you.” Examine yourself; see that there be no hidden 
wickedness, no other sin habitually indulged; for if you 
cherish iniquity in your heart your prayer will not be 
answered. Meditate upon the following portions of 
Scripture, and turn them into prayer, and make the 
promises of God your plea:—Jer. xiv. 7; Ps. xxxvii. 
24; 2 Chron. vii. 14; Jer. iii. 227 Hos. xiv. 4; Jer. 
xxxi. 20; and we hopdifkat ere long you may know by 
personal experience tensity of the Psalmist’s joy, 
when, in grateful n, he exclaims, “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, ; who 
forgiveth all thing 

eases, who redeemg 


How. sweepar is in peace to dwell, 
And do our Father’s will ; 

His name to bless, his praise to tell, 
And fee] him near us still : 

At morn to raise a cheerful song, 
At eve a joyful lay, 

And strive to please him all day long, 
While time flies swift away ! 


Oh, what are all those moments past 
‘That we have idly spent ? 

They had not one poor joy to last, 
But all like shadows went. 

Our hours are debts laid to our cost 
That we can ne’er repay ; 

And years are but as moments lost, 
For time flies fast away. 


Short Arrows. 


SIMPLICITY OF MANNER. 
THe water that has no taste is the purest; the rain that 
has no odour is freshest; and of all the modifications of 
manner the most generally pleasing is simplicity. 








JEREMY TAYLOR ON CHRISTIAN CONFLICT. 
So have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass and 
soaring upward, singing as he rises, and hoping to get to 
heaven, and climbing above the clouds; but the poor 
bird was beaten back by the loud sighing of an eastern 
wind, and his motions made irregular ‘and inconstant— 
descending more at every breath of the tempest than it 
could recover by the libration and weighing of its wings, 
till the little creature was forced to sit down, and pant, 
and stay till the storm was over; and then it made a 
prosperous flight, and did rise and sing, as if it had 





learned music and motions of an angel as he: passed 
sometime through the air about’ his ministries below. 
So is the prayer of a good man. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH. 
Wuart majesty is there in the Christian’s death ! What 
a glory in his hope! As the rivers roll the smoothest 
the nearer they approach the ocean, as the rose smells 
the sweetest when dying, as the sun appears most 
glorious when setting—so it is with the departing 
Christian influenced. by faith in Christ, hope in God, 
and charity towards his fellow-men. 
TAKE HOLD OF MY HAND. 

“TAKE hold of my hand,” says the little one, as he 
begins to totter along over the rough places in his nar- 
row path. “Take hold of my hand,” says the youth, 
as he feels his heart quicken at the sight of her who 
seems to him the necessary support in the coming strug- 
gles of life. “Take hold of my hand,” says the rugged 
man, as he stumbles onward over the rough ways of 
earth, and the storms of adversity are beating on his head. 
“Take hold of my hand,” says the grey-haired veteran, 
as he totters downward towards the grave. He begins to 
have faith in some sustaining but invisible power, and he 
prays, “take hold of my hand,” with all the hope and 
trust which inspired the infant supplication. “Take 
hold of my hand,” says the dying man, as he looks his 
last on earth. Sympathising friends, standing around 
his bed, may obey the whispered request, but he heeds 
them not, He is no longer of the flesh, but of the 
spirit; and dearly loved ones, gone before, “take ‘hold 
of his hand,” and he ascends on high, having taken 
hold of the Strong, for strength. 








Pouths’ Department, 


MARY FOSTER. 
“Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right."’ 
“Tr is the old story, Mary ; you do not know your 


lessons, and I cannot hear you any longer. Go back 
to your seat, and look atthem again. I wonder when 
my little daughter will learn the one most important 
lesson of all—to do as she is bid?” 

Mrs, Foster was a delicate-looking lady, and as 
she spoke there was a troubled shade over her face, 
the sign of a nervous complaint, which rendered her 
acutely sensible of any annoyance. Mary. was her 
only child—a fine girl, with a pleasant face, and very 
good-tempered. If it had not been for her great 
fault of disobedience; we might have said she was a 
good girl. But Mary never could learn to do as she 
was told, and hence arose.a great deal of trouble 
to her invalid mother, and. much punishment to 
herself from her father, Colonel Foster: 

In order to keep her at home, ‘Mrs. Foster heard 
her a daily:course of lessons; but, as learning them 
was a duty, Mary generally came up only half-pre- 
pared, and was sent back again and again. 

Look at her now, as she sits in the corner, with her 
book, all dog-eared and stained with ink, beside her. 
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Tt is not & hard lestonionly a euluinm of spelling; a 
quarter of an hotit's appli¢ation would master it== 
but then the is Prissy to watch, and the window 
to 160k Ottt Of; ahd that button on lier pindfore to 
twist Of. "PRR aitinttey pass, Mrs. Poster dks 
rotind. 

“ Mafy, fet that cat tlote.” 

0 Yes, thadtitia :” afd Puss fs lob go, but not With 
out a parting fiitich, which sends hit meWwihg across 
the root. “Mary fifitiediately fixes her eyes on het 
book, a8 if caté ahd Hoisés Were miles Awhy. 

Five thifiates foe, Mrs: Poster Idoks tound 
again. Mary has ft the @iksbéttle, end is tryitig 
how fat her finger cat go in withdut getting blitck. 
“Mary!” The fiiger i initiediately withdrawn, 
and thé bobk seized, teccivitie & Broad, black stain 
upon thé wtltitky colnitii. Mary glances hurriedly 
to seo that het inothe? Has tufned Away, seats the 
blot with he# ‘Hithd, atid fitially attempts to wipe tt 
out with a cotter of het ptiiafore: Piriafore, hand, 
ahd book até H6w; Hil thirée; biaék together Sie is 
a little Bit frightétied, AG begitls again: * Acbebeo: 
donblé-t, abbott; WeA-t-e44, water,” ih a very auiible 
voice, 

\ Mary, have I A0t’ oftén Asked you to say your 
lesson to Yourself?” 

Mary thetéupoh siys NéF Testo té hetself for a 
little time, and MY¥s. Fosteh, after Pemhinding her dat 
tiventy tnititites have eliie?, Arid that She “shall 
expect the spellitie to bé qtiite 1éariit in tén mors, 


, Tesuities Her Book. 


Mary i8 to 26 into the totvn With ler imother at 
tivelve o’élock. Theté ‘hre to Bé several ptirchases, 
and, alfiong thém) a Hbbon for her dott. - Is it to be 

thk of Bue? |“ ABBott, with,” and Colfipaiy are 
fitidott Agi, aiid she hegitis to weigh the qteation. 
Theh, abotit the MIK t6 sew it With: ‘His Mattia got 
any blue in her work-box? THef#%s thé Work*ox oh 
the table. Mary reaches over, and:softly draws it to 
her. When -the ten, minutes are over, Mrs. Foster 
sees a couple of lace cdllats and half-a-ddzen skeins of 
silk drawn tit oh the table. 

“0 Miity, Mary! what a naughty, disobedient 
child you até!” ' 

Silk and Collars ate stiiffed hastily back; atid the 
work-BUt pushed Away; but, Was! the mhkAbotts 4s 
still on thé table-totner, aiid Maly’s ‘elbow sends #, 
with a crash, on the floor, pouring a black’ 166@ Over 
the table-cléth and carpet, atid conipleting the alteady 
blotted toiidition “OF the ppitintore.’ Naty eit nee 
teats, aitid Sobs forth that she did Hot ‘thea to do it: 

Mrs. Poster détild Bear it'ni6 Tor She rang the 
bell. “Hee, Naricy, wipé tip ‘tis més, arid take 
Miss “Mity ‘with’ You ‘Tito’ the ittisdy, TS 
expect that lesson, Mary, perfectly learnt’ Before 
We go out; ahd wnléss you say it Without a mistake, 
T shall trot také' you With fie, “I caritiot do ave 
here atiy ‘Tétiger.” ‘And Mary wenit ‘away; 7 


with the servant. 





Left alone, Mts. Foster, with a weary look, ttied to 
vompose herself for # iittle fést ; but shé eould only 
think of her daughter’ disobedient naturé, and felt 
quite upset by it. When the hdéur came for going 
veut, she suminoncd Mary again. Alas! the lésot 
Was nearly’ad biuily said as befote, atid an inquiry 
from Neucy elicitéd the faet that ‘‘ Miss Mary ” had 
been playing with her doll, and talkiig of the new 
ribbon: Mrs. Féstdr quittly put the spelling-book 
aside, and, walling the little girl'to her side, said 

“Mary, you do not love me.” 

“0 mainniat” 

‘* No, my child, you do not really love me, or you 
would try todo all I ask you. Iam toe grieved and 
i té speak to you now; and the eartiage is at the 
ddr. I emehot dake you With mo, but 1 will give 
you something to do while I ath gone, which will be 
of good te you; L hope. Petth me your Bible.” 

Maty brought it; eobbing, and Mrs. Foster turned 
to Rphesinns viv; and rend alotd = 

‘“*C@hitdreh, obey four parents in the Lord: for 
this i right "Will you tenrn this for the, while I am 
but, Mat'y ? ” 

*@ thammea! I cin do thht difectly: It will not 
take me a minute.” 

** No, simply to learn the word’: bit 1 want fou 
to 160k wt ‘this verse, and think over it, and then to 
pray to God to wink yoh mote obedient to your 
patents: Will you do 40? ” T 6} 

“ Eattust go tow,” stid Mrs. Poster; “but if my 
tittle girl Wishes to show that she is sorry for having 
gticved me; 'shé will do what I tell her; while I am 
ott. Yout thake nie very unhappy; my child.” And 
Mrs. Poster went away, leaving Mary aldrte. 

Ht was a beautiful day. The sum was shining 
brightly outside; and Maty had set her hearton this 
drive above all others. Fora tinre she stdod sobbing, 
with the Bible and spelling-book before her. ‘Then 
God puts good desire into her heart=the desité of 
pleasing her mother; and Going ds she had been told. 
“will learn the verse, and my spelling, and finish 
the sewing I should have doe this morning,” she 
thotight to herself, So down she sat. 

‘Phe spelling was ldarnb, the henming of the hand- 
keehief was finished. If she had only worked half 
as fdastriowsty before, what a deal of trouble she 
Would ‘have saved hetself! Theh she tead the verse 
6vet atid over again; and, finally, remembeting her 
wother’s Girestion, she knelt down, and repeated the 
prayer she Wiis acéestomed to say every morning and 
evening’, addifig & special clause that she ritight be 
thiidé obedibht t6 Her‘parents. Then she got up, and 


SHH | Lohiast We VOnféds it?—felb very thach pleased with 


herself: «Ah! itis a bad sigh when We are soon 
feady  t forgive Giiselved for our faults. Mary 
thétight #6 longer Of her moftiing’s disobedience, 
oF how Wie ‘had ‘vexed her mother. She hud learnt 
@A her tasks, antl TOW What Was tobe done next? It 
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looked so pleasant in the garden that she got her 
bonnet, and ran out. The garden was a great hobby 
of her father’s. It was beautifully kept, and, though 
small, had many beds of rare flowers—geraniums, 
fucshias, heliotropes, and scented verbenas. They 
were all in full blossom, and looked very pretty 
indeed. For a time, Mary kept the memory of her 
mother’s words and her own prayer in her mind, 
and walked soberly about from bed to bed, smelling 
the flowers, and plucking off the dead leaves. But 
the fresh air and the bright sun’ soon drove all 
serious thoughts out of her head, and she. became 
careless again. 

The colonel had a large and valuable retriever dog, 
which was chained up in a corner of the yard. Mary 
could hear Ponto barking as she played in the 
garden, and it struck her what fun it would be to 
let him out for a run. . Had she considered a moment, 
she would have remembered how strictly Colonel 
Foster had forbidden her ever to set the dog: loose, 
unless he gave permission; but no, Mary ‘was in 
a self-satisfied, and consequently self-reliant, frame 
of mind, and away she ran, unfastened the chain, and 
brought Ponto, bounding and barking, into the 
garden. 

Meantime, Mrs. Foster drove into the neighbouring 
town to make her purchases. In punishing Mary 
she had partly punished herself, for she would have 
much preferred to have had her little daughter with 
her. Children do not think how much it pains their 
parents to have to correct them, Scarcely had the 
carriage entered the town, however, before the 
coachman pulled up, and Colonel Foster came to 
the door. In»a few hurried words, he told his wife 
that a sudden order had come for him to join his 
regiment abroad, and that she must return home with 
him immediately, as little time was given for. pre- 
paration. The carriage was turned round, and back 
they went together to the house. 

The conversation that followed was very serious. 
The question was whether Mary was to go with them, 
The colonel well knew how disobedient and trouble- 
some she was, notwithstanding her ‘mother’s gentle 
teaching. He argued that she had much better be 
left behind at a good school, where her faults would 
not be permitted; that so, when they came: back, 
God willing, they might have some pleasure in their 
daughter. Poor Mrs. Foster! what could she. say 
when she remembered Mary’s behaviour that very 
morning? She knew, in her own heart, that. severe 
discipline and separation from home would have a 
gteat effect; but still, in her failing health, she was 
unwilling to leave her child behind. She. told: her 
husband how she had spoken to Mary before she left 
home, and added, “ Let us.see how she has attended 
tomy wishes, Perhaps she may have resolved to be a 
good girl, henceforth.” Colonel Foster hinted that, 
no doubt, she was at some. mischief or other ;.“ But 
I am willing to give her the chance,” he said. So 





they drove to the house, got-out, and walked quietly 
through a side-door into the garden. 

O Mary! if you had but kept to your, good resolu- 
tion, all might still have been well: but how was it? 

The usual tidy garden was in the wildest disorder. 
The beautiful beds of flowers were trampled on, and 
torn to pieces ; blossoms of rare plants lay scattered 
on the grass; and there, in the middle, was Ponto, 
who had done all the mischief, tearing one of the 
foreign birds, which Colonel Foster kept with their 
wings cut, tame, in the. garden; while, white with 
terror, by his side stood. Mary, exhausted with chasing 
the savage dog, and ready to faint. 

Who can tell Colonel Foster’s anger or his wife's 
sorrow? What could Mrs. Foster say now about 
taking such a disobedient child? My dear little | 
readers, Mary was sent away to a London boarding- 
school. soon after; her. parents set. sail for India; a 
rapid decline took Mrs. Foster away to a better 
country, and Mary never saw her dear, kind, gentle 
mother again, Can you fancy her, under the eye of 
a severe mistress, who punished the slightest act of 
disobedience, thinking of the hundred instances when 
she had worried her poor dying mother, whose gentle 
accents still lingered in her ears? And when the 
news of that dear mother’s death reached her, with a 
few touching lines of farewell written on her death- 
bed, Mary was nearly heart-broken. 

But she learnt true obedience—obedience to the 
will of her Heavenly Father. When Colonel Foster 
returned to England, he ecarcely knew the dutiful, 
affectionate, obedient daughter he found to keep his‘ 
house, and supply his every wish almost before it was 
uttered. Mary had been taught a lesson she never 
forgot—and so, I trust, will every child who reads 
this story—andit was this : to understand and observe 
that commandment, the first with promise, “* Honour 
thy father and thy mother.” 








THE COTTON FAMINE 

A CORRESPONDENT at Denton informs.us that he has 
been in the habit of giving away numbers of THE 
Quiver, and adds—“ Many of those who have been 
attending our sewing-classes have been highly de- 
lighted with them ; and I think, were the plan gene- 
rally adopted, the great desire for light reading would 
goon pass away.” 

The distribution of religious periodicals among the 
members of sewing and other classes in the distressed 
districts may, by the Divine blessing, be the means of 
reviving a taste for pure and elevating literature, and 
we are glad to find that Tae Qurver commends 
itself for this purpose to those who are engaged in | 
the work. 

Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, unaccompanied by a bill, will | 
oblige us by stating in which of our periodicals they 
wish the acknowledgments to appear. 
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WILLIAM ALLAIR; 
OR, RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “MRS. HALLIBURTON’S 

TROUBLES,” ETC. 

a oe 
CHAPTER V. 
PUNISHMENT. 

OnE black sheep will spoil a flock. One black boy— 
speaking with. regard to the sheep and the boy meta- 
phorically—will spoil a whole school. 

Harry Vane infected his companions with a love for 
the sea: but he was not the black sheep. That boy 
was Jenniker, the eldest of them all. 

Nothing .overwhelmingly bad, either, was there in 
Jenniker. He possessed no very evil habits ; he did not 
thieve or kill; But Jenniker was daringly self-willed; 
somewhat loose; in principle; inclined to. disobedience 
and. rebellion; and Jenniker’s shortcomings in these 
respects worked contagion in the school. 

In some respects. poor Jenniker was to be pitied. He 
had not the advantage, the safeguard, of a happy home. 
Left an orphan at an early age, he had been brought. up 
by an unele and aunt, His aunt was fond of him and 
treated him well; his uncle also treated him well 
during her life... But she died; and the time came 
when his uncle took another wife, and the second Mrs. 
Jenniker set her face against the boy. There had been 
war to the knife ever since, And itis not improbable 
that Jenniker would have made short work of it and 
run away long ago, but for the earnest pleadings of his 
sweet cousin. Mildred. 

He, went home, after boasting of his exploits, as to 
the tarts, at Allair’s. Mr. Jenniker, a wealthy farmer, 
lived about a mile out of Whittermead, at the Manor 
Farm, . Jenniker—Dick, he was generally called at 
home—was deep in the preparation of his lessons for 
the following morning, when the carriage drove up, 
containing his uncle, Mrs, Jenniker, and Mildred. 
Some friends were with them; they had come to spend 
the evening; and Jenniker escaped anger for the time. 
Mildred came to him in the study, gaye him an account 
of the day’s proceedings, told him the trick was assumed 
tobe his, and that Mrs. Jenniker vowed vengeance 
against him. 

Jenniker only laughed. But when the guests had 
left, the storm fell. upon his head, Mr. and Mrs. Jenni- 
ker heaping reproaches upon it. Jenniker retorted, 
and there was an angry scene. The boy—he was not 
much more than a boy, though he was so big and tall— 
spoke out as he had never spoken. Mildred burst into 
tears.. These disputes made the sorrow of her life. 

“Such a row!” said careless Jenniker to the boys of 
his desk the next morning at early school. “They 
quarrelled with me, and I quarrelled with them.” 

“But about the tarts, Jenniker?” cried the boys, 
eagerly. “ How did they find the trick out ? ” 

“Td give a guinea to have been there and seen the 
fun !” responded Jenniker. “ When the time came for 
the repast to be spread, the company turned out their 
hampers, and my step-aunt turned out hers. The tarts 
looked all right, but the custard didn’t. ‘My dear,’ 
says uncle to her, ‘your custard has turned.’ ‘My 
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custard turnéd |? saysshe : ‘it’s Ret likély 5’ for if there’s 
one thing she prides herself upon; it’s the making of 
her cheesecakes and custards, So my uncle tastes the 
custard, and finds it sou¥=wi turned. ‘It’s my belief 
there’s vinegar in it, criéd li. So that put her up. 
‘What should bring tiiegat ih my custards?’ she 
asked. ‘ Taste it, retutriéd titicle, Well, she did taste, 
and thé compahy all Purid tasted, ahd they found o 
flavour of onions in additioh to the Vittégar, Ha” 

“Stop a bit, Jenniker! Hot Wid You get at this P” 

« Mildred told mé. T Wish you Wotildi’t put & flow 
Gut! The cuistiird Wad thowh altiiy, Wind the @intiér 
proceeded. When the Hits were dotit with, the tatts 
carte on. You KHow old Mothet Giulia? Well; she 
Was served fist, beltig the Oldest WHA Attest. * What 
sort Will You thke, wid*im P? asks MHS. Jehhiker, Who 
presiaed Over het Owi tart, <TR tke W gueMebery, 
ini'im,’ replies Mothe® Gralaih. 86 MF. Tein 
looks at her private ‘hitrks, ahd stnt her a Pooseberry, 
atid Mothér Grahath tikes 4 Hood bite at ft. “Cbdlitess 
ie, Mi’aih |’ she shhoks Sit, “yo Has forxotten tie 
fruit!’ * Forgotten the fruit! Repeats Mrs. Téiniker, 
resentifig the rudiéhéss. ‘Don’t, Hither! Wiitspérs 
her stn, the patsoli, 16 HeF—Tor Aé thotivfit it Wis 
nothing But rudéhess—'Mys. Feimikét always ptits 
plenty Of fruit in Her tarts” * But thete’s Horie! GHés 
ott Mbthet Grabdii 6 hifi; #ha thé pulls the tat 
apart Belote the cbrtipatiy. This flustered Mis. Jenhi- 
ket ; She told Mildred avigrily that ft Was Her Gareledy- 
iiss, for it WAS she Who had Alled the tats: ahd whe 
hands Mother Graham another. ‘Btt What tarts are 
these ?° Gries Mother Grabiatt, takihg a Bite a8 before. 
‘They bave Pot to MHA to them.’ Mis. Tentiikér, ‘th 
a feritful piastion, it & fer ope, wid Totihd they 24d to 
thsides, but Were holfbW fttd eiipty. Witdred sys 1 
Shodld Wate een the Consterhation.’” ) 

Tre Week Was TH hii Best, Tt HAG Tot beth tredted 
to BUCH a tate for HHA 4 avy. 

e pdy Mid the bint’ affoH iny Shotitters wt oles, tay 
title and ctépatit,” Wert oH Teliiikes “Vowiiz 
VER BeHhes wipoh tie.” 

« How dia they kind?” 

“Oh, they Bhesséd. Mirdved woud a sith a 
thing, and the servants wouldn’t, so there Was Hebody 
but me. Such ah Uuprddt there was, hight! ey 
wbiised Yié, and T abused thei. My titiclé sila A. 
should bet Hie Putishda By Rowertsoh, to-day. He 
better!” 

Vain deftinde of Jetihiker’s! Bearbely had — 
When his whole walked into the school. “iat he was fn 
earnest in his anger, his coming thus early, befote break- 
fast, proved. He went aside with Dr. Robertson and 
spoke with hith in a low torie, ate gy 

What he said, was never known. It was. rumoured 
in the school afterwards that he put the affair in a ve 
strong light, indéed, aiid Sédusdd his nephew igh. 
At any fate, whitever tity have been thé précive hature 
of the Fepteseritatioh, he suodebdied ‘in his demand for 
extreme putiishinent. ‘The doctof called Jénniker tip, 
Spoke A few BeVeré Words, summoned his Mian-servant, 
anid Ordered Jénhiker to prepare for'a fogging. 

Tenniker’s face flushed. “With all his escapades, fie 
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had névér Héen fhogyed ; indeed: it fas & punishitient 
not often resorted to by Dr. Robertson... “‘ What have 
done to deserve a flogging ? ” asked he, dias 

_ “Your own conscience can tell you that,” replied the 
doctor. “Mr. Jentiiker has ‘satisfied me upon the 
point.” ne ERAS. 

“T only played thet a lark,” sid Jenniker; “Took 
the insides out of some tarts for their picnic. Thit 
does hot merit 4 floggitg.” ; 

“Your conduct im many ways is incorrigibly bad, { 
fitid ; it has beet TOF Some time,” returned the Gottot 
taking out his gf@at birch; “I hope this punishmer 
will havé ali effect iipon Fou.” ; 

«What Have You been telling him, uncle?” angrily 
asked Jenniker of his uncle. 

* Hoist hii” Sid Dt. Robertsén to his servant, 
giving the wortl of commatd in a sharp tone, while Mr, 
Jennikér stosd With hii finpassive fice, nee ¥peakinig 
in answer to the question Which his nephew had put to 
hin. 

“T won’t be floxed! I won't !” raved rebellion 
Jenniker, 

Résistance to power is of little nie, and Teuniiker 
found it so. He was seized upon, his back bared, and 
the birch soundly ¥ppliéd. 

It was not & pleatalit tight: he was too big to be 
fldgged ; aiid it looked imore liké punishing » Séldicr 
than a schoél boy. elinike® was the eldest in the 
school, standing quite five feet eight, ‘The pixslistiatieit 
‘over, he retuftied to His Gesk, sullen and résentfil: and 
Mr. Jenniker; who had stood to Witness it, left the 
school. 

“How did it testé, Tenniker?” whispered one, 
There will always B6 fouitd korhe boys ready to pay off 
thesé shafts, : 

Jenniker brought his fst-dowa upon the desk with 
an tigly word, “Tie first of you that throws thit 
flogging in my teeth, or even gives me so. much a & 
look over it, SHUM Ye litkel into powder: I Sproriiise it, 
Now! Go‘owif yon def: you are none of you strong 
enough to fight With the” 

In a trial of strength, Jenniker was a match for 
alinost any two boys in the school; and, as totié had 
wish to be converted into * powder,” they decidéd to 1 | 


huméured, careless ‘tattite ih getieral, Jenniker, whtb 
aroused—though it took @ gooddeal to do it—would 
show out (as tte school ‘expressed it) as Si¥agh a8 any 
wild heathen, 

This fogging téok place before breakfast, I tiny 
said, &t early morfing sth6ol, When the boys aséenidled 
after breakfast, Jenniker Was not one of them. - Neither 
id He make his Uppeatahce After dinner. Dr. Robert 
son said nothing; butdt was probable tliat he resolved 
upon a farther puttishiielit for this dafitig attertipt a 

Not 9 sight did the boys catch of Jennikék the whold 
of ‘thé day, in school of dut, Morning came, atid the 
Was filled as usual, Still ito Jenniker. Dn 
Rébettson cast his byes Over the boys, aid hoved fis 


& Where's Jetitiiker ?” he acked. 
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There was no reply. 

“ Have none of you seen Jenniker ?” 

“The boys spoke, then ; all the school. They had not 
seen him since he left the school after the flogging. Dr. 
Robertson called up Vane. 

“Go to the Manor farm. Inquire why Jenniker is 
not at school, and say that I demand his immediate 
attendance. Don’t linger on your errand,” sharply 
added the doctor, as a particular injunction to his 
messenger. 

Harry Vane liked the expedition excessively. The 
school envied him, and resentfully thought. Vane was 
always in luck, A scamper up to the Manor farm was 
rather more agreeable, on a sunshiny June morning, 
than the bending over the school desks at their horrid 
books, as they termed them ; and the “horrid books” did 
not get much of their attention during his absence. 

Harry Vane was invited into the breakfast room at 
the Manor farm, Pretty Mildred. was alone in it. 
Her papa had gone riding round his farm, and Mrs. 
Jenniker was not down. “I have come to ask about 
Jenniker,” said. Harry, ‘“ Robertson’s in such a 
temper.” 

Mildred looked alarmed. “ What about him?” she 
asked. “Is he ill?” 

“Ts who ill?” returned Harry Vane, not understand- 
ing. 

“ Richard? 

“Richard!” repeated Harry. “I don’t know what 
you mean, Mildred. -He has not been near school since 
yesterday morning. I have come to order him there.” 

Mildred’s face began to grow white. The words 
brought to her she knew not what of dread, “He has 
not been home since yesterday morning,” she whispered. 
“Where ishe? What can have become of him?” 

Harry Vane could only look at her in) surprise. 
Where could Jenniker have gone ? 

“Was it a dreadful flogging?” asked Mildred, in 
a shuddering whisper. 

“Pretty smart,” was the answer. “What an odd 
thing that he should not have come home ! ” 

“ ] wondered,” said. Mildred, doing her best to choke 
down her fright and her tears. “ Papa said no doubt 
Dr. Robertson had kept him for further punishment,” 

“What a notion!” returned Harry Vane, “ When 
a flogging’s over, the punishment’s over. I should like 
to know where Jenniker can have got to, though. IfI 
go back without him, Robertson will be in a rage! ” 

“He is not here,’ was all poor Mildred could re- 
iterate, “I shall send a servant back with you, to try 
and learn some news.” 

They returned together, Harry Vane and Mr. Jenni- 
ker’s servant, The boy looked flushed as he entered the 
school: the man awkwardly touched his hat, and then 
stood with it in his hand. 

“Tf you please, sir, Jenniker is not at home,” said 
Harry, addressing Dr. Robertson, “He has not been 
home since yesterday morning.” 

“Then where is he?” uttered the amazed doctor, 
after a pause, given to digest the news, “Did you see 
Mr. Jenniker ?” 

“No, sir, he was ous on the farm, I saw Miss 





Mildred. She said her papa and Mrs, Jenniker, when 
they found he did not go home, thought you had kept 
him for punishment.” 

“I should not be likely to keep him all night, had I 
detained him for the day. They might have known 
that. What do you want,my man?” the doctor added, 
turning to the servant. 

“ Miss Mildred give me orders to come here, sir, and 
ask what you thought—as to where Master Richard can 
have got to,” was the man’s reply. “She seems quite 
alarmed, sir.” 

“T cannot tell at all,” said the doctor. “I can form 
no opinion upon the subject, tell Miss Jenniker. It is 
very bad conduct. Mr, Jenniker ought to be informed 
immediately.’’ 

The man, giving his hair a touch to the doctor, and 
another general touch to the school, quitted the room. 

Dr. Robertson looked round on the throng of boys. 
They were partaking of the excitement, as to Jenniker. 
Not one had his eyes on his duties. 

“ Are you sure that none of you haye seen Jenniker 
since yesterday morning?” he asked. 

The boys replied that they were. Quite sure. 

“Did he say anything when school was over? Or 
give any clue, as to where he was going ?” 

A boy named Gripper answered. He fancied the 
doctor looked at him particularly. 

“ Jenniker did not wait to say anything, sir. He went 
out of school first, the moment the doors were opened. 
I don’t think he spoke a word to any of us after the 
flogging, except to warn us that he would bear no 
comments upon it,” 

“Tt is very strange where——” Dr.. Robertson’s 
words were arrested by the re-appearance of Mr. 
Jenniker’s servant. The man came in, looking wild, 
his face white, his hair standing on end. 

“ He has gone and enlisted for a soldier !” gasped he, 
altogether ignoring ceremony. 

“What? Who?” exclaimed the doctor, while the 
whole school, including the under masters, looked up in 
excitement. 

“ Master Richard has, sir. As I went out from here, 
Bailiff. Thompson was a passing, and he stopped me. 
He says he see our Master Richard in Burchester last 
night, along with a recruiting troop, and he had got 
colours a flying from his hat. He has gone and ’lisfed, 
for certain,” added the man, quite in an agony. 

Dr. Robertson paused ; he did not much like the news. 
“ Make the best of your way home to your master,” he 
presently said, “and acquaint him. Is Thompson sure 
that it was young Jenniker?” he resumed, almost 
unable to take in the unpleasant tidings. 

“ There can’t be no mistake, sir. Thompson says he 
spoke to him. I always said as it would end in some- 
thing bad,” concluded the man, as he turned to depart, 
“Master Richard was so random and self. willed : he 
never cared for nobody. Master have.crossed. him, too, 
a good deal of late.” 

The. tidings were giving Dr, Robertson very great 
concern.. When.the school broke up for breakfast, he 
proceeded to the Manor farm. Mr. Jenniker had 
returned home then, and was in possession of the news. 
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476 HLS bo Seon AiteH” Haid Dr. RoBertsott. 

“Not by me.” ariecapr 

“ Seen after, and bought off,” confined fhe dédtor. 

“Not BY m6, T Say,” Fopeated Mr. Teihiker, “He is 
a Wicked, Un¥rateful Boy. A ete taste Of tue world’s 
hardships will do hit Boda” 

“ But thero’s no knowing what $owble hitd ister 
NG mntiy Bet init,” ured the Aéctdr. « PheFe’s 6 fore- 
séeiiig where Tt may end.” ieee 

“Tt i his 8ivh look-dut,” replied MF Tentikér, * As 
he has made his bed, so shall he lie upon it,” « 

‘And hothing Was adie for ‘Richava Tenniker. Hac: 
Mr. Jéiniter possessed Boy$ Of Tis Otvai; He Had Possibly 
beech tore lénient to his Wepliew’s faults, ‘Hfe W What 
is called a gentleman farmer, had plenty of money, Aha 
intended Richard to ‘be a farmer ue hi. This, 
Richard Kad stounly Yepudiatea. Fle Waa “nd ity 
that way,” Re urged, ‘and ‘Wished for 4 iiore ‘stirring 
life. Jerihiker jpdksessed 4 triftiig pattidiony ; ‘not 
much. He was inelified to Be Wild, ahd tas thordug fy 
idle. “A Scanip Of 4 Boy,” ‘Mr. Senniker fika Been in 
the habit of calling Him; and é Called ft Tim More 
forcibly, now. There had bee ‘freyileit ‘disputes 
between thein, it Hirtied Sut, tollthing Richara’s ture 
occupation: hé Was to have éft School ‘at Midstimimer, 


how close upon them. cna ne 2 
Richard ‘Tenniker had fers 





There was no gout that * Fhe 
the disgrace of thé flogping keenly. — ithe 
instéad of going Hollie to feet afterwards, he naa 
ceeded on fot to Bufonestér, a large Uity, some | By n 
tiles distant, Heré hé fell in with & recruitin 
sergeant ; and, giving way to the fit of pose | 
was upon him, enlisted. Some Of thie Mey pe the 
blame entirely Upoh yotitiy Jénniker. ‘Ocliers oan 
that his ttidle wad ‘idt free fom a MiarS fn it! ‘Hina 
less harshness and bottle HHA perkiidsioh Been ‘eftendéa 
té hitth By Mr. and ‘Mts. saute, they drguel, H6 boy 
might have turned out Better. Pit, bonthetine 
Opiniohis amidated to nothitig’: they would not ‘yémedy 
the evil. What was doné, was dois. eae 

Short work is sometimes made of it, I Would Tvs 
you to Know, youllg gentlerién, Whetl & Boy takes the 
extreme step that Jeniitker Hhd jist taken. On the 
very morning that His 1088 wis GiscoVvéred, at the ve 
hour that Harry Vané was rélatiiig t6 the doctor i 
fact of his not having gone homie, Jédhiker Was Th the 
guard’s bok of a railway trait; Speeding t6 Pores out. 
A few more simple recruits Were With him, all that the 
Grafty sergeant, by any plausibility of wile anid persna- 
sion, had been able to enlist. The Pegimett to Which 
they had Sold themselves Was dlledtéd ‘kt Portsmouth 
under orders to embark for India. ‘This féWs travelled 
to Whittermead and to the Matior farm. 

Others had done urging My. Jéiniker otf § 
of his Nephew: fhey had found it a Tho 
Mildred pleaded still. 

“Papa! papa!” she uttered, ih much wpitation, 
and the tears streamed down her gentle fate; “pr 
buy Richard Of! Do nob let Hith go out it thi 
way! He may never return. Buy him off! ob, buy 
him off!” 


“Tt is ho business of yours, Mmdrsd, iat’ you Weed 
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concern yourself” was the reply Of Mr.” TeAhitker | 
resolute in his obdWraey: | 
phik Of his Hid life!” she Walled 

“T HaR6 6 Tout it Wil be Haka,” equably Petaree | 
Mr. Jenniker, “He should Wave SoHE of TH Hay. 
Ships ifitiscll, beforé eiteriie upon Tt. What people | 
‘SOW, UAE riitist They Heap.” 

Never Wis Uhét6'% trier Btibri, uke wOtb Ott, | 
boy8. ‘AUéoHaigly a8 You Gow, 8 yo Will Hap. Pat 
good seed intothe ground, and good fruit will Gone tt}, : 
and biiig & Blessiiy With it. Bat, if Poh setter the | 
Bid 886d brdaddust, Ht Gin But retdirn wpol FOU its din | 
recotipense, ‘Kitid Brings Porth kind. | 


CHAPTER VT. 

‘UR. GRUFP JONES Heit. 
JEnNrkER’S & fifide great Noise if the seliodl, | 
It left its impression Behind it: Mid tat PentTeAIaN was 
Sone Wif ‘on ‘His VOyaes t8 Tiidia with his re¥inent, 
Before another syllablé Was Réard frém atiy Otic boy 
about “runhitig away” Bat the tapressions stamped 
on thé mitids of séhodl-boys a®é éMhceable as prints bn 
the sea-side sand: and as the time wore on, old feelings 
Began to restitié their tendency. The fiext to rebel was 
Mr. Gruff Jones. : : 

Not to rai away: Mr. Grair possessed too hiuch 
innate conscientiousness to attempt that; besides beitig 
of a timid temperament. But he did what Jenniker 
Had once ddviséd him to G6! he worried his father. 

“ Let 6 #6 to sa! T eah’t btop Gn Wd. 1 shal 


| never be Happy tiles To to séa.” Ania this Was the 


biden Of his Sone niblit and day. ‘Squite Sores grew 
Wweaty. Whit Was more, he gréiy provoked ‘dnd angry, 
Cotistant dropping Will Wear AWay & storie: find yoiltiy 
Mr. Graff's évérlaatitig réfraih word awhy the patibnce 
of his father. : tenet . 

“Very well, young gentleiiin,” said the squire, 
Way. “Well ‘dive an éid to this. Iho of & trading 
vessel, that’s going to the Mauritid§, aid I'M Bitid you 
appréritids 48 the captain” 

Gruff was iit Wh Scvtaay. Ditto caved he, in his bhi 
ilfulritss, how he ee $64, Providéd he aia wet there. 
‘ApPretitics Ut tdt npprefitiés ; A tradi Tagger or 
fine fitite! Before the Yast, Or’ Potitlemth middy; it 
ll séemed bile +6 Grulf. “Tis 8kperietee had t6 come. 

Away Tie bore té find Hts Groniies, the Boys OF his dwn 
Gadk, “Tan gir at last 1” cried We, throwing his dip 
up to fli tiotids, “The woverhor Has conte t6.” 

« Qolfig Where ? fished they. “To Sea?” 

Gro Hodded fifty tities; arid Hiade firoucttes, aid 
danced on one leg, and altogether perroriied olitragedtis 
tokens of delight, to the exdustive city Of Willfam 
ANait, Who Seéined tH reset thé Tick as a persotil 
injury t hithsélf. ‘Whit Way two Hiohths the unhappy 
Gruff would have performed unliéard-of ‘pénaiicé to te 
On land Ayain' for Ab haa the found out what w sea life 
Wiis, to his thiserable cdvt: Birt that is neither here nor 
there, At present, seeing it ohty itt prospective, it wis 
all douleu? de rose. 

“T bay, Gruff, tet ts How You a¥6 got In the 
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that, wheh £ Hive ‘never béeh ditéfol ? “THE go- 
VYernor knows of @ thading Vessel betitid for the Matti- 
tis, and he Sys fie Sliall pat Hie “apprentice te the 
captain.” ‘ 

One of Hhé Boys Pave a SAY] Whistle. It Was Gripper: 
who was Wof infected With the séi Wndiiid. Gripper 
knew somewhat niéfe of ships arid the WORK of those Whd 
had to tian thei, eHaN HOS OF tid Weys dia. “TS whe 
i big veadel, Gruif’? * abled the. 

«Tiree Windréd and thirty tank 

Gripper tried up Nis nose. “Oh! a Girt} Hittite 
trading sloop! I'll tell you what, Gruff: if the squire’s 
not doing this #6 give you W sickétiér, Gall 16 a Dhtch- 
man.” 

“Tt won't do it, heh 1” Petia Mr, Grain & heat, 
fot pleased at the saggestion. “Td as sui go ih & little 
triding Soop a8 T4°g6 in the Biggest naval ship that 
ever floated.” 

“Seven ddcks and id batten,” put it Gripper. 

“Your até & jackass, Gripper !” retuitied Graff, Chahiis 
considerably. “What docs it thatter Now You gd to 
Ha? ‘The tussle fs, $6 get There ab Al, Wher Hl one’s 
folks aré agaihst it!” 

“Took here, Graft! dking apart, they aré Wretched, 
dorifortless things, thidse trading Vedsels, All Wands 
have to work, and work aliké. Nine times out of ten 
they are imperfectly niatihed.” _ 

“T don’t care how much I work.” 

“You have never tried work yet.” 

« And what do you meah by ‘impérfedtly thantiéd ?’” 

pursiied Graff, resentfully. 
| . “Why, suppose the Complethiont: Of iiich fheceiaiy to 
Work a vessel is, Say, fifteen,” explained Grippér ; «she'll 
put to sea with only ten of 86, Boys incltided. A ‘fee 
treat that, for the lot! ‘They havé to Bé at Work pretty 
well night and day.” : 

“What fin!” cried Graf “T shalt tike 7 
Were made for work.” . . 

“Gripper’s saying it Out of Shvy, Grath® ihterposda 
William Allair, “ because he’s not going litmelf.” 

“Tis nothing élse,” aseénted Grail. 

Gripper laughed good-humouredly. “I wouldn't 
make the sea tay profession if you paid ie ih gold to do 
it. Vane knows f irotild not. “Rebdaly evér Heid me 
speak up for the sea, If Grulf goes, he'll wish inisélr 
back again. ‘Speak the ‘truth, Varie: won't he Have & 
sickener ? ” ‘ , 

“Tt’s awfully hard work on some of those trading 
ships,” acknowledged Harry Vane. “ Sometiltiés, too, the 
treatment’s bad. It depends a good deal upon the mate 
you get.” 

“The captain, you'mean, Vane,” said Harris. 

“I mean the mate, He has more to do with the 
apprentice boys than the captain has, You ‘will be 
to have saci of it, Graff, any way.” 

“'That’s first-rate, Vane ! ‘you talking of hard work at 
#ea,” spoke up an inoreduldtis boy’: ‘and Vastly ineredu- 
lous they ‘all were, as to there being anything of con- 
sequence to do 6n board &ship. “ You have said, hiin- 
dreds of times, that you did not care what amount of 
work you should have to do at sea.” 

“J don't,” said Harry Vane. “Work does not come 
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wis t6 M6, be 1b e¥o® do MBOridtis. Griiffs Hiads of 
differnt Metal: So is ANE” 

Whit tht?” tHied Williait, in a flery tot. 

* fe are,” said Gripper. “You are no dre fit tc 
$6 te Sea tha A wit. As ¥4 Griiff, he f8 thé elas son, 
and drops {ite a forthe by inhitithtice. If ser sotte 
Of tis GPS t6 cowht Gnotith fuFtaiie to get bredd and 
Cheeks, We Hist Work for it. Bub Pa fot ork at sea. 
Sethe Of these Gays, hen Gruif has Bot t6 Heats at the 
winch, and his arms are aching like mad, and the Sweat’s 
pouring off him in bneketfals, atid be kidws by expe- 
ried that it Hothing but Work, work, Work, froin the 
vessers Stating fromi She port till she pits itd anotlér 
—& species Of Fridn’s Wheel, whth We iiilist be always 
HiFhing—thén he My to Hiidelf, * What a fool T Was 
6 GOW Heke, Wheh T might BS at dine ehjsyifig ihy- 
self, iid ‘déing Hoth ie 1? * 

«Thit’s trad” Hodded Harty Valie. 

The boys stared in surprise. “ What has coms to you, 
Vane ?” they asked. “You ate always preaching up 
for the sek. Why tin Availist ithoW? I'd fever Be a 
turticdat 1” 

“No fear of my turning Sgaiist it,” replied Harry 
Vand. « Tt ts & gtoridusd life, batted tha any othef in 
the World, Hid T Hope it will be iniiie. But I ai iiot 
sWeh i daft Wis t hag myself With thé idea that there’h 
B6 Hotlifng % WS. You wéré talkifig about tiers: 
well, I know that at sea the W6rk’s héver déne in them. 
T shall Wke ths fife, even if T go th & Hader. But some 
of i would not.” ‘ 

That's all Brho* cried Gruff Tones. * We shall fike 
it ith Well as you, Atid, T say, Giipier, what's the witch 
for ? dé they Want With a Winch On Board ship?” 

“Pout fifa Oat soon endtith, If You ¥6 in & trader,® 
returned Gripper, with a laugh. 

“7 I go!” ironically retorted Griff, * As if any- 
thing should stop #6 now !° 

. Bory tisay?s HOt Obligéd fo go in a tridér,” retorted 
William Allair. ! 

“Not obliged; true,” assented Gripper. “ Jones has 
just told ‘is he going in ome ; and all you féllows who 
fntend ‘funning away can’t expect anything else. It’s 
only thosé nanky ditty traders who Took at runaway 


chaps. But, go in any ship you will, youll fiid the work 
enough.” 

«Keep your ridicule to yourself, Gripper,” advised 
Graff Sones. “I shall go, in spite of the work.” 

And aécordingly young Mr. Groff did go. Prelimi- 


varies being arranged, ahd outht provided, fe was 
embarked by his father on board the trading ship spoken 
of. ‘The day that Squire Jones rettirned from seeing 
him on board, he encountered Mr. Allairt, William’s 
father. 

“So Hugh is actually off, squire ?” 

“ Actually and truly,” replied Squire Jones. “I'd 
have pat hit downfight before the mast, but for the 
bad ‘companionship Of the sailors. As it is, I expect he 
will gét t6d much of that. But there’s no help for it, 
He must take his chance.” 

© T suppése Hie inuist.” 

« FON hive 6 Wtour with tio lowest of them. Tt is 
the only way to deal with i boy wlio gets the séa-fever 
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into him: let him go, and work it out. Hugh has no 
more genuine liking or adaptation for that sort of life 
than I have. And that he will find out before he is 
much older.” 

“He will come back thankful enough to settle down 
into a quiet.country life,” remarked Mr. Allair. 

“T can’t think what possesses the boys to suffer these 
wild notions to enter their heads,” exclaimed Squire 
Jones, in a tone of vexation, ‘“ There’s your. son ; he’s 
another.” 

“ Tt arises from indolence, and from a love,of roving,” 
said Mr. Allair. “They see a pretty little skiff gliding 
on the calm waters of a lake—bask in her themselves, 
possibly, in the pleasant inertness of a summer's day, 
and they pick up their notion of life on board ship from 
that, assuming that the one must be as easy and delight- 
ful as the other. A more agreeable mode of. spending 
their time, they think, than working with the hands or 
the brain, on land,” 

And that is precisely it. Mr. Allair was right. 

A few mornings after this, Mr. and Mrs, Vane, Harry 
and Caroline, were at breakfast in their home. Frede- 
rick, the eldest son, was away. 

A-servant came in with the letters—two: both for 
Mr. Vane. One of them he opened in some hurry, 
glanced over its contents, and put it away in his pocket, 

“ That letter has an official look,’ remarked Mrs, Vane 
to him, “ Who is it from ?” 

Mr, Vane controlled a smile, and answered, somewhat 
evasively, “ It is on business.” 

Harry swallowed his breakfast in haste, and. then 
rose.. The summer holidays were on now, always held 
late at Dr. Robertson’s. A glorious time, boys think, 
when they have their liberty throughout the sunny 
day. 

“ Where are you off to, Harry?” 

* Out fly-fishing, papa. I and Allair are going to see 
if we can’t get some fish out of thatlazy stream. Gripper 
said he’d come too, if he could. But we were not to 
wait for him.” 

“Will you defer your expedition for an hour ?” 

Harry scarcely understood, “ Allair’s waiting for me, 
papa. I said I’d be with him by nine o’clock.” 

“ Nevertheless, when I request you to wait a little, I 
suppose you can ? ” : 

“Oh, of course, papa,” replied Harry, in a cheerful, 
ready tone of acquiescence. With all his carelessness, 
he was a thoroughly obedient, right-minded boy. 

“You can run to Allair’s, and tell him that you can- 
not start just yet. Then come back again,” 

“Very well,” said Harry. “Do you want me to go 
out for you, papa?” 

“All in good time. You will see what I want by- 
and-by.” 

Harry tossed on his cap, and departed, They saw him 
careering down the road, whistling, leaping, shouting, as 
healthy boys are given to do.. Mr. Vane waited until 
Caroline left the room, and then turned to his wife, 
speaking somewliat abruptly. 

“The time has come when something must be decided 
about Harry. Sea, or not sea? Which is it to be?” 

“ Frederick, why do you ask me?” 





ourselves permitting it. My consent is ready, What 
of yours? If you object, something else must be thought 
of for him.” 

Mrs, Vane leaned her head upon her hand, sighing 
deeply. “I suppose I must, say that. my consent is also | 
ready,” she presently said, lifting her face and its sad 
expression. “I cannot conceal from myself that Harry | 
appears to be fitted for the sea far more than he is fitted 
for any home occupation; and I have latterly been 
bringing my mind, to contemplate it as a thing that | 
will be.” 

“ You are doing wisely, Anne,” said Mr. Vane, 

“T consent, out of regard to his wishes—his happiness, | 
He says he could not be happy on land.” 

“ Harry would like your approbation better than your 
bare consent,” returned Mr. Vane, with a smile. Ho 
had always believed it would come to this. 

“ He shall have it,” said Mrs, Vane. “If he does go, | 
he shall not go in a half-and-half way, I can no longer | 
blind myself to the fact—to the belief, I should rather | 
say—that it is the sphere where his talents will find | 
their proper vent; and therefore my duty is plain, 
Harry shall go: and may God speed him !” 

“T have never understood the ground of your anti- 
pathy, Anne,” remarked Mr, Vane. 

“The danger. Nothing else. On board a ship 
there will be but a plank between him and eternity.” 

Yes, there will: God’s protecting hand, The same 
God.who has watched over. and taken care of him on 
land, will watch over and protect him on the waters,” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, I know,” she reverently answered. 
“But ”—after a pause—‘we do hear continually of 
fearful and fatal shipwrecks,” 

“T cannot deny it. Let us hope that a better fate 
may be his. Though, when a lad embraces the sea a 
his occupation, he must be worse than thoughtless if he 
does not remember that he also embraces its dangers, 
My father passed his years at sea, and he lived to a gool 
old age, Anne.” 

“ Aye,” replied Mrs. Vane, who appeared buried in 
inward thought. 

“What is the matter? You look vexed.” 

“T am taking blame to myself,” she answered, withs 
half smile. “I might have foreseen that this would b 
the ending. In fact, I did foresee it: and yet I kept 
thrusting the thought away from me. I ought to have 
looked it fully in the face, and allowed proper measures 
to be taken,” 

“What do you mean by proper measures ?” 

“Yes, I have foreseen it, almost from the boy’s ia- 
fancy,” she continued, as if she heard not Mr. Vane’ 
question. “Much as I disliked the idea of it myself 
there was always a conviction in my inmost heart, 4 
hidden voice, that would now and then make itself heard 
in spite of me, whispering that the sea would eventually 
be. Harry’s destination. It was this silent conviction 
that kept me from ever saying, ‘You shall not go. | 
will never consent.’ My opposition to it has alwayt 
been a negative one.” 

“ Of which Master Harry has not failed to hold cog 
nisance. He has repeatedly said, ‘Mamma_has never 
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said I shall not go.? But you were speaking of taking 
proper measures.” 

“Of their not having been taken,” corrected Mrs. 
Vane. “And I say that I take blame to myself. Had I 
summoned up the courage to look at it in the proper 
light, he might have been entered for the navy. Of 
course, it is too late to do it now, and the merchant 
service alone is open to him.” 

Mr. Vane laughed. “ Well, I had the courage,” he 
said, taking a letter from his pocket, and throwing it 
upon the table, “Harry has been entered for the navy 
long ago, and this letter contains his appointment.” 

Mrs. Vane could not immediately take in the sense of 
the words. “ Entered for the navy long ago!” she 
ejaculated. “ Harry ?” 

“Bven so, J foresaw that the sea would inevitably, 
humanly speaking, be his destination, and I caused his 
name to be entered. Had you declined to allow him to 
depart, the appointment would have been returned, and 
no harm done.” 

“T am so glad to hear it!” exclaimed Mrs. Vane. 
“You smile! You are thinking how suddenly I have 
veered round in my opinions! But I assure you there 
is no suddenness in it. I have been, as I tell you, 
for some time making my mind up to the unavoidable 
necessity. And it is the doing se which has, I believe, 
in a measure, reconciled me to it.” 

“You will be quite reconciled in time,” said Mr. 
Vane. 

“Yes, I make no doubt of it. 
God,” 


T must trust him to 


(To be continued.) 








Hiterary Rotices, 
etme nares! 
BISHOP COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Oriticatly Examined. 
By the Right Rev. Jonn Witi1am Conenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. London: Longmans, 


SIXTH NOTICE, 
WE may commence this section of our notice of Bishop 
Colenso’s book with the words of Dr. Havernick. “The 
historical contents of the Pentateuch,” says he, “are of 
very great importance, . . . because they constantly bear 
testimony in favour of its age and authenticity, and lead 
to the following important results, We find in later 
times no period which we could deem capable of pro- 
ducing the Pentateuch as a whole; for this reason, the 
opponents of its authenticity are obliged to ascribe the 
different portions of the work to widely different periods. 
If we allow the apostles to be such persons as they assert 
themselves to be, we must admit also that the very fre- 
quent apostolical allusions to the Pentateuch are a high 
sanction to the work ; and we cannot overlook the fact 
that every opinion which, with greater or less decision, 
finds in the Pentateuch a work of fraud enters into an 
unavoidable conflict with the New Testament itself.” 
As a matter of fact, we find more than eighty places in 
the New Testament where the Pentateuch is either 
quoted or referred to; the name of Moses occurs’ nearly 
Seventy times, and general allusions to the law are very 
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numerous. A great number of these quotations and 
allusions are in the discourses and sayings of the Lord 
Jesus. And yet, in the face of them all, Bishop Colenso 
ventures to deny that Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and 
to deny that if is true. Of the account of the exodus in 
particular, he says: it is an obvious inference from his 
statements “that such a narrative as that of the exodus 
could never—in its present form, and as a whole, at all 
events—have been written by Moses, or by any one 
who had actually taken part in the scenes which it pro- 
fesses to describe.” The facts, as he calls them, just 
before referred to, are to be found in the book of Num- 
bers ; it is, therefore, clear that the remark applies to the 
other books of Moses. Thus, then, we find Bishop Colenso 
declaring not only that we are wrong in receiving the 
Pentateuch as true, but. condemning Christ and his 
apostles either as deceivers or deceived, The conse- 
quences, as it regards our Lord and the New Testament, 
are very serious, no matter whether they were deceivers 
or deceived. 

If the apostles were deceived, they could not have 
written by Divine inspiration. But admitting they 
wrote by Divine inspiration, we are under the awful 
necessity of holding that the Holy Ghost, while it in- 
spired them, at least permitted them to write what is 
false. Dr. Colenso cannot deny this, and therefore the 
unholy daring of his opinions is manifest. As it regards 
the Lord Jesus, we all know how often and how earnestly 
he appeals to Moses and the law. Was he mistaken? 
did he know that Moses never wrote the law, and yet 
did he appeal to it as his? If he was mistaken, the 
Gospel is not true; for it tells us he knew all things. If 
he knew otherwise, then the Jews were right in calling 
him a deceiver. In either case we are compelled to cast 
in our lot with the Unitarians, and to deny the divinity 
of our Lord. Is Dr. Colenso prepared todo this? Let 
us rather ask if he has notdone it? He anticipates that 
Christ’s words will be quoted against him, but he 
endeavours to meet the objection. Let us see how he 
does it. 

First, he says the objection has no force, for it is only 
certain parts of the Pentateuch to which the Saviour 
refers, We answer that the references are not only 
to certain parts of the Pentateuch, but to it as a whole. 

Again, the Pentateuch then is known to have been 
the same as now. Some of the New Testament quota- 
tions are of the very things to which Bishop Colenso 
appeals as evidence of the falsehood of the history. Thus 
in Num. xxv. 9 we read :— 

“ And those that died in the plague were twenty and 
four thousand.” 

This passage is singled out by the bishop at page 146. 
Tt is also referred to by St. Paul in 1 Cor. x. 8, where he 
says they “fell in one day, three and twenty thousand.” 
We hardly néed stop to explain the difference by saying 
that the writer and the speaker use round numbers. 

The second answer to the objections from our Lord's 
quotations of Moses is that the Son of God only accom- 
modated his words to the current popular language of 
the day, as he did when he spoke of the sun rising, &c, 
To this we would reply that our Lord never based an 
argument upon a mere form of speech, and that his 
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entire use of Moses shows that he. believed the Penta- 
teuch. Thus, i in a passage referred ' and cited by the 
bishop, Christ. says (John v. 46, 47), “ Had ye bey 
Moses ye would haye believed me: far he wrote of me. 
But if ye belieye not his writings, how shall ye believe my 
wor ds sg 

His next answer is, that we may believe in our Lor iu 
divinity, and yet ask why it should be thought that 
would speak with certain Divine now iat on this 
matter more than upon other matters of ordinary science 
or history. From this we are to canclide that Christ 
really did not know anything about the matter, When 
, he said Moses wrote of him, he was deceived, for it was 
some one else. So in all the many gecasions of his 
quoting Moses he was deceived, Bishop Colenso, then, 
knows better than Christ knew who wrote the Pe 
tench; to say fhe least, he claims fo know more of i 
| quthorship. Perhaps the missionary to the Zulus ins | 
| lost sight of John viii, 66— 58 a passage which closes 
with the words, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before 
Abraham was Tam,” Under any circumstances, Bishop 


Colense believes in a divinity which is consistent with 
ignorange and delusion, He who knew what, was in 
men knew not wha wroie the Pentateuch! Tre, says 
| the bishop; for Christ © voluntarily entered int allen | whi 
ditions of ay But, even this is not. true ; 
though hg was in all points made like unte his brethren, 
there Was one hid 19, whigh no Es can compete with | of 
ie whi¢h a aka t * wees} from or There was 
8 seco! Rone of us Bae 1.5% 
tin iy him det ie rived ad ogily. 
Surely, the 
mopls and gota of Curse op some fo 
this mysterious capacity of Son rv fant th 
in figsh. mip we are now Cf to, heheve Sha 
lived and died, and ascended tp heave wit nS sore 
ing what Bighop Colengo has found on: sla / 
never wrote the Pentateuch. » Or w we must ly: 
though he knew this, he never un eceived men upon 
the subject, but promulgated their errors. at the 
Sayiour quoted Moses after his resurrection (luke axiv. 
27, 44) will be spilicient to show. te Lit ne 
alone are better arguments for ry) 
Colensa’s against it, ‘The autation tae it st 
not help him, because the words - ae 
ia, 4 paal} spoken of hj ae 
ore he en’ npo’ ul ic he 
expression can be mae be of him d * . oa kee | mea 
his baptism and the descent of if i: Forge 4 
fee] the force of them, And besides, a pe | 
not mere information, in which he is to 
progress or advanced (not ingreased, as our | 
it). De, Colpngo holds thet our Lord entered. into that |W 
confition “which makes our growth in. all ordinary |. 
knowledge gradual and fimited.” We eannot far a mo- 
ment assent tg this, hecquge it contradicts the 
Let the reader turn tp the following passages, and: see 
whether our Lord depended gn such souregs ag we do | 
for ordinary knowledge, ar rather, Sed oul hig know: 
ledge gap. be in. any proper foie nary kngwr 
jedge. Matt, xii. 25 and ot 8; int ace 
vi, Gh xii. 115 Zyl. 19,995 Ax}, 12, 





But why. should we,go.fucther into the proof ta 
Bishop Colenso, in denying the testimony of Christ tp 
Moses, denies his Divine knowledge, and lays himself 
open to the charge of Socinianism? Why need we go 
further, into evidence, to le a ye that the inspiration y 
the evangelists and Ani with the Diyine kno. 
ledge of Christ ? oy & these is necessary. We 
are literally driven to sonclysion that, logically 
garzied out, Dr, Calenso’s: opinions conduct directly to 
the denial of the pF ofthe whole Bible, and 
the proper deity of the Son of God, . We do not Ho 
that he says his views are consistent with a belief in the 
divinity. of Christ. ~ is. he pot, aware that our 
Lord’s perfect, knowles on tryth have ever furnished 
powerful arguments for “ ivimiby 2 

aed do, we forget that Bishop Colenga admits 
ie kind of revelation and inspiration in the Ponte 

a, He RNP th he explains his qeaning 


= at Tee passages fro t fi 
4 dat e inspiration. 1 Spm ro gt fp 
for be claims Divine en: for men “oF all climes 


and Beil ages and This is the ground 
ae oat Tnddels when they Tosh 


me th the cr of Ete r faith. This is the ground | 


he ablest ancient and 
morte efepders of the ie The very principle on 
aol tasy have proceeded hag | 
ature only was enjoyed, by the hegthen, that the 
fy ‘of tevelation has been imparted only by the 
Scriptures, and thet the light of inspiration was limited 
to those who wrote the Scriptures or are recogneaae 
prophets. What says St. Pay}, and what says St. Peter 
on this matter? Two or three references to them may 
not be in vain. In Romans, for example, we have 
whole chapters based on the assumption that the Pen- 
tateuch is both true and inspired. Such is the fourth 
chapter, in: which: wa‘ haye: not. only the’ historical 
» | Character of these. books admitted, but also their 
inspiration ; as ver. 28, 24: “Now it wag nok written 
for his sake alone, that it was imputed to him; butifor 
us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on 
eee eae our. Lord from the dead,” 
lepgp bas written 9 commentary upg 
Bompas; if he hag not, fqund history and inspiration 
= | daughters, 9 imagine he can find jt nowhere. The 
and | records were written with a Diving ce reaching @ 
tg Gospel times. A similar employment of the Mostip 
pocurs in 1 Por. x, where the apostle roles 
to Es facts in the beers which Dr, Colpnsa call 
says, “ Pa Pm things happened unto 
ey ae written for gut at 
sn of the world arp come? 
God did not inspire Moges 
reat paar eames thats be reject the Bible 
e « give ong more example, whieh is frop 
re St. Payl says, “Hor it # 
of Moses, Thoy shalt not be 
God take care for.exen® Or saith he it altogether fa 
gue sakes? For aur sakes, ug doubt, thisis written,” & 
Now observe how §t. Paul here nop only alls. the 
Pentateuch the law of Moses, butte refers the precept 
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| quoted to. God, at author, and.ha sho shows that it 

} yas written ith Jessi ates Here surely, we 

have saan and. whateyer else may 
justify our belief 

that it is truly the word of God. 
| It would be easy to multiply a illustrations from 
St. Paul’s writings’; ‘and the Bpistle to ihe Heb shrew; ag 
particular, might be appealed to as almost wi al 
founded upon the two-fold pitt of ‘the truth’ ‘and tipi 
tation of ‘the books of Mosés. “The téstimony’ of Christ, 
thus repeated in St. Paul, finds ‘its adcep' tice “and 
repetition in the other inspired writers” of the New 
Testament. See, for example, the second ‘chapter of 
James, the third of. 1) Peter, the first) and sevond of 
2 Peter, &o. | Yet if we are to believe Bishop Colenso; 
all the prophets; evangelists, and other inspired writers} 
and even the Lord himself, were in érpor’ in believing 
Moses the guthor of a true history, Web Moses, was 
honoured to re-appear upon the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion. Nor is there any name in heaven of mere man 
more honoured than that of Moses; for the hosts above 
“sing the song of Moses, the servant of God, and the 
song of the b,” 

Surely Wa e, ie in this case feel any, difficulty, | « 
Wisk cutee Tho thovghis K. good men 
have for wey "ntti ia de red ypon 
holy book, ast CE ave lived an aot in he Te tithe 
Shall we fivfen tathér to a t rite ott o- whose » new- 
born doubts are ‘Setbéfore ns Gr our “agceptance : é? sha 
we prefer his judgment to the judginent “or pro hels 
and evangelists, apostles and saints? Shall" we ‘prefer 
his judgitiént t that ofthe blessed Saviout' PANG alt, 
it comes to this, “If “Dr!” Coléhso “fs right, we have 
| followed fables, and fables not very cunningly devised! 
But what he says is not true, and it will We" found that 
we can not only refute his objections: against the 
Pentatench, but produce positive and triumphant argu- 
ments in its favour. Qne thing is certain, and it «is, 
that when the commotion caused by this strange assault 
upon our Bible hag passed away, the Rible will be found 
wishaken and unscathed, the law.of the Lord will still 
be perfect, converting the spul, and Moses will still bear 
true record of Israel , and truewitness to Christ. 
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A cpneryay, who some years ago I resided amon 
the’ con if “oti,” nial set ements, expresse 
himgelf"as as’ Poll OWS in work pes entitled, 

orrors” of Trai tatio D: T asked 
what, next to the Suite" i no ance ‘of Liem ide in 
@ | whi ich hey Wal te y enter, yas 3 the | chief cause of 
Gitibo ston eid “reply, T Sa erance,’ 

time, T shoul answer, “Th. 
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Os boa 


tem blend” Aid a third time, 'T 
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Al. UNNATURAL MOTHER. 
Ap " London. police-court,:a week or two back, a 
woman was charged withthe maltreatment of her 
infant, aged nine months, both by beating and other- 
wise ill-using it, and’ by starving it." The little 
creature presented @ ghastly. appearance, being’ lite- 
ray. neduced to. skin and boric, the former hanging 
loosely. upon its emaeiated frame, which was likewise 
covered with sores and bruises, the evidént result: of 
blows and Is tions, When discovered, it was lying 


ct a heap , the wretched i for a bed, 
anata par at ptretched” deside 1 


a state of 
as = ne in ror ingensible {6 th @ feeble moans 


the sole signs ‘which the poor infant 
ve rae rye dot: “Ts there pia) power on 
cs Which could thus deaden a: anc vert the natural 
eelings Ce a } midther, a de a low the very 
bes, W hose instinct in ra ion and tending 
of their dung endows the ie est with strength, ahd 
renderg bol ays (foe's noe 3t timo Tous? 10 


ry suQge's REMARKS. 
iy bi ERSON once observed, at the spring 
ae a at York oof" If they togk away from the 
al] those eases in which drunkenness bad 
some gonnection, either with the person accused, or 
the Lge party, it would leaye that large calendar 


ang. * . Qn another occasion, the same 
indge es eaiy that‘: if al] men could be dissuaded from 
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the use of intoxicating liquors, his office, and that of 
the other judges, would be a sinecure.” At the 
assizes held in Liverpool, some years back, there were 
between sixty and seventy prisoners in calendar, all 
of whom, except three or four, were committed for 
crimes arising out of drunkenness. Four men were, 
on that occasion, convicted of killing their wives, 
each of the women being in a state of intoxication. 
In passing sentence, the learned judge above alluded 


to directed attention to the awful examples afforded | 


by the unhappy criminals ; he hoped that all present 
would take warning, and that they would resolve 
from that moment to the end of their lives to abstain 
from all intoxicating liquor. 
MALONE, THE MURDERER. 

MA tone, the murderer of Mr, Lennard (March,1833), 
when the verdict * guilty” was pronounced against 
him, in Kilkenny Court-house, said to the judge— 
“Yes, my lord, I am guilty ;" and pointing to his 
mother, in the same dock, exclaimed, “ She has been 
the cause of it.” It appeared that the aged monster, 
who was upwards of eighty years old, had agreed for 
the price of blood to be shed by her offspring. She 
watched the approach of the unfortunate victim, and 
also handed the pistol to her son on his coming within 
their reach. Malone was at first horrified, and re- 
fused. “How can I murder the poor gentleman?” 
heasked. “ Take this, you cowardly rascal ! ” said his 
unnatural mother, and gave him a half-pint of whisky, 
obtained for the occasion. He drank the poison, 
committed the fearful crime, and suffered the penalty. 

Pegsworth, the murderer, in an examination pre- 
vious to his trial, said: “It has been stated that I 
was perfectly cool and collected at the time: I de- 
clare to God, at whose bar I must shortly appear, 
that I was not sober; and I can say, to the best of 
my recollection, that I did not think of the horrid 
deed at all, until about twenty minutes before it was 
perpetrated.” 


THE IDOL OF MODERN TIMES. 

Ar Exeter Hall there is now exhibiting a picture, by 
the well-known artist, George Cruikshank, entitled, 
“The Worship of Bacchus,” in which are depicted, 
with a truthfulness that. makes the representation 
terrible, some of the horrors by which such devotions 
have been distinguished. With all our modern en- 
lightenment, there is no denying that we have set up 
in our midst an idol, whose altar is too often a bloody, 
desecrated hearthstone; whose rites are deeds. of 
violence and abomination ; who is worshipped with 
foul language, oaths, obscenity, and blasphemous 
mirth. The sacrifices demanded by this idol are 
human ones; the victims not alone those self-immo- 
lated—too often the nearest and the dearest to those 
wretched devutees are doomed to suffering by the 
craving of a resistless and insatiate appetite. 

The wife slain by the hand of the immolating 
priest—a drunken husband ; the infant plucked from 





the besotted mother’s breast by her own hand; 
sisters, mothers, brothers, friends, whose lifeless and 
mangled bodies in turns testify alike to the mad reck. 
lessness of the worshipper, and the insatiable blood. 
thirstyness of the idol. 

But not human life alone is the acceptable offering 
at the shrine of this Moloch. . All those gifts which 
a beneficent Creator has bestowed, to adorn and 
enrich man’s mortal estate, have in turn been laid 
upon the altar, drink rendering the owner of they 
gifts indifferent to their value. Innocence, ‘honour, 
truth, valour, fame, daily become the prey of 
the modern idol. Beauty, health, strength, the 
love of country, and the domestic affections, haye | 
been laid low in the dust. Fortunes have been sacri. 
ficed—the daughter's portion, the widow’s mite, the 
orphan’s sustenance, have been swallowed up by the | 
claims of the unclean idol—drink ! 


A “DRUNKEN” SCENE. 


How pregnant often of riot, wounds, bloodshed, even 
death, is what is termed a drunken row! Maen, 
illiterate and uncultured, to whose passions the rein has 
been given, are terrible enough for the time they are 
stirred by anger, prejudice, or vengeance ; but while 
we can count upon reason, we may, at least, believe 
that some sort of justice, however wild, will guide 
their actions. Let the drink form an element in the 
motive power, and justice and reason vanish—blind, 
ungovernable, undirected fury alone guides the 
blow or points the murderous knife, Not. many 
weeks have elapsed since an unoffending and respect: 
able tradesman, quietly pursuing his avocation within 
his own shop, was set upon and murdered, almost 
before the eyes of his wife and children, by a ruffian, | 
one of a party, just fresh from the public-house, and 
mad with drink. The wretch declared, when a few | 
hours’ confinement had. sobéred him, that he had not | 
the slightest recollection of having committed the | 
deed ; and, though we may doubt the perfect trath of | 
that statement, there cannot be a doubt that no 
malice existed against the murdered man ; that in his | 
sober senses it would never have entered into the | 
liead of the culprit even to originate the ‘‘row” | 
which ended so fatally, and of which the results 
could be scarcely less terrible to the wretched offender | 
than to his victim, though the life of the former was. | 
spared, chiefly in consideration of the testimony which | 
spoke forcibly to his general good character and mild- | 
ness of disposition. 

Aye, but good character and mild disposition have | 
little to do with the effects of the maddening draught. | 
The harmless neighbour of to-day may become the | 
furious assailant of the morrow; and while the wor- 
ship of the grim idol is countenanced and sustained, 
who is safe ? 

Authorities whose experience in this matter are 
hardly to be questioned, have borne emphatic testi- 
mony to the mighty power of strong drink for evil. 
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THE AGREEMENT OF SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY; 


oR, 
THE WORKS OF GOD BEARING WITNESS TO THE 
WORD OF GOD, 


Y.—THE END OF THIS DISPENSATION, 

Jones. Good morning, Williams. What is to 
be our subject this morning ? 

Wiiuiams. I think it is one which resembles 
the first on which we touched. I mean, that 
it concerns certain declarations of God’s word, 
which we receive darkly and blindly, and only 
because we must. That is to say, when a man 
has satisfied himself that the Bible is the word 
ef God, he will not allow himself to stumble at 
any of its “hard sayings.” He will remember 
that he is like a fly crawling over the dome of 
St. Paul’s, and that it would be mere folly if he 
were to expect to have every question made clear 
to him in this life. Hence he receives some 
statements of Scripture simply because he finds 
them in God’s word, and expects that a day 
will come when he shall understand them more 
clearly. 

J. What are the statements to which you are 
now alluding ¢ : 

W. I am thinking of certain fearful predic- 
tions which are met with towards the close of 
the Bible; such as, “The day of the Lord will 
come as @ thief in the night ; in the which the 
heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat ; the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall 
be burned up” (2 Peter iii. 10). How have 
you been in the habit of reading such passages ? 

J. Why, I must confess, very much in the 
way you just now described, I have read them 
in the Bible, and therefore I have submitted to 
them. I knew that “with God all things are 
possible,” and that therefore it would be foolish 
to say, “How can these things be?” Yet I 
own that when I looked at the mighty ocean, 
or cast my eye over a vast tract of sandy or 
stony country, I have felt that it was difficult to 
conceive of such a conflagration. 

W. I know that such thoughts will imtrude; 
and therefore the remark is useful, that here, 
too, geology comes in, and makes it far more 
easy to believe intelligently these declarations of 
Scripture, by showing us that, thousands of 
years ago, such scenes have actually occurred on 
the surface of this earth, 

J. Is this so? 

W. Surely, Have you already forgotten two 








or three passages from scientific writers, which | 
repeated to you in our first or second conver- 
sation? For instance, the words of Cuvier: 
“ Life has often been disturbed on this earth by | 
terrible events; calamities which have moved 
and overturned the entire crust of the globe.” | 
Or those of Lardner: “It pleased the Most | 
High to doom the past world to sudden destruc- 
tion, by the secondary agency of geological | 
convulsions.” To which I might add the testi- | 
mony of Professor Phillips, who says that the | 
world, in its former period of existence, felt | 
some “epochs of extraordinary disturbance, in | 
which the relations of sea and land were altered | 
by internal convulsions.” 

J. Yes, I remember that you quoted some of 
these passages ; but do they not seem principally 
to relate to something like our earthquakes ? 

W. Doubtless, these were convulsions caused 
by. fire, and in which fire played a principal 
part. Thus, Sir R. Murchison speaks of “con- 
vulsions utterly unmeasurable and inexplicable ;” 
which were caused by “vast outpourings oi the 
subterranean fires.” Again, he tells us of “out- 
bursts of great volumes of igneous matter from 
the interior; the extraordinary violence of 
which is made manifest by clear evidences.” 
And all writers on gedlogy abound in passages 
on the earth’s “cooling down,” and in specu- 
lations as to the period when it became cool 
enough to be fit for the habitation of birds, and 
beasts, and fishes. 

J. What, then, is your view, on the whole? 

W.. It is simply this; geology declares, with 
a very distinct and unbroken voice, that the 
crust of the earth presents abundant signs and 
tokens of a period or periods when fire ruled 
and raged upon it. Investigators find clear 
traces of “ outbursts of great volumes of igneous 
matter from the interior, with extraordinary | 
violence,’—“ catastrophes utterly unmeasurable,” 
with “repeated emissions of volcanic matter | 
from within.”* Hugh Miller thus attempts a | 
description of the state of the earth, after one | 
of these convulsions :— 

“We may imagine a dark atmosphere of | 
steam and vapour which, for age after age, con- | 
ceals the face of the sun, and through which the | 
light of moon or star never ‘penetrates : oceans 
of water heated to the boiling point ; low half. 
molten islands ; roaring geysers, ever and anon 
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thecivting up their Sete of oiling fluid, vapour, 
and thick steam; and in the dim outskirts of 
the scene, the ia gleam of fire, shot forth from 
yawning cracks and deep chasms, bearing aloft 
fragments of molten rock and clouds of ashes”* 

And Sir Charles Lyell, rapidly glancing at 
the various tokens of suppressed’ and concealed 
heat which he detects in many quarters,’ comes 
to the conclusion that, even now, “it is aston- 
ishing that @ single day should pass over without 
a general conflagration.”+ Hence, then, surely 
Dr. Lardner’s view is the just one, that inasmuch 
as “the earth is still subject to the same local 
oscillations as heretofore, and the heavings of 
| the internal fluid have lost none of their terrific 
. when we affirm that a moment must 
arrive when what we call this present world will 
be destroyed, we declare no more than all the 
analogies of the past history confirm.” 

J. But do you really think that there is any 
kindred or affinity between the fires and earth: 
quakes of the geological periods and the fires 
predicted by St: Peter, St. John, and others of 
the prophets 4 

W. Why should there not be? Boili concern 
the same thing—the same globe of earth, air, and 
water. The prophets tell us, again and again, 
of a destruction of this earth by fire; We reé- 
ceive their predictions with a mere submission 
of mind, and suppose that in some way or otlier 
these things will come to pass, though we can- 
not tell how. Here geology comes in, and shows 
us that such things have been, and that there is 
therefore no great difficulty in believing that 
such things may again be. Geology tells us 
that in its earliest. period the whole earth was 
fluid from intense heat, and that in it no kind 
of life was found. Next, we learn that as it 
slowly cooled, seme of the lower kinds of life 
began to appear; and at long imtervals, higher 
and yet higher; but that these various states, 
or steps, in the earth’s progress were frequently 
marked and separated from each other by terri- 
ble convulsions—the bursting forth of internal 
fires, upheaving mountains, and sweeping away 
every living thing. Well, all this plainly har- 
monises with prophecy. The tremendous events 
which we are assured will end the present 
chapter of the world’s history are akin to those 
which have ended former chapters And thus 
geology makes it far more easy than formerly | 





* “Lectures,” p. 289, .“ Pyincip.,” vol. ii, p. 451. 
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to understand, atid therefore to Haliowel the wv foitdh 
ings of the prophets. Is not this tolerably clear} 

J. Yes, T begin ‘to seé that our view is con- 
siderably enlarged, and that, instead of believing 
vaguely some strange and awful predictions, 
we may look back, intelligently, on vast revolu- 
tions which have passed, and from thence may 
calculate the nature and probability of that great 
élemental convulsion which is yet to come. But 


here, I see, we must part; and I wish you a 
peaceful and a happy day. 








RELIGION. 

REAL RELIGION ig a jewel in a deep ‘mine, requir- 
ing much labour to find it, and man, by nature, 
is too sluggish for the pursuit. Its object i# to lay 
man low in the dust of self-abasement, and to pro- 
mote holiness ; and his pride, love of the world, and 
love of sin oppose this, _*‘ If thou gcekest her as:silver, 
and searchest for her as for hid. treasures, then. shalt 
thou understand the fear of the Lord, and find the 
knowledge of God.” “She is more precious than 
rubies, and all the things that thou canst desire are 
not to be compared unto her.” 


NECESSITY OF CHRISTIAN ZEAT. 

A TRAVELLER was Crossing mountain heights, amidst 
almost tintrodden snows. Wartiing had been given 
him, that if shimber pressed down his weary ¢yelids, 
they would imevitably be sealedindeath. Fora time, 
he went brayely ov his dreary path ; but with the 
deepening: shade and freezing blast of night, there 
fell a weight upon his brain and eyes, which seemed 
to be irresistible. In vain he tried to reason with 
himself, in yain he exerted his utmost energies to 
shake off that fatal heaviness. 

At this ¢risis 6f his fate, he found a fellow-traveller 
lying across his path at the point of death, half buried 
beneath a fresh drift of snow. Moved with pity, he 
took his fallen brvther in his arms, and ¢hafed his 
temples, and hands, and chest, and he also breathed 
upon the stiff, cold lips the warm breath of his owa 
living body, and pressed the silent, heart to the beat- 
ing pulse of his own. ‘The effort to save another 
caused the life blood to flow more freely, and restored | 
warmth and energy to his own'chilled frame. fie | 
saved his brother, and was himself saved ‘by the very | 
effort which he made, 
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“WONDERFUL” 
a TRUE NARRATIVE, 
“O Lord, 1 will praise thy names far thon hast done wonderfdl 
things."—Isa. xxv. 1. 
Five years ago I first saw John Foster. He then 
lived in a neighbouring village, tipon a farm, which 
| was his own property. I only knéw ‘him, at that 
| tithe, from his being pointed out to me as a Aissdlute, 
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godless man. Iie lived a reckless, dissipated life, He 
was one of the last persons I should have expected to 
see made a subject of God’s grace. . I little thought 
that I should ever pay repeated visits to that.man, at 
his urgent request ; ever kneel by his bedside, er have 
a good hope of his salvation, through the’ precious 
blood of Jesus Christ,. Yet all this has been, and I 
cana only use his own words, and say, “ It is won- 
derful!” 

This man had a married sister, living on one of the 
farms in my patish, and after a time he sold his own 
farm, and came to live with her. During the time 
that he was there he never once came) to church, nor 
did I ever see him, in my visits to the house, so long 
as he was in health, Fora time he continued the 
old course of sin and. ungodliness. When Christ 
entered that man’s heart, he did truly go “to be a 
guest with a man that was a sinner.” 

After @ time he was seized with illness. It became 
evident that he was going into.a decline. These 
tidings soon reached’ me... I went. to the house, and 
requested permission to see him, He declined seeing 
me, I left a message for him, and said that Z would 
come again, A few days afterwards I, didi do, and 
again he refused to see ma, A third time [ tried to 
se¢ him, with no better sticcets:- He was in a week 
and nervous state. He knew that Ewas acquainted 
with his life, amd so he shrank from ¢eé¢ing me. 

All this soon changed. Aé last I gained admission. 
| On condition that’ his sister would not leave him, he 
consented to see me. J tried to win his cotifidenee, 
and to show him! that he need not be aftaid of me. 
In speaking to him of his sinful life, I whsieareful not 
to speak as one separate from him, As a sitiher, Once 
in danger of the same punishtnent which hung over 
him, but now washed im the precious blood of Christ, 
I spoke to him of our sins, and our. Saviour, Imade 
my first visit a short one, for I feared te weary him, 
and I wished him to: look forward to my next with 
pleasure. I found him a tall, good-looking. man. 
Though only forty years of ‘age, his: hair.was com- 
pletely grey. He was intelligent, but very reserved. 
He spoke very little, and seetned afraid to express the 
feelings which he really'had. It seemed to me that 
he felt that, after a life like his, any expression of 
religious feeling was a mockery. 

From this reserve I am unable to say what the 
| exact state of his mind was when I first visited. him, 
| or how far God had carried the work of conviction. 
_ Ido not think that I was the instrument of coti- 
| mencing the work; I believe that his inereasing 
weakness had come to him a3 a message from God ; 
but it was ing high privilege to help forward what 
was thus began. I .visited miy sick parishioner con- 
tinually, though he lived midre than three milles from 
my hotise. L téok a deep ititerest in him. “There 
was an evidence of strong feeling under his silenes 
and reserve, which ‘was more convincing than Any 
loud profession would have been. 
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I think that nftera time he began to feel that I 
was his friend. He would speak more, though still 
but little, about his own state and feclings; and he 
who, but a little time before, had refused to see me, 
new continually tuned to me, as I took my leave, 
with the words, “ You won't be lobg?” 

With all his silence, one of the chief things which 
impressed me about him was his deep sense of sin. If 
ever man felt himself to be a deeply guilty sinner, this | 
man did. His countenance spoke far more than his 
lips ; and often the passage of strong and deep feel- 
ings over that wasted face was the only answer [ had 
to my questions—the only commentary on my re- 
marks, . I desired no better. I would rather see such 
loeks of sorrow,| such evident. marks of shame and 
remorse, than have the clearést testimony in words. 

One day I was speaking to him about God’s mercy, 
in giving to. him, a guilty sinner, such time for re- 
pentanuce; and as I repeated the words, “a guilty 
sinner,” he said, with such an expression in his voice 
and manner as. I shall not easily forget, “ Ay, guilty 
enough!”. Another time I was speaking to him of 
God's wonderful plan of redemption, and of the frée 
pardon whieh he holds out to penitent sinners, and I 
said, “.Do you think that your sins are forgiveti?” 
“TI dan’t say that, sir,” was his answer; “ but I hope 
they will be.” .‘t Let us, then,” I answered, “turn 
our thoughts wholly to that;” and I then dwelt 
much on the work of Christ; and his loving Willing- 
ness to receive all that come to him. “ But my sins,” 
was his broken answer, “are so many!” And again 
the speaking face said more than the words, I con- 
tinned speaking to him on this subject, and when I 
left, begged. him to dwell wholly on it, and to ery 
wnceasingly te God for pardon. 

Whieh I came again, after two days, his face was 
very bright. “Have you thought of what we Jast 
talked: of?’ I asked. “Of little else,” was his 
answet. “And what can you say now?” said [. 
Slowly and thoughtfully, but thankfully, came the 
answer—‘ I believe I'm forgiven.” He was slow to 
realise his pardon—to realise that such a one as he 
eould be a child of God; but when he did grasp it, 
he held it fast, humbly and thankfully. 

After a time, when [ thought him prepared, I spoke 
to him: about the supper of the Lord. He had been 
thinking about it, too, We spoke that morning alto- 
gether about it. I showed him what preparation was 
needed, bade him examine and prove his own self, 
and that of my next visit 1 would, if he desired it, 
administer the Lord's Supper to him. That next was 
@ y visit. ‘This poor wandering sheep, brought 
back, seemed full of love, full of wonder, that at the 
close of sue a life his Lord should permit him to 
taste of his supper. He had seemed a little stronger 
on that Visit, dnd circumstances prevented my visiting 
him for a whole week. “ Where have you been?” 
said my poor siek friend; “I have been looking for 
you many times every day.” “My thoughts have 
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been with you,” I ‘aaid, “though I have not been 
here.” “My thoughts have been with you,” he said, 
“hundreds of times.” How sorry I was that I had 
stayed away so long! He had appeared better when 
I last saw him, but now he was evidently much worse 
—thinner, and paler, and weaker, he evidently was. 
How I grieved that I had allowed this earnest: in- 
quirer to look for me so often in vain! His days were 
evidently now numbered; he felt himself on the 
brink of eternity. His medical attendant had said, 
that if a few hot days were to come, he would pass 
away, like the dew before the sun. 

I spoke to him, on one visit, about a missionary 
meeting which we were about to have, and asked him 
to think of us in prayer. When I next saw him, I 
mentioned that we had had a happy meeting. He 
made a sign to his sister, who understood it, and 
having taken his purse, gave me a sum of money for 
the society. He had been talking of it while I was 
away, and wished to do this. I suppose it was the 
first gift for God’s service that he had ever made; 
it was the last he had the opportunity of making. 
When true religion comes into the heart, it is sure 
to prompt to efforts for the Lord’s service. 

When I next visited him he was very weak and 
ill; he was suffering much pain, too. While I was 
reading to him, he moved uneasily in his bed. Then 
he said, “ I hope, sir, you will soon have done; you 
know,” he added, “that it is not often that I think 
so.” “I know that,” I said, and closed the Bible at 
once. ‘“ Don’t be long,” he both said and looked, as 
I went away. 

After this he was so evidently sinking, that I visited 
him daily. The last time but one he was so weak 
that I begged him not to speak. I repeated texts of 
Scripture, and then knelt down to pray. When I 
rose, he gasped out, “ Pray—pray more!” When I 
had done so, and was again rising, he said faintly, 
“ Our Father!” So I repeated the Lord’s Prayer, 
his eyes upturned in intense devotion. I do not 
wonder at his craving for the Lord’s Prayer—it was 
such a glad thought to this poor sinner to feel that 
he was} now a son—that even he could come to the 
God against whom he had deeply sinned, and say, 
“ Our Father!” 

During my last few visits there had been marked 
signs of great growth in grace. It was not so much 
what the man said, as the manner in which he said 
it. His countenance was like a book to me, ever 
changing, and working with feeling. ‘The love and 
adoration which towards the last expressed them- 
selves in that face it was a delight to see. In my 
last visit, though he did not speak aloud, his lips 
were continually moving in prayer, and his eyes 
turned upward towards that home whither he was 
going—to that Lord on whom so lately his love had 
been set. My last service to him was to raise him in 
his bed, to give him the cup of wine and water for his 
parched lips; then as I pressed his hand, he said 





again, “ Don’t be long! ”—the last time he was to say 
it to me, 

The next day I could not visit him ; I was obliged | 
to go to a town at some distance. While there I saw 
his brother-in-law, and asked if my friend was yet _ 
alive. “He was alive when I left him,” he said, | 
“but he took leave of me, saying, ‘I shall not se | 
you again; when you return, I shall be in heaven.’” | 
It was not so, however: he lived through that day, | 
till eleven at night. Next morning I went to se 
him, in the hope of finding him still alive; but the | 
drawn blinds, all over the house, told the tale before | 
I reached it. I saw his sister, who had aoa 
watched over him during all his ‘illness. . 

“The last day,” she said, “ was a day of suffering, | 
except when he slept. During part of the day he | 
was much convulsed ; but during all his waking hour | 
his lips were moving in prayer. Many times during | 
that day he said, ‘ Wonderful, that God should for- 
give such a sinner as I have been !—wonderful, that 
he should give me a hope of heaven, a sinner like 
me!’” Often, until the very end, they could catch 
this word, “ Wonderful!” upon his lips. It seemed | 
to fill his whole soul. That day he seemed to have at 
once both his deepest sense of sin and the strongest 
realisation of his Saviour’s love. The wonder filled 
his heart. Lowly he was as a child, with a childs 
gratitude and love. At eleven o'clock, his sister, | 
sitting by him, saw him awake with a little start; | 
looking upward, “I see Jesus!” he said. The love | 
and radiant happiness on his face was, she said, such | 
as she could not describe. “I see Jesus!” and with | 
these words he expired. 

That Saviour came to seek and to save that which | 
was lost: a poor wandering sheep was thus gathered | 
into that Saviour’s fold. Did the Saviour, at that | 
last moment, beckon him upward? We know not. | 
God does sometimes, at the hour of death, reveal him- | 
self so powerfully to the mind of the believer in Christ, | 
as entirely to banish the fear of death ; and in place | 
thereof, he confers a foretaste of that celestial joy 
which awaits him in the presence of that Saviour 
whom, though unseen, he has loved. | 

Reader! may God grant that you may not lay this | 
true history down without some profit to yourself. | 
This man thought it wonderful that he should be | 
saved, It was wonderful! but so is every sinner’s | 
salvation. Jesus Christ has done many such wonder- 





ful works—is doing thers now—will do them again! | 


If you have never come to him for salvation, come nuw 


—come, as this man did, with a lowly, broken heart; _ 
take fast hold, as he did, of the truth— ‘The blood | 


of Jesus Christ ‘cleanseth from all sin.” 


Then will | 


your heart, too, be filled with wonder at his surpassing 


love. There is'no love like that of Jesus: Let it fill 


your heart, and he will love you to the end. His love | 


is wonderful ! 
Brother! you and I may be closer to eternity than 
we think, 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
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| flames. Be that as it may, he can have been no 
stranger to the deadly enmity which followed the new 





“TI KNOW THAT MY REDEEMER LIVETH.” 


Job xix. 25. 

I know that miy Redeomer lives, when, in temptation’s | opinions. What he was we only know imperfectly, 

hour, but we are told that he was a thin, pale, and sickly 

He prays for me that faith fail not, and saves from Satan’s ' youth, a martyr to headache, abstinent, severe, and 

power. | studious. He made good progress in his studies, and 

I know it when, with humble trust, we seek the house of | Jaid the foundation for his remarkable skill in writing 

prayer, ; | French and Latin. Suddenly his theological studies 

b day, im _— Rep MARRS ve See pe | were interrupted by an order from his father to turn 

to see | : : : | his attention to the law. Like an obedient son, he at 

nt the | ahaa a a tema grief, help seems too long | (ce assented, and applied himself to subjects which 

before | O'er the dark waves a voice is heard, “ "Tis I, be not afraid.” | his father thought would lead him more directly to 

nately | I know it when, ’neath bread and wine, His dying love I wealth, fame, and dignity. He therefore left Paris 
see, and removed to Orleans. 

ering, And hear, by faith, those pleading words, “In memory of | At Orleans he was placed under the learned pro- 

lay he me.” fessor, Pierre de 1’Etoile, and made rapid progress. 

hours | I know it when, upon some grave, tears fall in anguish | From Orleans he went to Bourges, where Alciati was 

luring | vey § ‘ _ | professor, and at the height of his glory. There 

for | Fart <7 Stepan Merman and live again. | (atvin devoted himself with new aeer to his legal 

nd, oh! that I may know it when my spirit fleeteth " ‘ : meg 

» that | fast, studies. Again he was interrupted, and this time 

r like And earth, with all its joys and cares, away from me hath bya renewed desire to study theology. He had made 

catch | pass’d ; the acquaintance of the New Testament in Greek, 

semed | Redeemer! through the pangs of death, oh! let me hear and it drew him with an irresistible attraction. He 


LVe at | 


Thee say, 
“1 live! and thou shalt also live, in Paradise, this day.” 
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JOHN CALVIN. 

‘Two lives of Calvin have lately appeared, one in 
German, and the other in French. This latter, by 
M. Bungener, of Geneva, is announced in an 
English translation,* and upon it the following brief 
narrative is founded. John Calvin was born at 
Noyon, in the French province of Picardy, July 10th, 
1509. His mother seems to have early trained him 
to Romish practices of piety, and intended him for 
the Church. In this intention his father coincided, 
and sent him to a public school; but he was soon 
after placed under more private tuition, in company 
with the sons of a gentleman. At the age of twelve, 
he was appointed to a small chaplaincy, the income 
of which was an advantage tohim. A few days later 
(May, 1521) he received the tonsure. Similar abuses 
were at that time common, for Rome was sunk in 
corruption. 

Not long after his appointment, the pestilence 








| broke out at Noyon, and arrangements were made for: 


| Calvin to go to Paris to continue his education. 
| Thither he therefore went in 1523. His principal 
| tutor was named Cordier, in many respects a remark- 
able man, While Calvin remained at Paris, persecu- 
tion was carried on against the Reformers, who had 
just begun their glorious work, and Calvin may have 
been a spectator when some of them perished in the 





* “Calvin: His Life, his Labours, and his Writings.” Translated 
from the French of Félix Bungener. Edinburgh: T. & T Clark. 





could not neglect his other studies, but he snatched 
from sleep many an hour for the perusal of the Word 
of God. Light gradually broke in upon his mind as 
he pondered the sacred page, and he came to the re- 
solution to serve the Lord. In course of time he 
went back to Paris, where, when he was about 
twenty-three years old, he is found holding private 
meetings in the house of one who, in 1535, perished 
as & martyr. 

In 1582 he published his first book, a commentary 
upon a Latin author. There is no trace of his reli- 
gious bias in this work, which may be considered as a 
mere scholastic exercise, such as was then common. 
His book brought him more fame than profit, and he 
found himself straitened in his circumstances. But 
although he was poor, he resigned ‘his chaplaincy, and 
a curacy which had also been given him. It is to be 
observed, that he had held both these offices without 
being ordained. While he was in difficulty about 
money matters, he fell into danger about his religious 
principles and practices. Happily, he made his escape, 
and went elsewhere. Soon after he appeared at 
Poitiers, where, as at Bourges and at Paris, the 
friends of the Reformation flocked around him. Here 
it -was that he first celebrated the Communion. It 
was in a grotto, and a fragment of rock served for a 
table. Very soon his presence and doings were noised 
abroad, and he once more had to flee for his life. This 
time he removed to Orleans, but ere long he set out 
thence with a friend, intending to reach Strasburg. 

On the way they were robbed by an attendant, who 
stole a horse and their luggage, and they had but ten 
crowns between them when they got to Strasburg. 
There they were more secure, for the Reformation had 
many friends in that city. The eminent Bucer was 
there, and he readily opened his door to Calvin, with 
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whom mm had long been in correspondence. From 
Strasburg he went ov to Basil, where,several eminent 
men then lived, and among them Erasmus... They 
had heard the terrible news from France, where 
Francis I. had put so many Protestants te death, and 
their Christian kindness. made them welcome their 
fugitive brethren. 

It was at Basil that Calvin accomplished his first 
great work, He felt that a great cause was to be 
pleaded, and he believed that the best course for the 
friends of the Gaspel to adopt was boldly. and clearly 
to state their principles, Under this impression he 
wrote a summary of evangelical doctrine, which, in a 
fuller form, is still famous ag. Calyin’s $ Institutes.” 
This book was first published at.Basil in 153 or 
1536. New editions of it in French and in Latin 
were continally called for duxing nearly a century, 
and it has been translated into several other 
languages. For a quarter of a century after 
its first appearance, Calvin Jahqured continually 
upon this book, which he many times enlarged and 
improved, almost till his death. The work caused 
an immense sensation, and probably no other work 
except the Bible had so extensive and abiding an 
influence upon the Protestant churches, Then the 
Reformation found a voice which was not to be 
misunderstood, which was solemn, calm, and dignified 
as that of a prophet; and which combined profound 
learning with eloquence, logic, and Gospel doctrine. 
The preface to the volume was a dedication to the 
persecutor, Francis ]., and to this day is. considered | 
by all as a masterpiece. As for the work itself it 
consisted of six chapters; the first expounded the 
ten commandments, the second was an. explanation of 
the creed, the third an exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the fourth was upon the sacraments, the fifth 
refuted the false sacraments. of Rome, and the sixth 
set forth the nature of chureh government. Justia: 
cation by faith was the basis upon. which the whole 
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depended—salyation by grace and not, by works. If 
the preface was a noble defence of the Reformation, 
the “ Institutes” were a truly noble exposition of its 
principles. There. was at that time, much less of 
what is ealled Arminianism than there was after- | 
wards, and hence there was less objection among | 
Protestants to Calvin's sizeng views upon election 
and free will. As a matter of fact. the. book. .was 
hailed with gladness by all friends of, light, and itg 
influence ig still felt throughout Christendom . by 
many who have neyer seen it, Let not, any reader 
suppose it was. only a statement.and defence of what 
we call Calvinism; it was a body of divinity, on 
evangelical principles, which made its appearance 
when such things were unknown, 

The name of Calvin was soon, in, all men’s months; 
letters of congratulation were sent him, and men of 
distinction sought, to see or to. communicate with 
him. We know not why, butafter his, book appeared | 
Calvin went,into [taly to Ferrara, to the cougt of the | 
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a awn who was then a ~ chief friend and 
patron of fugitive and exiled reformers. He was | 
not allowed to stay long at Ferrara, so he bade adieu | 
to his friends there. It should be noticed that he 
continued his correspondence with the princess, aud, 
indeed, it was to her that he wrote his lag, letter, | 
After leaving Ferrara, Calvin went to various places, | 
which we cannot stop to specify ; we only observe | 
that he paid another visit to his native place. He 
left Noyon in August, 1556, with the design of going | 
back to Basil by way of Germany. War, however, 
was raging, and he had to turn aside into France, | 
through which he passed on to Geneva. 

Geneva was at that period favoured with the pre- 
sence and labours of some devoted men, at the head 
of whom was Farel. No sooncr did he hear of Cal- 
vin’a arrival than he sought him out, and with much 
earnestness implored him to stay. Calvin refused, 
but Farel insisted, and pleaded so powerfully that 
Calvin at length yielded, as to a call from God. Once 
decided, he set to work as a kind of professor, or 
preacher, for which he received but small remunera- 
tion. The registers of the Council in February, 1537, 
state that “ six crowns of gold are given to Cagvin, or 
Calvin, seeing that he has at present scarcely received 
anything.” The love of money was never Calvin's 
sin, and he went on with the Lord’s work. His 
talents and zeal speedily produeed an impression, but 
his fidelity to men’s consciences caused some com- 
plaints. Political parties had more or less to do with 
these rumours, as they had with many of Calvin's 
subsequent troubles, 

Very shortly after settling at Geneva, Calvin joined 
Farel in drawing up a “Confession of Faith,” which 
was adopted by the Government, and was the basis of 
Geneva legislation. The next step was to prepare a 
“ Catechism,” which was: also adopted. Calvin was 
always anxioys not only that adults should be well 
informed as to the doctrines they professed, and their 
duties, but also that the young should be trained up 
in Christian knowledge and practices. No man 
preached the. doctrines of grace more perseveringly, 
but no. man. ever insisted more upon the obedience 
which we owe to Christ. 

(Bo be continued.) 








THE GODLY MAN’S DESIRE. 

Bu it henceforth and for ever my first and highest joy 
to set my affections on things above, to be filled with 
the love of God and the love of Christ, to pray for 
the grace of God’s Holy Spirit, for increase of faith, 
and increase of grace. Oh! my soul, give thyself 
wholly to. Christ thy Saviour; to him who, by his 
own blood, hath pureliased ‘thy deliverance from 
eternal death, the punishment due to thy sins; love 
him, bless him, praise him, serve him, and adore him 
with thy every power and faculty, with all that is 
within thee of devout, affection, now and evermore. 
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d and And, oh! may the blessed Jogngowp: thee and re- | Coventry weayers should shiyer from cold and pine 
@ was | ceive thee for his when. he. shall, gather his. saints | from hunger. 
adieu | together, and make them eternally happy in his We must add that Messrs. Mulloney and Johnson, 
hat he heavenly kingdom. Amep. of Coyentry, are the gentlemen to whom the Editor 
, and, | of Tue Quiver is indebted for this proof of the 
letter, | ij " | ribbor weayers’ skill. 
etl | NONE SHALL MAKE YOU AFRAID.” 
serve | A rious cottager, residing in the! centre of a loug , ‘ : : 
He and drearp heath, being asked by: Christian visitor,| «.Gbe @ditor and hig Friends, 
going | “ Are you not sometimes afraid in your louely Thr? 
vever, | situation, especially in winter ?! replied, “Oh! no, | BPit0RTAL, ConvERsations wite W. A. B., T. B., 
ance sir; for faith'shuts the door at night, and mercy opens J.A.P., d. N. F., ayp oraeR Prrenps. 
, it in the morning.” The questions ef J. W. B., B. J., B. J., and Venator, | 
7 have already received answers. 
head } 
. COVENTRY RIBBONS. f corel ndignichy QAP 
Pa We are of opinion that the wisest mode of assisting B, Eye heth not seen, nov ear heard, neither have 
, é : deg ~ | entered into the heart of man, the things whieh God hath 
foacsll a distressed man is to enable him: to assist himself. ppepased for. them tbat love hime.’’—1 Cor. ii..9 
ape We therefore regard it as a higher degree of bene- vila eepgpaidiies et 
that : : : ae BE. These words area quotation in sense, but not in 
Once volence ta give balf-a-gninea to purchase a spade me words, from. Isaiah Ixiv. 4, and they are referred 
r, or apickaxe, that the aeeteitd live by his own industry, by the Apostle not te the blessedness of a future state, 
nera- than to present him with >: granny and leave him | 9s is top. often understood, but to the blessings enjoyed 
1537, a supplicant for continued aid. = : under the Gospel dispensation. The things formerly 
in, ae The weavers in Coventry are in great distress; | concealed from believers were now revealed, for, says 
sued thousands of them are out of employ, at a period | the Apostle, “God hath revealed them unto us by his 
vin’ of the year unfavourable to poverty. What their | Spirit,’ By quoting this passage, as is common, in refer- 
His sufferings may be from lack of food, lack of fucl, and | ence to heaven, the proper meaning is lost sight of, and 
but lack of garments, none but the sufferers cam tell, In | thus one of the most cheering and instructive portions of 
so: this state of things, some ingenious person has pro- | Holy Writ cannot be estimated. E 
with duced a remarkable specimen of the ribbon weavers’! F. How are we to peeongile these, passages ?-—“ My 
wink skill, and we found on our table a few days ago: a | Father is greater than'I;” “TI and my Father are one. 
letter containing a richily-ornamented book-marker, H In the fest case, Cloriat feeeks in bis human 
sail PEP SEs WP 1 that, splendid as it is, it is ‘pro- | nature; in the second case, he speaks in his Divine 
. . nature. The Sayiour was both God and man im one 
hich curable for seven stamps, which would frank it) to iret ecraa tinal og tte ers ey GA 
. one’s own door. We are also informed that if these way whe yg aparently lial an 
sis of : as one that was. sent; and at other times he speaks in 
104 articles were in cerned through the patronage of the the language.and with the authority of Deity. 
‘od public, all the unemployed ribbon weavers would bere-| —p. « Whon I kept silence, my bones waxed ald through 
well stored to theit-lavonrs, We, therefore, potwithstand- | my soaring (Ps. xxxii. 3). 
heir ing our adherence to the, plain.and gimple, wish that| §. While I neglected te confess my sins, I had no 
1 up every kind-hearted man in the kingdom would adopt | rest in my conscience ; my sorrow brought on prema- 
nile these decorated ribbons for book-markers, or for any | ture oldage. Though silent in speech, I was loud in the 
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other purpose, and that eyery lady in the land would 
entwine one or more into some portion of- her 
attire, 

In thus giving utterance to our wishes, we call to 
mind the generous and considerate, eonduet, in years 
gone by, of a man of high position. 

“When you make my coat, - please to re- 
member,” said: the good man, ‘2 want few or no 
buttons.” 

‘No buttons, my lord)” said the astounded, trades- 
man; “then if others shquld, imitate your lordship’s 
example, the button-makers would perish |” " 

“Indeed |: is it so?” 

“ ¥es, my lord; they would be,staxved.” 

“Then, pray, put buttons back and front, up.or 
down, put buttons anywhere, rather than the work- 
men should want bread.” 

Let it’ be xibboms anywhere, rather than the 

















sighs and moanings arising from my grief. 

F. Is the title “ Nternal Son,” as applied to Christ, a 
correct expression ? 

B, Christ is the “Son of God,” and Christ is 
“eternal,” but there is no passage of Scripture in which 
these terms are united. It is supposed by many divines 
that the term “Son of God” applies to Christ as Mediator, 
and. that. the Sonship does not. refer to his Divine nature 
alone, nor to his, human nature alone, but to the Divine 
and humen nature ynited in. gne person, That the Son- 
ship of Christ respects him as Mediator will be seen, it 
is thought, by a reference, to. John, x. 30, “I and my 
Father are,.qne;,” and Jahn xiv. 29, “My Father is 
greater than I’? Ih ig found to be difficulh to make 
these passages, harmonise, unless there be.a reference to 
Christ's. office ag. Mediator. On mysterious subjects like 
that of the Sonship of Christ, it. is best to speak only as 
Scripture speaks, and howey¥er important this subject 
may be to theologians qugaged in polemic divinity, we 
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cannot regard the subject as profitable to private 
Christians, 

F. Is there any Biblical warrant for the generally 
received opinion that Noah’s ark was one hundred and 
twenty years in being built ? 

B. No. The 6th chapter of Genesis and 3rd verse is 
usually quoted, but fails to prove the point. Great 
diversity of opinion prevails in different parts of the 
world upon the length of time occupied in constructing 
the ark. According to Mahometan writers, it was com- 
menced in the year of the world 1654, which allows only 
two years. Rabbi Tauchuma states that it was begun 
in 1604, which allows fifty-two years, According to 
Berosus, in 1578, which gives seventy-eight years. 
According to others, it was commenced in 1556, which 
allows one hundred years; and according to most 
authors, the building of the ark began in the year of 
the world 1536, and as the Deluge occurred in 1656, 
this would give one hundred and twenty years, assuming 
that when the ark was finished the flood came. From 
these conflicting opinions it will be seen how difficult a 
matter it is to adjust figures and dates in reference to 
early history. To cavil at Scripture because dates can- 
not always be settled, or because figures in an ancient 
manuscript cannot at all times, with the imperfect in- 
formation we possess, be reconciled, is very little wiser 
than to question the fact of the Deluge in the days of 
Noah, or to deny the existence of the ark because a dozen 
men give a dozen different opinions as to the number of 
years expended in its construction. 

F. Why is faith and not love connected with justifi- 
cation ? 

E. Because the Christian’s love to God and man is 
the result of Scriptural faith. 

F. What is meant by the old covenant ? 

BE. The old covenant was that which was made with 
Adam, called the covenant of works —* Do this,and thou 
shalt live.’ The new covenant was made with the 
Second Adam, “ that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” Its language, 
therefore, is—“ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.” This mode of salvation was 
shadowed forth by the types and ceremonies of the 
Mosaic ritual, as well as prefigured by the appointed 
sacrifices. 

F. “There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ; and 
there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.”—Prov. xi. 24. 

B. Christian liberality tends to prosperity ; covetous- 
ness, and a refusal to aid others, often tend to a withdrawal 
of those means which the possessor did not know how to 
employ for the honour of God and for the good of man- 
Nothing is gained that is withheld from God’s service, 
and men who devote their time, their money, or their 
influence to benevolent works from right motives, soon 
discover that God is no man’s debtor, and that his 
olessing bringeth prosperity. It is well for us to re- 
member that a bad debt, or an unwise investment, may 
absorb more of a man’s wealth than would be required 
for a hundred acts of charity. 

E, To J. A. P. the answer is, Yes. 

F. What is the work of the Holy Spirit ? 
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E. To convince of sin, John xvi. 8, 9. 

To renew a right spirit within us, 1 Cor. xii.; Eph, 
i. 17, 18; John iii. 6, 6. 

To produce holiness in thoughts, in words, and in 
actions, 1 Thess, ii, 18; 1 Cor, vi. 11. 

To comfort under the trials and conflicts of life, John 
xiv. 16, 26. 

To animate for duty. 

To direct us in the way in which we should go. 

To strengthen and confirm our confidence in God. 

The office of the Holy Spirit, in the work of redemp- 
tion, is to teach, to sanctify, and to comfort, and in the 
order in which they are enumerated, 








DUTY. 

WueEN Pompeii was destroyed, very many were 
buried in its ruins, who were afterwards found in 
very different positions. Some were found in the 
streets, as if they had been attempting to make their 
escape ; some in deep vaults, as if they had gone thither 
for security; some in lofty chambers. But where 
and how should a Roman sentinel be found? He 
was discovered standing at the city gate, his hand 
still grasping the war weapon. To that position he 
had been commanded by his captain ; and though the 
heavens threatened him, though the earth shook 
beneath him, and the lava ‘stream rolled round him, 
nevertheless, he faithfully maintained his post ; there, 
after a thousand years had passed away, was he 
found. 

Christian reader ! aim at fidelity like this; learn to 
stand to your duty; keep the post to which your 
Captain appointed you. 








ALPHABET OF LIFE. 
BY THE BEST AUTHORS. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS are sociable; but there is nothing 


so sociable as a cultivated mind. 
BEHAVIOUR. 

There is hardly any bodily blemish which a winning 
behaviour will not conceal, or make tolerable; and 
there is no external grace which ill-nature or affecta- 
tion will not deform. 

CONVERSATION. 

Conversation is the daughter of reason, the mother of 
knowledge, the breath of the soul, the commerce of 
hearts, the bond of friendship, the nourishment of 
content, and the occupation of men of wit. 


DUTIES. 

Be not diverted from your duty by any idle reflections 
the silly world may make upon you, for their cev- 
sures are not in your power, and, consequently, 
should not be any part of your concern.—Epictetus. 

EARLY RISING. 

I would have inscribed on the curtains of your bed, 

and on the walls of your bed-chamber, “If you do 
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not rise early, you can make progress in nothing.” | flourish where reason and justice govern; and trug 


If you do not set apart your hours of reading—if you 


suffer yourself or any one élsé to break in upon them 
—your days will slip through your hands unprofit- 
ably, and frivolous, and unenjoyed by yourself.— 
Lord Chatham, 
FIRMNESS. 
Firmness, both in sufferance: and’ exertion; isa 
character which I would wish to ‘possess: F have 
always: despised the language of complaint, and the 
cowardly, feeble resolve: 
GENIUS. 


The three indispensables of genivis are—under- | 


standing, feeling; and perseverance. 

The three things that enrich gewius are—content- 
ment of mind, the cherishing of good thouglits, and 
exercising the memory.— Southey. 

HABIT. 

Unless the habit leads to happiness, the best habit 
is to contract none.— Zimmerman. 

Habit, a second nature, which often supersedes the 


first. 
INDUSTRY: 


If wisdom is the. head, and honesty, the heart, | 


energetic, industry isthe right, hand of every, exalted 

vocation; without, which the shrewdest, insight, is 

blind, and. the, best intentions, are, abortive, 
JUDGMENT. 

In forming a judgment, lay; your, hearts void of 
foretuken opinions ; else, whatever. is done or said will 
be measured by a wrong rule, like them. who have the 
jaundice, to whom everything. appeareth yellow.—Sa 
P, Sidney. 

KNOWLEDGE. 
It is never too late to learn what it is always neces- 


sary to know ; and it is no shame to learn, so long as 
we are ignorant—that is to say, 80 long as we live. 
LEARNING, 

That learning which is got by one's own observa- 
tion and ‘experience, is as far beyond that which ig 
got by precept, as the knowledge of a traveller exceeds 
that which is got by a map, 


MANNERS, 
Graceful manners are the outward form of refine- 
ment in the mind, and good affections in the heart, 


NO; 
No is a wonderful word, Be not afraid to use it. 
Many a man hag pined in misery for years, for not 
having courage to propounce, that, little monosyllable. 


ORDER, 

Order. ig the sanity of the mind, the health of the 
body, the peace of the gity, the security of the state, 
As the beams of a house, as the bones,to the microcosm 
of man, so is order to all things.—Southey. 

POLITENESS. 

Trug politeness ig a. virtue of the understanding, 

and of the heart, , 
QUIETNESS. 


True quietness of heart is got by resisting our pas- 
sions, not by obeying them. Quietness and peace 





quietness reigneth where modesty directeth. 
READING, 

Read, not to contradict and confite; not to be- 
lieve, and take for granted ; nor to find talk and dis- 
course; but to weigh and consider.—Zord Bacon. 

sSELPCULTURE, 

Have courage enough to rexiew your own conduet ; 
to condemn if. where, you detect, your faults; to 
amend it to the best of your ability; to make good 
resolves for your future. guidance, and to keep them. 

TEMPER. 

A cheerful tamper, joined with innocence, will make 


|) beauty, attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good- 


natured. It will, lighten sickness, poverty, and 


‘affliction, convert, ignorance into. an amiable sim- 


plicity, and render deformity itself agrecable.— 
Addison. 
USEFULNESS. 


Urefulness is confined to no station; and it is 
astonishing how much good may be done, and what 
may ‘be effected by limited means, united with bene- 
volence of heart and activity of mind. 

VIRTUE. 

Virtue is not to be considered in the light of mere 
innoceneé, or abstaining from harm, but as the exer- 
tion of our faculties in doing good.— Bishop Butler. 

WORSHIP. 
First worship God : he that forgets to pray, 
Bids not himself good. morrow nor good day. 
— Thomas Randolph. 
XERXES, 

It. is, said. of Xerxes; that. when he stood upon a 

hill, and saw the. whole country, round him covered 


| with. his:army, be burst into, tears, to, think that not 


one of that. multitude, would be, alive a hundred 
years after. 


YOUTH, 
Youth is the golden period of life; and every 
well-spent moment will be like good seed planted in 


an auspicious season. 
ZEAL. 


Zeal for the public good, is, the characteristic of a 
man of honour and a gentleman, and mugt take the 
place of pleasures, profits, aud all other private gra- 
tifications. Whoever wants this motive is an open 
enemy, or an inglorious neuter to. mankind, im pro- 
portion to the misapplied advantages with which 
nature and fortune have blessed him. 


ponths' Department, 


ROVERS REVENGE. 





“Tbé mereifal man ts meteiful unto his beast.” 
Groner Sincharr was ten years old. He was not 
& badly-disposed boy ; he generally learnt his lessons, 
and obeyed his parents, and was docile and attentive, 
as & little boy should be; but he had one great fault 
—he was continually ill-treating every animal that 
came in his way. He would pull the wings off the 
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flies on the window, hurt and stone any poor frog he 
saw, throw water on the cat, frighten the hens from 
the farmyard, and beat his little dog Tiny so cruelly 
that the animal quite lost his spirit. 

It was then that the Crimean war was at its 
height. Georgie was always talking of the soldiers, 
and playing at being one. He had a tin sword, and 
a drum, and a funny little helmet with a plume of 
horse-hair, and all day long he would march about 
the garden pretending to be a British soldier, and 
cutting at the bushes for Russians. 

One day, when he was thus amusing himself, Mr. 
Sinclair came into the garden and called him. Georgie 
ran up. His father’s face was very grave. ‘I am 
sorry that my son is such a coward,” he said. 

Georgie was quite speechless with astonishment. 
He a coward, when he wanted to be a soldier, and 
fight for his country ! 

‘* Yes,” continued Mr. Sinclair, “my son is a 
coward, for he hurts those that are weak and unable 
to defend themselves. Here I find Tiny quite 
lame from a beating you gave him this morning, and 
the nurse says it is a thing of constant recurrence. 
And who has killed the toad that was kept in the 
strawberry beds, to eat the insects; eh, George ?” 

Now Georgie, with all his faults, never told a lie. 
He burst into tears, and said, ‘It was I, papa; but 
I did not know the toad was useful for anything.” 

** And this is the little boy who wante to be a brave 
soldier!” said Mr. Sinclair. ‘George, you have 
seriously displeased me, and, what is far worse, you 
have offended your Father in heaven by your cruelty. 
Give me those playthings; they were meant for a 
good boy. And go and say good-bye to Tiny. I 
shall send him away at once to your cousin, for you 
" are not fit to own him any longer.” 

So Georgie lost his little dog, and could no longer 
play at soldiers ; besides which, he was in sad disgrace 
all day, and felt very unhappy. In the evening Mr. 
Sinclair called him into his study, and talked to him 
very seriously. He showed him how wicked it is in 
the sight of a good God to hurt any of his creatures ; 
how little man deserves God’s mercy, and how merci- 
ful he should be in his turn ; how useful every grade 
of creation is, and how necessary to the wants of 
mavkind. Then, when Georgie felt how wicked he 
had been, his father knelt down with him, and asked 
God to forgive him for his sin. Afterwards they had 
a long conversation on the nature and habits of the 
animals that Georgie had tormented. He was told 
of the sacred toads of Egypt, of their beautiful eyes ; 
of the habits of dogs ; of the Esquimaux, with their 
dog-sledges; the monks of St. Bernard, with their 
hounds trained to rescue travellers; and many other 
stories. And for several evenings after, Georgie 
continued to hear accounts of the birds and beasts, 
and he got so interested that his father believed he 
was quite cured of his evil propensity ; but, inasmuch 
as Mr. Sinclair wished the lesson to be a deep one, 
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he would not let Tiny come back, but accepted 
instead a large Newfoundland dog from a neighbour, 
and had a new kennel built for him in Tiny’s corner 
of the yard. 

“And I caution you, for your own sake, not to 
ill-use him,” he said to Georgie, ‘‘ for Rover will not 
bear it like Tiny did.” 

One would have thought, after this, that Georgie 
would take great care to treat all the animals about 
him as he ought to do; and so, for many weeks, he 
did. Rover, especially, he made great friends 
with, and grew quite consoled for the loss of poor 
Tiny. But in a short time the effects of his 
father's teaching wore away, and his old habit began 
again to show itself, One day, when Rover lay 
blinking lazily in the hot.sunshine, Georgie begged a 
few scraps of meat for him from the cook, and began 
to throw them, one by one, into the dog’s huge mouth, 
as it opened, with lazy condescension, to receive 
them. Suddenly the idea struck him to see how 
Rover liked cayenne pepper. Georgie had himself 
been burnt by some the day before, and one would 
have thought his own pain would have prevented 
his giving it to Rover; but no. He ran to the 
dining-room, took the cruets off the sideboard, and 
completely covered a large piece of meat with mus- 
tard and cayenne pepper. Then, coming back to 
Rover, who, supposing the meat was all done, had 
composed himself to sleep, ‘* Catch, Rover,” he said. 
So Rover opened his mouth as usual, and away went 
the mustard and pepper down his throat. 

Poor Rover! he was dreadfully hurt. Big tears 
rolled out of his eyes; and he coughed, and wheezed, 
and rolled over with pain, till Georgie was quite 
frightened, and would have given a good deal not to 
have played his cruel joke; but it was too late now. 
Their friendship was broken from that momeut. 
Rover would never:come near, or follow, or play with 
him any more. He would not touch a piece of meat 
from his hand, and stalked away, growling, if 
Georgie attempted to pat him. Mr. Sinclair noticed 
the alteration, but Georgie said nothing on the 
matter. 

Winter had come on now, and there was a heavy 
fall of snow for several days together. All the 
country was covered with it. One morning, having 
got permission, Georgie ran merrily off for a long 
walk across the fields. Rover would not follow him!, 
so he went alone. When he had got a mile or two 
from home, he fell suddenly into a deep hole, which 
had got filled with snow to the level of the ground. 
For a moment he was stunned; and when he re- 
covered he found that one of his ankles was badly 
hurt. The sides of the pit were too high for him 
to climb out; there was no road near; the air 
was bitterly cold, and, moreover, he could scarcely 
stand... He called and shrieked for aid, but none 
came. . He tried to clamber out, but only fell back 
again, making his ankle so painful that he could 
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scarcely bear it. Hour after hour went on, and he 
thought of the stories he had read of people being 
frozen to death, and then it struck him what a 
naughty boy he had been, and his cruelty and dis- 
obedience came to his mind; and there, in the cold 
snow, Georgie prayed God to forgive him and help 
him, as his parents had taught him to pray; and God 
did help him, for there, as he looked up, was Rover's 
black nose peering down upon him from above. Oh! 
how he laughed, and cried, “‘ Dear Rover! Dear old 
dog! Oh, Rover, I am so glad to see you!” And 
Rover whined and wagged his tail with joy, too. 
Then Georgie stood up, and tried to reach him; and 
when he could not, he threw up his handkerchief, and 
the sagacious animal caught it with his teeth, and 
pulled back to see if he could get Georgie up; but 
it was too steep, and Rover slipped down into the 
pit, too. How warm he was, and how soon the 
blood began to circulate again in Georgie’s frozen 
veins, a8 Rover rolled over him with his shaggy 
coat. 

At last Rover made a desperate bound and got 
out again, and ran away as hard ashe could. Georgie 
knew he had gone home to fetch assistance, and he 
was not afraid any longer. Soon the faithful dog 
came back, and with him Mr. Sinclair and the men- 
servants, all very much alarmed; and they lifted 
Georgie out, and carried him to a warm bed, where 
he lay several days, from the effects of the cold and 
his sprained ankle. Then he learnt how Rover, when 
he saw them searching for him, had gone off of his 
own accord, and must have tracked him all the way 
to the place where he fell. And this was the way 
that the poor dog returned good for evil. 

Georgie is now grown up, but he never forgot the 
lesson he had learnt. He never ill-treated any of 
(iod’s creatures from that time. Rover is very old, 
but a great pet; and whenever George sees a liatle 
boy tormenting a dumb animal, he calls him to his 
side, and tells him the tale of Rover’s revenge. 





THE YOUNG PHILOSOPHER. 
“Witte Tomxrns and I had a dispute yesterday, 
and what do you think it was about ?” 

“Tm sure it’s hard for me to say, Bob.” 

“Tt was about our eyebrows, uncle. He said our 
eyebrows were intended as an ornament. and not for 
use,” 

‘And what did you say, Robert ?” 
| “I said they were made for use.” 

_ “Well, what makes you of that opinion, my young 
| philosopher? ” 
| “Because, sir, I have seen great bushy eyebrows 





| that were very far from being ornamental according 
_ to my idea of beauty, and: because everything is 
| made for use, you know.” 

| ‘Hal good logic, indeed, Master Robert. Can’t 
| you handle your reasons a little better than that ?” 

| “Isn't that clear enough, sir?” 





“One thing is clear, namely, neither you nor 
young Tomkins has mastered the subject.” 

‘One or the other of us must be right, surely!” 

“There you are at fault again, Bob. There is no 
‘must’ in it; for you may be both wrong, though 
your views be contrary. I don’t say that in this 
instance you are both wrong, for you are quite the 
reverse.” 

‘What, sir, do you think we are both right, 
then ?” 

“That's my view of the matter, Robert. The 
eyebrow was made for both use and ornament.” 

It serves as a defence to the eye, does it not?” 

“Well, perhaps it does in some small degree ; but 
it is plain that such was not the chief object of 
Nature, or rather of the Creator, in placing it where 
it is.” 

‘‘No? What was, then?” 

‘Do you recollect the terms of the curse that was 
put upon Adam and his posterity when, in the garden 
of Paradise, he disobeyed God?” 

“Yes, sir,” 

“What were they?” 

“*T forget some of them, but the last runs thus :— 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return to the ground.’” 

‘*Ah, now you have one purpose for which the 
eyebrows are formed, Robert—the sweat of the face. 
Do you not see anything in that expression applicable 
here?” 

‘Not very much, uncle. 
the eyebrows ?” 

‘t What! did you never perspire when playing at 
cricket ? ” 

‘Many and many a time, sir.” 

“And did you not observe the big drops that 
would trickle down your forehead ? ” 

“* That I have, indeed.” 

*¢ And but for your eyebrows, where would many 
of them find a nice cosy resting-place, do you 
suppose ? n 

“In my eyes, would they not, uncle? ” 

“* Undoubtedly, Robert. ‘They would trickle into 
the eye, and not only prevent your seeing distinctly 
what you were about, but would soon irritate and 
destroy the eye by reason of the foreign substances 
they would carry into it.” 

‘“‘ Foreign substances, sir ?”’ 

Yes, such as dust and the like, which the perspi- 
ration might carry down with it.” 

“Oh, I see now, Uncle John. The eyebrows act as 
a kind of strainer, do they not?” 

‘¢ Not particularly as strainers, but as eaves, like 
those of a house, to shoot off. the water.” 

“ Well, I declare, I had not thought of this before. 
So, then, I was right, wasn’t I, in what I said to 
Willie Tomkins? ” 

“Yes, yes; you were right, but so also was 
Master Willie.” 
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“ How so, siz?” 

“How so? Why, what frighis we should be if we 
had no eyebrows! Qaly fancy how that portrait 
would look if the eyebrows were not on the fore- 
head,” 

“ That, uncle, is because we are used to them, isn’t 
it? Perhaps if eyebrows had never been put upon 
the faces of men, we should be quite horrified to see 
a person with a pair.” 

“‘ Come, come, Master Bob, that kind of talk isa 
little beyond our depth, as we should soon find, if we 
indulged in conjectures with regard to any of God’s 
creations, I+ is best for us to. keep in the old beaten 
track, With our ideas of beauty, every one’ must 
admit, that the eyebrow is an ornament to the human 
face; and that being the ease, Willie Tomkins was 
right, was he not?” 
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WILLIAM ALLAIR; 
OR, RUNNING AWAY TO SBA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGs,” “ MRs. HALLIBUBTON'S 

TROUBLES,"” ETC, 

Tee 

CHAPTER. VII. 
THE MIDDY IN EMBRYO, 

Mk. VaNE slowly. paced the carpet,.of his breakfast 
room, Mrs, Vane sat in deep: thought. Presently 
Harry came flying in, eyes bright, checks glowing, 
“ Now, papa ?” 

Mr. Vane wheeled round. 
Midshipman.” 

The words, the meaning tone, sent the hopeful blood 
coursing to the boy’s heart, “Papa! Why do you 
call me that?” 

“Would you like to serve her Majesty; and do brave 
battle with her enemies, if called upon ? ” 

*Do you mean to say that I am going into the 
navy ?” asked Henry, his eagerness great. 

“Did you notice that I received a large letter this 
morning ?—your mamma remarked that it had an 
official look.” 

“Yes—yes !” A 

“Tt contained your appointment. Harry Vane, 
Midshipman, R.N. How do you like the sound.? ” 

Harry turned his. eyes upon his, mother. His father 
was laughing, his tone a joking one altogether ; never: 
theless he believed. the truth they conveyed, But what 
of his mother ? 

The tears stood in her eyes, as she held out her hand 
to him. “T have consented, Harry.” 

“Oh, mamma! How shall I ever thank you?” 

“By being still my own noble boy, dutiful and good, 
although you are away from me.” 

“TI will try to be. Papa, what ship am I com 
missioned to? DoTI join at once?” 

* Hark at the impatience!” uttered Mr. Vane, in a 
mock serioustone. “Why don’t you ask, young gentle- 
man, what ship will have the honour of carrying your 


“You are soon back, Mr. 
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flag? You must undergo a nice little course of study 
first, sir: instead of joining a ship, you join the naval 
college, and fag for your examination, In six months’ 
time you may think about a ship—if you are lucky.” 

“ All right!” cried Harry, heartily. “T’ll fag: fag 
with the best of them. "What do you think I have been 
doing, papa?” 

“Many things that you ought not, I expect.” 

“T daresay I have,” honestly confessed Harry. “ But 
I have been studying navigation. I have indeed, papa, 
all my spare time. I got the books out of Robertson’s 
library, and I shouldn’t be afraid now to navigate a 
ship with any captain going. It seems to come to me 
by intuition. Gruff Jones thought he’d have a go-in at 
it, too; but he was tired in a week. Horrid stuff, he 
called it; as dry as saw-dust ! ” 

Mr. Vane left the room, laughing. Harry turned to 
his mother. 

“Mamma, why is it that you have always, until now, 
so disliked the idea of my going to sea?” 

“Your papa has just asked me nearly the same ques- 
tion. I answer you as I answered him. The danger. 
Harry ! have you ever reflected that on board ship there 
will be but a plank between you and eternity?” 

Harry looked a shade graver than usual, His 
countenance brightened as he hastened to reply : 

“There’s no real danger on board one of her Majesty’s 
ships) mamma. They never get drowned—as the 
children say. I hope I shall be appointed to a three- 
decker! They are well built, well manned, and their 
strength is our protection.” 

“ What else do you think is your protection ?”’ quietly 
rejoined Mrs, Vane. 

He made no reply: though quite conscious what she 
meant, 

“When I spoke to your papa of the danger, my boy, 
he reminded me that the same God, who has hitherto 
watched over you on the land, will watch over you on 
the sea, Ah, Harry! you talk of the ship’s strength 
being your protection, What protection could there be 
in a few frail boards, unless he held them together ? ” 

“Mamma, I was speaking only of man’s strength.” 

“I know. Listen to me, darling. The sea is a 
hazardous life, more so than common: take you heed, 
therefore, that you abide under God’s good care. 
Morning after morning, night after night, commit your- 
sclf tohim. Never omit it; never forget it, Zry and 
find God. Try and realise the fact that he is ever pre- 
sent with you, your powerful Protector, so long as you 
trust to him. Amidst the hurry and bustle of a sea- 
life, steal a moment sometimes for him; in the silent 
deck watches, let your heart be often lifted up to him. 
Trust yourself wholly to God: let your ever-recurring 
daily prayer be, ‘ Lord, my time is in thy hand : do thou 
undertake for me!’ And then you may rest assured 
that, whether he shall see fit to spare you, or to take 
you, it must, and will, be for the best. Do you think 
you can realise this, Harry?” 

“T can hope for it, mamma.” 

“Hope and strive. Your prayers will not ascend 
alone. For every one that you breathe, I shall offer up 
its fellow. It is a pleasant belief, that which some of 





| 





| our. divines have given utterance to—that the urgent 


prayers of a mother for her child are never lost. Void 
they may be, for a time—dormant the answer may seem 
to lie: but the fruit appears at last. I often think that 
no prayers can be so urgently fervent as those sent up 
by a mother for her boy at sea.” 

“What was it papa wanted with me?” inquired 
Harry, after a pause, turning to a lighter subject. 

“To inform you of the news; and to let you know 
that you would have but a few days longer at Whitter- 
mead. You may go on your fishing expedition now.” 

The fishing expedition, all-important as it was before, 
had faded into nothingness, What was that trifling 
pastime in comparison with these great tidings? Boil- 
ing over with excitement, scarcely knowing whether he 
stood on his head or his heels, Harry Vane hunted out 
his glazed sailor’s hat—the article he had invested a 
certain Christmas-box in the previous Christmas—and 
proceeded to the linendraper’s shop. There he went in 
trust for four yards of blue ribbon, wound it round his 
hat, leaving the ends flying, and proceeded to show himself 
in the village, “I am going to sea! Iam going at 
last!” was his salute to everybody. At length he 
reached Mr. Allair’s. 

“Give me joy, William!” he cried, bursting in, and 
waving his hat in triumph. “The long lane has at 
length had a turning.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” asked William 
Allair, staring at the ribbons. 

“Tam off in a few days; off to Woolwich, or some of 
those places, and in six months join the navy—the best 
middy it ever had, if it will only appreciate me.” 

* You have gone deranged, I think,” 

“Tt’s with joy, then. Why, I am telling you nothing 
but sober fact. The governor—like a sensible governor, 
that he is—entered my name for the navy long ago, - 
though he never spoke of it; and to-day my appoint- 
ment arrived. Of course he had to speak of it then.” 

“In the navy!” repeated William, rather over- 
whelmed with the news that had broken upon him. 

“Ts it not prime ? I had made up my mind, if I did 
get to sea, to have a hard, working life of it, on board 
some obscure trader—perhaps, like Gruff Jones’s—and 
now there’s this glorious prospect opened to me. Oh, I 
am so heartily glad! I shall be as happy as the days 
are long.” 

William sighed a sigh of envy. “ But what will Mrs. 
Vane say?” he questioned. 

“She is a dear mother, and has shown out sensible, 
too. She says it is evidently my appointed sphere of 
usefulness in life ; and so she'll oppose it no longer, but 
send me away with a God speed.” 

“Well, I’m sure I wish other mothers and people 
would show out sensible,” grumbled William—discontent 
and envy uncommonly rife in his heartjust then. “ What 
have you tied those blue things round your hat for ?” 

“Mo let the public in general know of my good luck,” 
said Harry, with a laugh. “Ishall hang a flag out at 
my bed-room window when I get home. I say, I am in 
no mood for fishing to-day. I must race about to 
spread the news—going to Lady Sayingham first. I 
know she'll be glad.” 
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“ Who cares for fishing ? ” testily interrupted William. 
«TJ don’t mind if I never go fishing again. I wish I was 
you, Vane! Some people do get all the Inck of it in 
this world.” 

Harry Vane laughed good-naturedly. 

“Well, this i8a chaige!” repeated William. “Why, 
it was only yesterday you were saying your hope of 
sea was further off than ever.” 

“I thought it was. But, look you, I did not 
despair of going some time or other.” 

“Suppose they had still held out against it—your 
governor and Mrs, Vane—what should you have done? 
Run away ?” 

“What rubbish! Gruff Jones asked me that, one 
day. As if I should take the reins into my own 
hands in that way! No good comes of defying your 
father, when they are good fathers, you know, like 
ours are. Besides, it’s not gentlemanly to play the 
runagate.” 

“Then, what should you haye done,” persisted 
William, “supposing they had held out in denying 
you the sea?” 

“Stopped on land, and made the best of it, always 
hoping that something or other would turn up to 
subdue their prejudices. I did not think my mother 
would come to, yet awhile, at any rate; and I neyer 
would have gone in opposition to her, She, is my 
mother, you know, Allair, and a regular good mother, 
too; and I'd not have turned against her, I shall 
look out for luck and happiness now. And that’s what 
I never should have had, if I had gone in opposition 
to my mother.” 

William sat drumming on the table. “I wish 
fathers and mothers could see with our eyes!” he fret- 
fully cried. 

“T had been casting about in my mind what 1 


‘could do—what employment would be the least dis- 


tasteful to me, hopes of the .sea being at a discount,” 
went on Harry. “And I had nearly fixed on being a 
ship’s carpenter.” 

“A ship’s carpenter!” repeated William, in astonish- 
ment. 

“In some of our great big dockyards,” he continued, 
with equanimity. “ A ship’s carpenter, or ship-builder 
—anything of that. It would haye brought me into 
constant contact with ships; and that’s the next best 
thing to sailing in them.” 

“But to be a ship’s carpenter! 
work !” 

“Well, a builder, then. But what do I care for 
hard work? Knocking about suits me. And, as I tell 
you, I should always have had the hope upen me that 
some lucky turn-up would send me to sea. - But, I say, 
Allair, what a stunning thing it is that I have got on 
so far with navigation! I woyld stick to that; and i 
did, Ha, ha! that’s of more use to me than Latin and 
Greek, T'll leave the classics to yon—you’ll want them. 
William Allair, Esquire, attorney-at-law, and one of 
the Masters Extraordinary in the High Court of Chan- 
cery! Ewempli gratia!” ; 

Catching up his hat, with a joyous, ringin h 
Harry Vane tossed it on his head idee ‘sel 
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fashion, and tore away towards Sayingham Court, his 
blue streamers flying behind him, 


~ 
| 


William, remained alone, giving way to ono of tho 
most discontented reveries he had ever had the pleasure | 


of indulging. It showed itself in his cougienance. He 
carried his gloomy looks into the presenoe of bis mother. _ 


“ What can be the matter?” she exclaimed, as soon 
as she caught sight of his face, 
“Harry Vane’s going to sea.” 


Mrs, Allair was surprised at the answer. “Lo sea! 
Well, need you look go. sorrqwful over it? He will be | 


home gogasionally, I suppose.” 


“Who's looking sorrowful oxer that?” nob yory 
dutifully responded William; but he was in a testy | 
temper. “I wish I coyld go with him! That's why | | 


look sorrowful: because I want to go, and can’t,” 


Mrs. Allair lqughed pleasantly. ‘Don’t envy him, | 
William. You wiil find happiness in a home-life—hein | 


@ sea one.” 


“Mr. and Mrs, Vane haye consented, have approved, | 
It turns out that-he was entered for the navy long ago, | 


and now his appointment’s. come,” continued William, 
in a tone of fierce resentment. 

“T am glad to hear it; glad that Mrs. Vane has sepa 
for the best at last. Were Harry Vane my boy, I 
believe I should haye seen it long ago.” 

“That's good, mother!” retorted William; ‘“ when 
you know how you hate the sea.” 

“T don’t hate it; you are mistaken, What would 
become of our ships, oug commerce, our prosperity, our 
proud name as mistress of the world, if. there were to. be 
no sailors?” 

“Tam sure you hate it for me.” 

“ That is another thing. .Though ‘hate’ is not. pre- 
cisely the right word.” 

“You and Mrs, Vane both hate the sea like poison,” 
persisted William, who was, not in a conciliatory mood. 

| At least, she has hated it.up to now ; and it’s odd to 

ine, what hag changed her,” he added, par parenthise, 
' Were it the river. Styx, yon could neither of you 
have gone on more against it, Do you remember the 
duet you kept up, the last time you were at the Vanes’ 
at tea ?” 

“Our ‘going on,’ as you call it, has arisen from 
different motives,” said Mrs, Allair, “Mrs, Vane. dis- 
likes a sea-life in itself, Sho. dislikes it for its hazards, 
its dangers—dislikes to live a life of almost, constant 
separation from her son: heneg hasarisen her opposition 
to Harry’s embracing it. My objection is a different 
one. I dislike it for you, because 1 know how entirely 
unfitted you are, for it, both in temperament and 
physical capacity, Were you constituted as Harry 
Vane is, you should, go, with, pleasure.” 

“ Where’s we difference between one boy and an- 
other 2” angrily debated William, “ There’s none.” 

Mrs, Allair quite laughed 9f the words. “§q much 
difference is there, William, that, what, would be. pastime 
to one boy would kill another. Do you suppose that all 
are endowed alike ?.—equally alrong to. endure the, nubs 
and grosses of life ?.” 

“Well, it’s not, very kigd of. you, mamina, te preach 
ap for Harry Vane, and ridicule me.’ 
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“ When boys fall into an absurd temper,, the best. plan 
is to let them alone until, they. fall out of it again,” said 
Mrs. Allair, still good-humouredly. “ Bo. reasonable, 
William... There has been no preaching, up fer Harry 
Vane, except in saying that he is. fitked for a searlife; 
and there hag certainly been.ng ridicule ¢as} upon you. 
You have each your several and individual talents. 
Nover was a boy more suited to a. profession than, you 
are to follow that.of your father : but were Harry Vane 
to attempt to follow: it, he would break down, Youare 
adapted for one. sphere; he for. another... The prospect 
of making it your pursuit in life afforded you pleasure 
at one time,” 

“That was before I knew anything about the sea.” 

“ Allow me to ask you a question, Willigm—if you 
can for a moment get the sea out,of your head, Were 
you left at liberty to, choose your profession, is not that 
of a solicitor the, one: you would prefer 2.” 

“TI would prefer going to sea.” 

“T asked you to put the sea ont of your head for an 
instant. I speak of life on land, _Amswer me.” 

“Well, I’d ag soon be a lawyer as anything else. 
Rather, I think.” 

“Yes, I knew it. You haye no dislike te the calling, 
in itself, but, the. contrary ; and you are well adapted for 
it. But in this wild notion that you haye taken, up, 
and persist in encauraging, you lose: sight of. things 
fiiting. I can. only compare you. to a blind mana, 
William—one who, has, taken a wrong turuing, avd 
gropes his way along in darkness, believing he is. gn the 
right road, whereas each step takes him further from 
his destination.’ 

“The world calls all lawyera rogues,” exied dutiful 
William. 

Mrs. Allair turned her eyes. gravely upon him. 
“William !” 

The boy blushed at the silent reproof, li was. very 
like an insult to. his, father’s name, and he wished he had 
not uttered it, 

“ All lawyers are nob rogues,” pursued Mrs, Allair, 
quietly. “Some are honest and honourable, even in the 
sight of men; striving earnestly te do right before 
God. William, you know that your father is one of 
these,” 

“I know he is. . Indeed, mamma, when I spoke, I 
was not thinking of him.’ 

“And you can be one of these. honourable men, if 
you will, A profession or a trade is just what, ifs 
exerciser makes, if; one of honour, or one of shame, 
The highest calling in life is that.of a minister of God; 
and yet, William, we know how some, professing it, 
have made it a disgrace.” 

_“T wish I was im Harty Vane’s shoes—going to. sea,” 
ejaculated William, reverting te the old grievance, “3 
shouldn’t disgrage that. Seymour must hand over. his 
wager, now.” 

“ What wager?” asked, Mxs. Allair. 

“Oh, he laid a bet with young Robertson. There 
Was a talk in the school—knowing how his going to sea 
Was objected to at home—as to whether Vane wouldn't 


br nesta leave; and rum away: Seymour bes he 
would——” 








“ William !” 

The interrupting word was spoken in a tone of paia- 
ful wailing. William looked up in, surprise. Every 
vestige of colour had forsaken his. mother’s cheek, and 
she gazed at.him with a yearning look of apprehensiow. 
Had a prophetic vision of the future come across her ? 

“ Why, mamma, what's the matter?” 

“I do not like to hear such things spoken of. 
Wicked ideas they are, William. Had Harry Vane 
taken so false a step, it would have killed his mother.” 

“ Killed her!” echoed William, 

“It surely would... Wére my darling boy”—she laid 
her hand impressively upon, his shoulder—*“ my, best 
and dearest. son, ever te fall into so terrible an aci of 
disobedience, it. would kill.me, Not at.once; no: but, 
if I know anything of myself, the sorrow would. briag 
me to a lingering death. It must be a grievous thing, 
William, to, die of a broken heart,” she added, with a 
shiver. 

“ Mamma, what are you saying!” 

“TI think I could bear any sorrow better than the re- 
bellion. of my children. Not for my sake; no, no. Ef 
could struggle with the trouble.it might bring to me; 
but. could not bear it for them. Nothing but sorrow 
could be in store for them, if. they so, set. at defiance the 
law of God, For every pain a child feels, its mother 
undergoes one infinitely greater. She suffers in and 
for her children. Many a mother has been laid in her 
grave by the ungrateful conduct.of her sons. William, 
take you care never so to offend, if you would have 
God’s blessing rest upon, you.” 

William was. softened to, contrition. 
fear such a.step for me, mamma !” 

“ My boy, L weald almost rather die than fear it! I 
do, nog, fear it.” 

“You. never shall have cause,” whispered William. 
He spoke, in: his. earngst. belicf: and the tears shone in 
his eyes a8.he fondly kissed his mother, 

A few. days, and. Harry, Vane departed. The whole 
village was sad, for he was.a favourite with evexybody ; 
but none were more: sad than, William Allair. Not that 
he, was. grieving after. Harry Vane, personally : boys are 
notso sentimental, His grief lay chiefly for himself: 
because; he was not. going; or, so, far as he saw, likely to 
go. 

“ This is obstinacy, William,” said Mr. Allaix, hearing 
a rebellious and discontented speech that. William gave 
uttesance.to. “You mustlet your good sense reture 
to, you, or you will seriously displease me.” 

“. We: can’t help. our, likes and dislikes, papa.” 

“ We can persuade ourselves into. any liking or dis- 
liking: that we, choose,” significantly rejoined Mr. Allair ; 
“ especially when we, turn ebstinate over it. You have 
picked up this very absurd faney about the sea, and are 
hugging it and eherishing it by every means in your 
power. Take care that it does not over-master you, so 
ag to render you permanently dissatisfied and miserable. 
Pat ik.away from, you, William. Jt is good advice, mind, 
that 1 give you.” 

 Q§ cqurse: you think it is, papa.” 

“And you don’t,” said Mr. Allair. He never sup- 
posed: thi: faney of William's would turn out to be a 


“You cannot 
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serious one, or that they should have trouble over it. 
“William,” he resumed,in a joking tone, “my old 
uncle was very fond of repeating a certain truth to us 
boys, wishing it to be impressed upon our memory. 
‘Young folks think old folks fools; but the old folks 
know the young ones to be so.” 

“What a donkey the old fellow must have been!” 
thought William, 


—__ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN ILL-OMENED RESOLVE. 
THE time went on. Harry Vane, in due course, joined 
the “Hercules,” Captain Stafford, as midshipman, and 
the ship departed on what was thought would prove a 
long cruise. 

There was a spirit of obstinacy in William Allair, not 
altogether pleasant. Did he set his mind upon a thing 
and get opposed, so much the more eager became he for 
it, simply because he was opposed. Mr. Allair’s remark, 
that we can persuade ourselves into any liking or dis- 
liking that we choose, was a perfectly correct one. 
Boys, take you notice of this. When you are earnestly 
bent upon some project, some idea, and protest that you 
cannot get it out of your head, such hold has it there, 
although you know (if you listen to your conscience) 
that it ought to be got out, just try and discover whether 
the fault does not lie with you. You are prejudiced in 
its favour ; you look at it but from one point of view; 
you think, there it is in your head, and there it must 
be, and all your efforts tend to keep it there. Suppose 
you were to try the opposite course; to make a few 
genuine efforts to throw it away, instead of to keep it; 
you might find the benefit. So great is this prejudice 
carried, that a boy may set on and long for the moon; 
ay, and may grow ill, miserable, feverish, because he 
can’t get it. But were the coveted thing thrown into 
his lap—the moon, or any other toy so wished for—he 
might find it a source of pain, instead of pleasure; a 
subject for loathing, rather than for liking. 

It was just so with William Allair. You have seen 
that he had set his mind upon going to sea, and although 
he promised his mother he would no longer think of it, 


| the desire remained in all its unabated force. He tried 


no means, save wrong ones, to make good his promise, 
Instead of striving manfully to put the wish from him, 
he took all possible pains to augment it. The appetite 
grows by what it feeds on. He so fed this ideal desire, 
that it was becoming nearly irrepressible. Never once 
did he say to himself, “I will turn my thoughts away 
from its fascinations.” All his wishes were on the wrong 
side, and pursued in a spirit of discontent. ‘*HowI 
wish I could go! What a shame it is of them to deny 
| me! As if they could tell what I should like to ‘be, so 
| wellasIcan!” After thts fashion did the gentleman 
| daily and hourly reason. 

| Harry Vane’s final departure, in high glowing spirite, 
had tended to fan the flame. Before he joined the 
“Hercules,” he came home for a few days, and his 
golden visions, breathed in William’s hearing, of the 
stirring life he was about to enter on, ‘excited William 
beyond everything. He grew pining, moping, miser- 
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able; quite unhappy. And so passed the winter and 
spring months till summer came round again. 

Dr. Robertson’s school broke up for the summer holi- 
days. ‘William quitted it for good, and was to be 
articled to his father. But, about a fortnight before 
this, as ill-luck would have it, there arrived a young 
man at Whittermead on a visit to the Jennikers. His 
name was Carter, and he was related to Mrs. Jenniker, 
He was a sailor, second mate of an Indiaman, of which 
vessel his father was captain and part owner. 

Young Carter had seen only the more favourable 
auspices of a sea-life. Voyaging with, and under his 
father, in a fine vessel, well disciplined, well provisioned, 
accustomed to the sea from boyhood—for he had more 
than once been taken the voyage to India for pleasure—~ 
possessing also a natural liking for it, there is no wonder 
that he spoke of it in terms of enthusiasm. He had 
nearly as great a liking for it as had Harry Vane. With 
this gentleman William became intimate, and it was 
productive to him of mischief. 

William imparted to him his longing for the sea. Mr. 
Carter, fond of boasting, proud of speaking well of his 
own pursuit in life, encouraged the longing. He 
pictured a sea-life in colours so glowing, that one, with 
less inclination for it than William, might well have 
been taken in. His own good sense ought to have told 
him that James Carter had seen only the bright side of 
the profession ; and all professions have two sides, a bright 
and a dark one. Sometimes the dark becomes bright, 
and the bright dark, according as they are looked at. 
Three weeks did the visit of Mr. Carter last ; three per- 
nicious weeks to William Allair. He had dwelt a vast 
deal too much upon going to sea before; but now he 
dwelt upon it in a different spirit, Then he had said 
“TI wish I could go;” now he began to say, “I will 
go.” 

His entire conversation, whether with young Carter 
or others, was of the sea. His thoughts by day never 
quitted it; at night his dreams brought it to him again. 
You may perceive that he never attempted not to think 
of it; he encouraged his mind to dwell upon it; and 
therein lay his error. 

At home he said nothing; he had given over speak- 
ing of it to his father and mother. 

A hint had been imparted to William of the disease that 
threatened his father—that he could look for no long 
life. It was Mrs, Allair who had told him; and hence 
it was so necessary that he—he, William—should be 
rendered capable of taking to the business in his father’s 
place. But the impression made upon him at the time 
by this communication had worn away. He was sure 
his father was not ill, he reasoned with himself. He 
was active, and lively, and looked well—why shouldn't 
he live as long as other people? As for himself, ho 
should get plenty of money at sea. Sailors, especially 
when they got to be mates, had good pay ; and captains 
always made money; some of them were as rich as 
Croesus. Oh, yes, he should fill his pockets with money 
there, and he’d bring every farthing of it home to his 
dear mother. 

Somewhat after this fashion did William constantly 
reason. His mind was unsettled, his brain was at work, 
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his heart was miserable. The first day that he was to 
take his place in his father’s office happened to be the 
day fixed for James’ Carter’s departure from Whitter- 
mead. At half-past nine, the usual hour of Mr. Allair’s 
proceeding to his office, he looked into a room that his 
children were fond of sitting in. 

“Come, William.” 

“ll follow you, papa, I’ll be there as soon as you are.” 
But the words were not spoken cheerfully or readily. 

He snatched his hat, however, and went out after his 
father. It was a warm, beautiful day—too warm; in- 
clining idle people to idleness. William, as a matter of 
course, began wishing that he could go roaming about 
the fields, instead of being cooped up in a close room, 
and—worse thought still !—where he was to be ‘cooped 
up for ever so many years to come. In the midst of his 
murmurs an open carriage came bowling towards him. 
It contained Mr. Jenniker and James Carter, the latter 
being driven to the four-mile-off station to catch the 
London train. James Carter, who had previously taken 
leave, moved his hat in an animated manner to William. 

“Yes! he may well look pleased,” grumbled William, 
as he turned to gaze after the carriage. “ He is going to 
enjoy the beauty of this sunny day, while I must be 
stewed to death in that horrible old office. Put Carter 
into one, and see whether he’d stand it! And next week 
he sets sail for China! It’s a shame there should be so 
much disparity in the world !” 

In this remarkably cordial mood did William take his 
appointed place on the high stool at the clerks’ desk, and 
begin the work assigned him. It was the copying of a 
deed. But now we all know how unpalatable—nay, 
how almost unbearable—is a task to which we set our- 
selves unwillingly. With every word that William 
wrote, his eyes were raised to the dusky panes of the 
window opposite him. A wretchedly discontented feel- 
ing filled his mind. He was longing to be careering 
abroad in that bright sunshine, or to be basking idly 
beside some gleaming pond; in short, to be doing any- 
thing but what he was doing. 

The day seemed a terribly long one, and his task irk- 
some to a degree—as was sure to be the case, pursuing it 
with so ill a will. Had it been the most delightful 
employment, he would, in his present temper, have 
completed it rebelliously. He set himself against it. 
Every line that he wrote chafed his spirit worse than 
the preceding one; and, at length, it was with difficulty 
that he could bring himself or his fingers to go on with 
it at all. Like an idle child, who is put:to learn a lesson 
when he would rather play, the closer he is kept to his 
task, the more impatient and fretful does he become. 
William Allair was like too many of you. How often 
are you discontented with the task assigned you, and 
get through it perforce, your unwilling spirit bubbling 
up to rebellion. You think the fault lies in the work— 
that it is irksome beyond bearing, flat, stale, unprofitable ; 
everything that the English language can express of 
bad. But you are mistaken; the’ fault is in you, 
Throw your antipathy to the winds; return to it with a 
willing mind, a cheerful spirit, and you will find its 
— gone. William Allair had not the sense to 

0 . 








At five o’clock, and in a very ill humour, he left the 
office for the day. Contrasting, as he went along, the 
dull employment he had been kept to, with the delight 
of a sail over the dark blue waters—as Mr. James Carter 
was wont to style the sea. They are green sometimes, 
though, mind you, and very angry. Upon entering 
home, his brother Edmund came dancing gleefully about 
him, holding something concealed in his hand. “It’s 
for you,” said Edmund, with his vacant laugh. “ Guess.” 

* Don’t tease, Edmund,” was the fretful answer. “I 
am too tired to guess. Keep it yourself.” 

“Tired, are you?” asked Mrs, Allair. 

“ Just dead,” groaned William. 

“But what has so tired you ?” 

“Why, the writing, of course, Write, write, write 
all day—the pen going upon one parchment, and the 
eyes upon another. I feel quite ill, Iam convinced I 
can’t stand it long.” 

“ You will soon get used to it.” 

“T shall never get used to it. And I shall never 
like it.” 

“Not if you set your mind against it, as I fear you 
are doing,” replied Mrs. Allair.. “ Where is your papa ? 
The dinner is waiting.” 

“He is coming soon, I suppose,” ungraciously re- 
joined William. 

“Edmund is holding a letter for you. It is from 
Harry Vane. They received a packet from him to-day, 
and Caroline brought yours up. He is well and happy. 
The one he wrote to her she read aloud to us, Edmund, 
give it to your brother.” 

William tore open the letter, glanced at its contents, 
swallowed down his dinner at a speed enough to choke 
him, and then went to his own room, to digest the letter 
at leisure. But it had come at a most unlucky time, 
filled, as it was, with a seductive description of Harry 
Vane’s sea-life, painted in accordance with his peculiar 
temperament, his highly-wrought imagination. He had 
not deceived himself: his satisfaction in it was as great 
as he had expected it would be; and he expressed his 
regret that William was not with him; or, at any rate, 
on board a ship of some sort. . He said he had been in a 
storm at sea: that no description could do justice to 
its terrific grandeur, and that he had felé subdued and 
awestruck, but never for one instant alarmed. The 
letter also contained some charming anecdotes of 
Madeira—ali in midshipman style—and of other. places 
where they had touched; and it concluded with the 
information that the captain was a “stunner,” and the 
“ grub ” good. 

William read the letter over and over again, To his 
jaundiced mind, it appeared to contain—that is, the 
ship—all that can exist of earthly Elysium, <A dim 
thought which had Jong hovered over his. mind, and as 
often: been. thrust away again, came rushing on now, 
with ominous: force... It brought a hot glow to his face. 
He made some resistance to it, for the conscience was at 
variance with the will. But the mental repugnance 
grew fainter and fainter; and at length, William Allair 
rose up, yielding to the temptation, and his fate in life 
was sealed, 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Life in Dixié’s Land; or, South in Secession Time, By 

Epuounp Kirke, London: Ward and Lock. 

THIS is an extraordinary book, and we do not expect 
soon to read another so graphic and stirring a narrative 
of what may, and does, happén where slavery flourishes. 
The author very ¢mphatically declares that his story is 
substantially true, and that he has simply altered such 
naines and dates as seemed necessary, and thrown his 
facts into shape and order. Its appearance in America 
has obtained for the work an uxiwonted measure of 
attention, and there is no doubt that the impression it 
leaves upon the readers’ minds among ourselves will be 
deep and permanent, Since we read “Uncle Toin’s 
Cabin,” we have read no slave story of such thrilling 
interest. Possibly it has’ some advantages even over 
Mrs. Stowe’s wonderful volume. That was,avewedly, 
a fictitious narrative, based, wpon seattered scenes and 
circumstances, This is the record of personal experience 
and observation in South Carolina since the seéessioh 
avitation found its dérouement in civil war. 

Of the contents of fhe volume we.can only give a very 
partial indication. It is throughout written as ah 
individual record. ‘Dhe author meets with Colonel 
J——,a South Carolina planter, and ‘this leads to a 
correspondence and ‘an intimacy: Mr. Kirke is invited 
by the colonel to visit his plantations, and he sets ont 
with that intent. This was over two years ago: | At 
this point the narrative faitly begins, and the author 
takes us to Georgetown, and thonee across the country 
to his destination. Of Georgetown, and the journey 
which follows, wé have a remarkably striking account ; 
and we begin to feel that the bearing of slavery upon 
the moral, social, and intellectual vondition of a poople is 
only evil, and that its curse rests upon the very adres 
where it prevails, After numerous and amusing adven- 
tures the plantation is reached, and the rest of the book 
is thainly occupied with what occurred during the visit. 
The colonel was a turpentine planter, and we have some 
notice of the method in which his business is carried on. 
We feel that we are in a strange land, where men and 
their occupations are strange. There is, moreover, an 
unearthly aspect about life in those regions, which 
makes it difficult for us to realise it, The strange 
mixture of kindness and of cruelty, of religion and pro- 
fanity, of culture and barbarism, of virtue and vice, of 
ignorance and intelligence, and of all other opposites, 
appals us, and assures us that this is an abnormal and 
unnatural state of things. Among the incidents detailed 
by Mr. Kirke are many which illustrate all these points, 
and more; and we trenible to think of the fearfal re- 
sponsibility of a government or of mon who éarry out 
such a system, Well may our author say from the 
human point of view, that it reminds one of a sian 
smoking 4 ¢igar upon a barrel of guapowder. 

The book is a kaleidoscope; its variegated huvs.change 
with every chapter, and alniost with every pags. 56 is 
often merry and joound ; nor can we help emiling at the 
words, the wit, or the incidents, as the ease may be. But 
it is often deeply pathetic, and probably there are pages 
here which none will tea@ without emotion. Above all, 
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| The more or less disguised vulgarity, coarseness, or 





the book is instructive, and fitted to make men thiuk, 


profanity, whivh garnishes it are very saddening; but if 
they are realities, if they enter iuto the daily life of the 
parties referred to, it is not well that they. should de 
unknown. An impenetrable. veil has to be drawn over 
much of the iniquity which is perpetrated in these dark 
places of the earth, But some things must be known, 
and we hope that what Mr, Kirke has here revealed 
will.set more of us thinking and asking what can be 
done for our benighted and degraded fellow-men= 
oppressors and oppressed. One thing at least is plain— 
that if we love God we must love our brother also. 


Our Moral Relation to the Animal Kingdom. Boing a 
Digest of the Statements of the Bible in_ respect 
thereto, Fourth Thousand... London: Morgan and 
Chase. 

THe writer of this interesting pamphlet wishes to show 

that the lower animals havea peculiar claim on eur ré. | 

gard, because the lot in which they are placed resembles | 
in so many things the lot.of man, and because they are | 
included in so many declarations of the Divine will. | 

The passages supplied by the Scriptures in illustration 

of the argument, or rather, the texts which go to make 

it up, begin at the beginning, and run on through the 
whole history of the human race, Most of the passages 
thus cited are judiciously applied, but there ate a few 
about which we are not by any means sure. Thus the 
word “creatute,” or “ creation,” im Rom. viii, 19-22, we 
would not refer to the brute creation; in Ps. viii, we 
do not think verses 4—8 apply specially to the Lord 
Jesus, but generally to man. Yet we are quite sure 
that God’s wup of blessing has ever overflowed for the 
aitinal kingdom, and that, in a peculiar sense, “ the dogs 
bat the crumbs which. fall from the master’s table.” The 
blessing is not spoken to them; but they are blessed by 
it. So, also, the curse upon man, and evil among men, 
has brought on the lower animals countless sorrows aud 
sufferings. It is also interesting to observe how the 

Divine Lawgiver has interposed his authority in favour 

of the lower animals by special enactments for the rogu- 

lation of human conduct toward them: thus, “'Lhou 
shalt net muzzle the ox when he treadeth ont the corn.” — 

We have no doubt whatever that when “the knowledge | 

of the Lord shall edvor the earth,” the condition of the 

animals dependent upon man will be greatly improved. — 

The horse and ox, the ass and the sheep, and all ‘other | 

| 
| 








domestic animals, as a Christian duty, will be better 
cared for, and treated with all humanity and kindness. 
Those harmless and helpless creatures which cannot be — 
domesticated will not be the objects of ignorant, ul- 
feeling; and indiscriminate. crudity and destruction. 
Their uses, and the places they occupy in the Divise 
economy, will be understood and recognised. Men will 
show respect to life and consciousness; and will not, a 
now, torture and destroy for the sake of amusement. In 
the meantinte, on Christians should endeavour 
to ameliorate te condition of the lower animals, as ob- 
jects of the common Father’s cure, and recipients of his 
bounty. We trust the cause of humanity will be 
served by this interesting little book. ’ 
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Our Feathered 
Anecdotal and Desoriptive Account of the Rapacious 
Birds of Britain ; with a Chapter on Ancient and 
Modern Hawking. By H. G, Apams. London: 
James Hogg and Sons, 

[x18 interesting book contains accounts of a large num- 
bor of birds, among whieh are not a few which we are 
accustomed to regard as anything but rapacious. The 
idea seems to be to include’ all birds which prey on 
living creatures, from gnats t6 lambs. There are some 
fifty illustrations, afd altogether the volume is a very 
pleasant and instructive one. 


Snow Flakes, and the Stories they told the Children. By 
M. Beriamt-Epwarps. London: Low, Son,and Co. 
A BEAUTIFULLY illustrated book in verse. A very ele- 
gaut Christmas present for the young, who cannot fail 
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to be delighted with its amusing pictures and stories, 
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Sermons Preached on. Different Occasions during the last 
Twenty Years, By the Rey. E. M. Gounaurn, D.D. 
In Two Volumes. London: Rivingtons. 

AT present we can only announce these excellent ser- 

mons, hut we hope shortly to be able to furnish our 

readers with a detailed notice of them. They are every 
way fitted to edify the Christian reader, 








Cemperance Department. 


INTEMPERANCE VIEWED AS AN INCENTIVE TO CRIME, 


ANDO A HINDRANCE TQ MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL 
PROGRESS, 


To those who have made this matter the subject of 
consideration, it would appear almost superfluous to 
put forth arguments in support of an assertion which 
the experience of every day tends to confirm, namely, 
that the use of alcoholic stimulants in the form of a 


, beverage has ever been one of the most formidable 


The Stories that Little Breeches told, and the Pictures | 
which Charles Bennet drew,of them, Lendon: Low, | 
Son, and Co. 

AnorueEr of Messrs. Low’s pretty Christmas books, rather 

comic in its style and illustrations. It-will be a source | 

of much amusement to youthful readers at the festive 


| 


hindrances, not only to the social comfort and well- 
being of the community, not only to its moral and in- 
tellectual progress, but also to the inculcation of 
religious truths ; that it has obscured the light of the 
holy Gospel, and acted as a stumbling-block in the 
way of earnest and conscientious Christians seeking 


season, for which it has been provided, It is merry and | to spread the tidings of salvation to their fellow-men. | 
wise. ' Professor Miller says, speaking of “ the power of 

| alcohol to resist and neutralise the Gospel, ‘That 
Kingston’s Annual for Boys, 1863. London: Low, Son, | such power should exist in great intensity, neces- 











and Co. 
Ty1s handsome volume, with its gilt edges and its beat- | 
tifal pictures, presents an attractive appearance. Its | 
contents are exceedingly diversified, and fitted some for | 
amusement and some for instruction, 


| The Mother's Pieture Alphabet. London: Office of the 
“Children’s Friend,” 
A TRULY gigantic A BO book, on tinted paper, and 
profusely and splendidly illustrated. Under each letter 
| we have a series of words poetically explained, ‘The 
| book is dedicated to: her Majesty, and we are sure it will 
| bea favourite in the Royal aursery, and ‘in every other 
nursery where it gailis access. 
| Mentone, the Riviera, Corsica, and Biarritz as Winter 
|  Glimates, “By J. Henry Bennet, M.D, Second 
lidition, ‘London: Churchill. 
| Dr. BenNeT’s work contains & multitude of mattors 
| about the places mentioned in the title. He writes as a | 
| medical maz, and as am observant man .of scientific 
| tastes. The details of his experience and .observations 
| are valuable and interestiny. We may confidently give 
.| Our strong recommendation to it as @ useful and in- 
| structive book, 


| Angels, By Lronora 0. Pausce, London: Hatchard 
and Vo. 

Tuzs is asimple and sensible little book on a difficuli 
subject. We generally concur in the views of the 
writer, 


| country? When the Gospel came. 





sarily follows. from what has gone before. The 
Gospel, being the true agent of man’s elevation and 
reform, is opposed bitterly and. unceasingly by the 
enemy of man. He seeks to thwart it in every way ; 


| and in his experience he seems to haye found intem- 
| perance the most effective of all his hellish antidotes, 


Look at China, as shown by Mr. Matheson, in his 
excellent pamphlet. When did opium enter that 
Men sought to 
introduce the Bible, and Satan took care that intem- 
perance by opium should accompany it. And where 
does drunkenness most prevail? In those European 
countries, generally speaking, where the Bible is most 
free. Not that Christianity produces drunkenness, 
not that true Christianity is open to the allegation by 
the heathen of being synonymous with drunkenness, 
but because Satan takes care always to accompany 
the Bible with strong drink, as its antidote, to neu- 
tralise its effects. While the Son of Man, by his 
Spirit, sows the good seed, Satan comes behind and 
sows his cruel tares.” 

The same powerful writer says, speaking of the 
power of alcohol as an instrument of vice, “ There is 
the evil nature of unrenewed man at the bottom of 
all the mischief, prompting to self-indulgence and sin; 
and on every side, all around him, there are special 
temptations, ‘thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,’ with 
foolish custom varnishing and toning down the whole. 
Man’s evil nature originates and maintains a desire, 
the gratification of which pleases the grosser sense ; 
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the all but universal use of the noxious agent, with 
the marvellous frequency of the extension of this to 
what is base and sinful, gives a cloak of commonness 
and conventionality; and the result is, that the 
whisperings of conscience, as well as the teachings of 
sad experience, are overborne and set at nought... . 
This is the consummation of Satan’s favourite scheme 
for thwarting man’s redemption. By a lie he does it, 
as of old he compassed his fall. ‘It is good for food, 
it is pleasant to the eyes, and to be desired to make 
one wise.’ ‘ Ye shall not surely die.’” 

Numberless are the instances which might be 
quoted in which strong drink appears as the agent of 
the tempter, the betrayer into crimes of the most 
horrible nature. But even in a smaller degree, the 
use of alcohol affects the understanding; under its 
influence moral obligations are less clearly discerned ; 
the allegiance due to God, the fellowship of Chris- 
tianity, the laws of society, the sacred ties of the 
family circle—all are set at nought, and evil—differ- 
ing, perhaps, in degrees, but evil still—must inevit- 
ably ensue. 

At every turn philanthropists have found this in- 
sidious evil a hindrance to the progress of their good 
work, Mrs. Wightman, Mrs. Bayley, and many 
charitable ladies whom we might name, have invari- 
ably found that the introduction of the temperance 
element into their teaching was the prelude to an 
almost magical improvement in the state of conduct 
of those they sought to benefit; indeed that they 
were perforce driven, as it were, to adopt it as the 
pioneer to the Gospel ; since what man or woman can 
be awakened even to the glorious truths of Chris- 
tianity, while their hearts are deadened, and their 
spirits clogged by the chains of captivity to a vice so 
degrading in its effects? For the sake of their eternal, 
as well as for their temporal welfare, total abstinence 
principles have been disseminated among these objects 
of Christian benevolence, and how satisfactory have 
been the results their repeated testimony declares. 

The following extract is from a paper by Miss 
Adeline Cooper, read at the Temperance Congress of 
1862, and bears emphatic witness to that which we 
aim at impressing on our readers. The experience of 
that excellent lady, whose benevolent labours among 
the very lowest classes have borne such precious fruit, 
can hardly be questioned. Miss Cooper, speaking of 
the causes which hinder the progress of improvement 
among the poorer class, enumerates—“‘ First, the want 
of example, which is a serious obstacle to the spread 
of temperance. The working-classes, from the 
mechanic or artisan to the humblest ‘street mer- 
chant,’ are chiefly approached by the clergy, the city 
missionary or Scripture reader, and the Sunday- 
school teacher. In a well-ordered district, one or 
more of these agencies is constantly at work, and 
one and all complain of the same hindrance in their 
efforts to pomote the temporal and spiritual good of 
those under their visitations, Advice is freely given, 








tracts 2 are liberally circulated ; but the good Old say. Say- 
ing, that ‘example is better than precept,’ is in a 
great measure ignored ; for the larger number of these 
visitors are themselves moderate drinkers, and are 
unwilling to make a sacrifice for their weak brethren, | 
who are quick to notice any inconsistency in the 
professors of that religion which teaches self-denial 
for the sake of others. The people naturally look first 
to their pastor for an example; and when a clergy. | 
man openly declares himself to be a total abstainer, 
his influence is at once increased tenfold ; the weak are 
strengthened, the erring are brought back—for even 
the poor inebriate can appreciate the love which has | 
led to the act of self-denial, and the moderate | 
drinker is brought to contrast his own selfish indul- 
gence with the good example thus set before him, | 
and probably to give up what was taken from habit | 
only. Surely the time will soon come when the 
clergy of every denomination will give their powerful 
influence to the temperance movement.” 

The proof of the soundness of Miss Cooper’s views, 
and of the success which is the result of earnest, 
zealous, and prayerful endeavour, is to be seen in the 
wonderful improvement wrought by her simple agency 
in one of the very worst districts of London. The | 
Working Man’s Club and Reading Room, in Duck | 
Lane, Westminster, is doubtless known by reputa- 
tion to some of our readers. In that uncongenial 
atmosphere of misery and crime, how encouraging to 
find in existence, and flourishing, a powerful rival to 
the surrounding public-houses—the poor man’s bane 
—affording all the oppoxtunities of rational recrea- 
tion, mental improvement, and sober refreshment. | 
In connection with the Reading Room are reading, 
writing, ciphering, Bible, and singing classes; a | 
penny bank, a loan society, and a Temperance | 
Society, all in a prosperous state ; on Sunday evenings 
a simple religious service is held. 

Can there be any hesitation in admitting what 
must be the influence for good of such an institution, 
and how much of its success is owing to the temper- 
ance element pervading it? What would be the | 
result of the introduction of alcoholic beverages ? Can 
it be doubted that the universal harmony and good 
order which now render the place a blessed haven of | 
rest to the weary labourer would be at once broken | 
in upon, and destroyed ? 

Very beautifully and appropriately docs Miss 
Cooper say, “*God hath made of one blood all | 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth,’ in | 
peace and love; how much more should the people of 
each nation be bound together in one bond of brother: | 
hood ; and as the eye cannot say to the hand, ‘I have 
no need of thee,’ nor the head to the foot, ‘I have no | 
need of you,’ so each class should cheerfully acknow- | 
ledge its mutual dependence on the other, and strive 
to remove those stumbling-blocks which inadvertence, | 
negligence, error, or indifference, have thrown in the 


path which leads toharmony and good-will.” 
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THE ‘AGREEMENT OF SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY 

THE WORKS OF GOD BEARING WITNESS TO THE 

WORD OF GOD. 

VI.—THE NEW HEAVENS AND NEW EARTH, 
Witsams. Ah, my friend, here is another 
Sabbath morning, and here is a reviving, re- 
freshing subject of contemplation for you. It 
strikes me that we are naturally brought, by 
our last Sunday’s topic, to a thought which is full 
of comfort. The course of things around us, 
according to Scripture and according to geology, 
is onward and upward. Should not our desire 
and prayer be, that we may be moving onward 
and upward also 4 

Jones. Gladly would I respond to such a 
thought ; but pray explain to me your meaning. 

W. Well, my meaning is this—the general 
tenor of God’s Word points us to a course of 
onward progress, through nearly six thousand 
years, and it tells us that after a certain crisis, 
which cannot be far off, this earth will take 
another upward spring, resembling that which it 
took in that great week when, popularly speak- 
ing, on Monday morning, it was “without form, 
and void,” and on Saturday night was clothed 
with verdure and inhabited, and pronounced to 
be “very good.” So says the Bible, and so says 
geology, and hence I reckon this the sixth par- 
ticular in which Holy Scripture receives testi- 
mony from the researches of science. 

J. Iam glad to hear you say so, but you must 
explain to me what you mean, for I must con- 
fess that this view of geology has never occurred 
to me. 

W. I can easily do so, for my subject is a 
plain and simple one, and the proofs are at hand. 
First, let us look at the representations of Scrip- 
ture. You know that at the opening of man’s 
history, in Genesis, we see the Divine Spirit 
calling a new and beautiful world out of chaos, 
and placing Adam and his wife in a garden, 
where every delight, including constant. inter- 
course with their heavenly benefactor, sur- 
rounded them. Into this scene of happiness, 
the destroyer, the tempter, the serpent, thrust 
himself, and was permitted for a time to defile 
and ruin everything. But, even from the first 
hour, it was declared that his portion, at last, 
should be final defeat and punishment. <A 
Deliverer was promised, and after a time that 
Deliverer was sent. I need not stop to review 
the whole Gospel history. My object is, to 
remind you that by various prophets—David, 
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Isaiah, Ezekiel, Danicl, and others—a complete 
deliverance of this earth from the great enemy 
was foretold repeatedly in glowing terms, You 
will remember in an instant the picture drawn 
by Isaiah—*“Thy sun shall no more go down; 
neither shall thy moon withdraw itself: for 
the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 
the days of thy mourning shall be ended. 
Thy people also shall be all righteous: they 
shall inherit the land for ever, the branch of my 
planting, the work of my hands, that I may be 
glorified” (chap. lx.). So also closes the pro- 
pheey of Ezekiel, and that of Daniel, and that of 
Malachi. And the whole Word of God finishes 
with a magnificent picture of future blessedness ; 
when, we are told, “ The tabernacle of God shall 
be with men, and he shall dwell with them, 
and they shall be his people” (Rev. xxi. 3); 
precisely as Ezekiel, six hundred years before, 
had described the new Jerusalem, ending with 
the words, “ The name of the city shall be, Tur 
LorD IS THERE.” 

J. Yes, I am aware that Scripture is very ex- 
plicit, and very emphatic and glowing in its de- 
scriptions of a future state of blessedness ; and | 
know, also, that men’s minds have latterly in- 
clined to the belief that this blessedness will be 
granted on this earth, and not in any other 
place. But what can geology have to say to 
these matters ? 

W. It lends to these anticipations all the 
confirmation that it was in its power to give. 
Dealing only with the past, and having no 
prophetic voice, it can only speak by way of 
analogy. But if it reveals a principle, or a 
settled plan or course of action, on the part of 
the Divine author of all creation, then it does 
much, for we may safely deduce an idea of his 
mind and will from his past actions. And it is 
from a close observation of these, that all the 
leading geologists gather precisely the same con- 
clusions which prophets have learnt by inspira- 
tion. Thus, Sir Roderick Murchison observes, 
at the close of his great work, that— 

“He who, commencing with the earliest visible 
signs of life, can thenceforward trace a succes- 
sive rise in the scale of being, until that period 
is reached when man appeared upon the earth, 
must acknowledge in such works repeated mani- 
festations of the design and superintendence of a 
Creator.” * 





* Siluria, p. 630, 
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Mr. Page proceeds a step further, and adds :— 

“Unless science has altogether misinterpreted | 
the past, and the course of creation, as unfolded | 
by geology, is mo better than a delusion, the_ 
future must transcend the present, as the present 
transcends that which has gone before it.” * 

And Dr. Lardner is still more distinct, argu- 
ing that— 

“If we judge by those creative laws which 
have hitherto characterised the operations of 
God’s power, a new assemblage of organised 
beings will be called into life, and a new Flora 
will clothe the earth. Intelligences will preside 
over the new world with faculties as much ex- 
alted above those with which man is endowed, 
as the understanding of man himself is above 
that of the highest creatures of the last or 
Tertiary age.” { Hence, “after the convulsion 
which will sweep away man and his works,” 
there will follow a new period of calm, and a 
new race of inhabitants, “ whose faculties will as 
much exceed those of man, as man exceeds the 
ape or baboon of former periods.” This antici- 
pation, you will observe, is quite in accordance 
with the views of St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 

J. Yes; but I hardly perceive upon what Dr. 
Lardner bases this anticipation. Pray explain 
it to me a little more particularly. 

W. As I understand it, the argument runs 
thus :—Geology finds, that in the primitive or 
earliest of the rocks, of which the crust of the 
earth is composed, there are no remains of life of 
any kind; and most geologists believe, that “in 
the beginning” the body of the globe was “ fluid 
from. intense heat,” and unfit, therefore, for the 
habitation of any of the creatures which ave 
now found upon it. In process of time, however, 
all geologists agree that it gradually cooled, and 
while the melted mass of which it was chiefly 
composed congedled into what we now call 
granite, other substances also appeared, lying 
above or upon the granite, and among these the 
lowest kinds of organised beings, such as mollusca 
and radiata, or limpets and star-fish, began to be 
found. These increased, and a progress was 
now visible—each successive stage of the world’s 
existence being an advatice on that which pre- 
ceded it. A few fish appeared, then new 
varieties, in large numbers. Then birds are 
found, and a gigantic vegetation, by which 








* « Fife of the Globe,” p. 288. | 


+ Lardner’s “Geology,” p. 158, 


our present stores of coal were accumulated. 
Large reptiles next show themselves, and after 
many periods of immense length had rolled 
away, large elephants, deer, tigers, and other 
beasts, began to abound. But amidst all, as Sir 
R. Murchison says, “a successive rise in the 
scale of being may be traced ;” and hence, as Mr, 
Page argues, “unless science has misinterpreted 
the past, the future must transcend the present, 
just as the present transcends that which has 
gone before it.” 

J. And this, you think, confirms the state- 
ments and the anticipations of Scripture 4 

W. Does it not? Read St. Paul’s glowing 
language in 1 Cor, xv. “Tt,” thatis, the human 
body, “is sown in corruption ; it is raised in in- 
corruption : it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised 
in glory : it is sown in weakness ; it is raisod in 
power : it is sown a natural body ; it is raised a 
spiritual body.” “ As we have borne the image 
of the earthy, we shall also bear-the image of 
the heavenly.” “The dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed.” So to the 
Philippians he writes —“ We look for the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his 
glorious body, according to the working wheréby 
he is able even to subdue all things unto himself.” 
(Philipp. iii.) Such, also, as I said just now, is 
the language of Isaiah, of Daniel, of Ezekiel, of 
Malachi, and of St. John, concerning the future 
ofthis earth. All speak of a glorious time, shortly 
to arrive, when “the righteous shall shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 

J. What is the particular fact, then, in which 
you consider that geology confirms Seripture in 
the matter which we have been considering ¢ 

W. It is that of progress: Read as the 
Bible used to be read by our grandfathers, two 
ideas, and two only, were commonly gathered— 
to wit, one earth and one heaven, The world 
was considered to have been created about 
five thousand eight hundred years ago, and 
its whole history to have been told in the 
books of Holy Scripture, That history was 
considered to be closed, in prophecy, by a tre- 
mendous fact, which was yet future, when this 
earth was to be utterly and finally destroyed, 
and its inhabitants removed to two other scenes 
in God's creation—named, respectively, heaven 
and hell, Such, I say, was the idea formerly 
entertained of man’s past, and present; and 


| fatnre, Now, however, these views have. been 
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of geology have shown us that, between “the | 
beginning ” spoken of in the first verse of Genesis, 
and the chaos spoken of in the second, there 
must have intervened many periods of immea- 
surable length, in which the earth underwent 
mighty revolutions, but which, as not belonging 
to man’s history, were not revealed to Moses, or 
made any part of his narrative. Geology also 
tells us that the prodigious changes, the burning 
up with fire, foretold in Scripture, wifl not be 


tion of immense convulsions which have rent 
the earth in past revolutions, 


always visible—t. ¢., that the change has been 
one of progress—that each new creation has been 


preceded it. Hence geology, on the whole, 


to occur, as it has. often occurred before ; while 
it is equally probable that the new earth which 
will then be brought forth, and its new inha- 


all that went before them, 

J. And as to the expectations of the last three 
centuries, that the earth would wholly vanish 
away, and its inhabitants be removed to some 
other spot. in God’s creation, you deem them to 
have been erroneous ? 

W. Nay; I only remark, that while geology 
has been showing us, on the one hand, that this | 
carth has had a long existence, under other cir- 
cumstances, before the days of Adam, criticism | 
has been examining the text of Scripture with 


of St. John does not point to a future period of 
blessedness in heaven, or in some other sphere, 
but on the earth itself. And so the earth’s 
whole history, instead of being limited to the 
human period only, or from Adam down to the last 
day of the present dispensation, is expanded to 
far larger dimensions. It appears to begin as a 
mere insensate orb, destitute of spirit or life of 
any kind, After a long existence of this kind, 
life now appears in its lowest forms. Huge 
convulsions, at intervals of perhaps millions of 
years, take place, by each of which all existing 
creatures having life are destroyed; but each 
such eonvulsion is followed by long periods of 


a 





new or unparalleled events, but rather a repeti- 


Tt also adds, that | 
in these past revolutions one feature has been | 


bitants, will exceed the earth and the men and | 


. : | than a mere assertion of unbelief is necessary to set 
women of our time, just as they have exceeded | 





new care, and has brought many to the conclu- | ° 


. . . 1 
sion that the language of Isaiah, of Ezekiel, and | able to move, I am tappicr than over. wae in say 





greatly modified and enlarged. The researches | pence, i in which higher and higher forms of life 


are brought forth, After many creations, de- 
' structions, and: new creations of this kind, the 
human period arrives, and man, the noblest of 
‘all God’s work, appears. The analogy of the 
past seems to coincide exactly with the declara- 
tions of God’s Word, and to show it to be ex- 


_ceedingly probable, from a view of the past, as 


well as certain from the declarations of Scripture, 
that a moment will arrive “when the earth and 
all that is therein will be burnt up;” and that 
after this tremendous event “new heavens, anda 
new earth will appear, wherein righteousness 
will dwell.” 

*,* Our correspondent from Westbourne Grove must 


, surely be aware that his views are diametrically opposed 
' to those of Sir Roderick Murchison, Baron Cuvier, Dr. 
of a higher and nobler kind than that which Lardner, and most other leading geologists. 

: ‘ aware, indeed, that there is a rival school, but it seems 
‘ ; ‘to us to be inferior in weight of authority, and most 
points us to the conclusion that a fresh convul- | 


sion, destroying all visible things, is likely again | 


We are 


unquestionably inferior in weight of proof. When men 
who have spent their lives in investigation, in all the 
pore quarters of the globe, tell us that they find evidence 
| of “convulsions immeasurable and inexplicable,” raising 
up vast ranges of mountains, and changing the whole 
surface of continents, it is clear that something more 


aside such statements. 








PAYSON’S HAPPINESS. 

“ CrnRIsTIANs might avoid much trouble and incon- 
venience,” says Dr. Payson, “if they would only 
believe what they profess—that God is able to make 

them happy without anything else. They imagine if 
9 dear friend were to die, or such and such blessings 
to be. removed, they should be miserable; whereas 
God can make them a thousand times happier with- 
out them. To mention my own case :—-God has been 
depriving me ef one blessing after another; but as 
every ope was removed, he has come in and filled up 
ts place; and now, when I am a cripple, and not 


life before, or ever expect to be; and if Thad believed 
this. twenty years ago, I might have been spared 
much anxiety.” 





THE INDUSTRIOUS ANTS. 
A GENTLEMAN once found a nest of ants in a box of 
earth, placed out of a two pair of stairs window, from 
which they made exeursions both upwards to the top 
of the house, where some corn lay in a garret, and 
downwards into a garden that was overlooked by the 
window. Notwithstanding this great distance, none 
of them: ever returned empty, but each brought a 
grain of wheat or oats, a small seed, or even a particle 
of dry earth, if nothing else could be got. Some 
travelled to the end of the garden, and with prodigi- 
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ous labour, brought heavy loads from thence. It 
required four hours to effect this work; so that a 
poor ant seemed to labour as hard as a man who 
would carry a heavy load twelve miles a day. 








TRUST IN GOD. 
I wILt not doubt Him, though his grace delay ; 
I will not cease to trust him, though he slay. 
Fall on his promised mercy I rely, 
For God hath spoken—God, who cannot lie! 
Thou of my faith the author and the end! 
Mine early, late, and everlasting friend ! 
The joy that once thy presence gave restore, 
Ere I am summoned hence, and seen no more. 
Down to the dust returns this earthly frame ; 
Receive my spirit, Lord, from whom it came ; 
Rebuke the tempter ; show thy power to save ; 
Oh, let thy glory light me to the grave ; 
That those who witness my departing breath 
May learn to triumph in the grasp of death! 








Eminent Christtans. 
JOHN CALVIN, *—IL. 
Carvin had not been long at Geneva when the 
enemies of holy life and pure doctrine broke out into 
open hostility. These factious and restless spirits 
had gladly welcomed two leaders of the fanatical 
Anabaptists, and a demand was made that Calvin 
should dispute with them. He did dispute with them, 


and the council dismissed the men from the city. 
The Libertines, as they were called, were greatly 


provoked, and meditated revenge. Farel and Calvin 





would yield nothing, and they found an ally in one | 
Corault, an ex-monk, old and blind, but full of holy | 
courage and energy, and of rude, strong eloquence. hs 
On the one hand, the Reformers endeavoured to carry | ° 
out the regulations which they believed the Gospel 
required, and, on the other hand, the Libertines 
strove to secure freedom from all restraint. ‘The vio- 
lence of the Libertines prevailed, and the Reformers 
found themselves in a minority. Confusion and 
disorder were the natural result, and Calvin, with 
his colleagues, were exposed to danger. Old Corault 
was sent to prison for his boldness, and soon after 
expelled the city, and he died a few months later. 

A new difficulty was raised in connection with 
Berne, where the Reformation had been accepted, but 
not so thoroughly as at Geneva. Among other 
things, the Bernese used unleavened bread in the 
communion, and they wished the same plan to be 
followed at Geneva. Calvin was opposed to this, 
and, of course, he had the Libertines against him. 
Easter was at hand, and a resolute attempt was made 
to force Calvin and Farel to compliance. Tumult 
and disorder prevailed. Easter arrived, and the two 
pastors nobly vindicated the — and denounced 











* “Calvin: His Life, his Labours, and his Writings.” Translated 


allerror. This exposed them to peril of their lives, in 
the very churches, but they stood their ground. The 
next day they were banished from the city. 

Calvin practised the courage which he preached, 
As he had exhorted others, both in France and else- 
where, to constancy, so he was faithful to his prin. 
ciples. He and Farel at first withdrew to Berne, 
and then to Zurich. All efforts to restore them were 
fruitless, so they went to Basle. Here Calvin re- 
ceived letters from Bucer, urging him to go back to 
Strasburg; so thither he went, bidding adieu to his 
dear friend Farel. At Strasburg Calvin found a 
welcome. He was authorised to lecture oa Holy 
Scripture, and then to minister to the French refugees, 
Here he enjoyed comparative peace, and, although he 
was poor, he was industrious and contented. A few 
months after leaving Geneva he sent a letter to the 
faithful friend whom he had left there, and it was 
very evident that his heart was still towards that 
city, where things went very badly. 

The Romanists were overjoyed at the course which 
events had taken, and hoped to see Geneva won again 
tothe Papacy. Cardinal Sadolet, an able and learned 
man, wrote a letter to the senate and people of 
Geneva, in which he flattered them, and sought by 
eloquent and winning words to persuade them. This 
letter produced an effect contrary to what its writer 
desired ; it aroused many in Geneva to a sense of 
their danger. The only question was, who should 
answer it? and the only man thought of was the 
exiled Calvin. Nor did he hesitate, but in a brief 
space produced a masterly and crushing reply. 
Sadolet was silent ; but Europe listened with admira- 
tion. Luther himself was delighted. Geneva began 
ve see more clearly the value of the man she had cast 


"Réaction gradually advanced; the Libertines lost 
their power; Viret: was asked to return, and Calvin 
himself was begged to come back. - While the ar- 
rangements were pending, Calvin went to the Diet of 
Worms, where, on January 1st, 1540, he wrote the 
only poem he is known to have writtea—a Hymn to 
Christ the Conqueror. During his stay at Strasburg, 
Calvin published his valuable commentary on St. 
Paul to the Romans, and a translation of the Bible. 
He had also married. His wife, called Idelette, was 
a lady from Holland, and with her he lived in all 
happiness. 

As we said, the Genevese wanted Calvin back again, 
and after much prayer and anxious deliberation he 
resolved to go; and he went. A messenger was sent 
to fetch him and his wife, and a residence was pro- 
vided for them. He lost no time after his return, but 
at once laboured to restore what had been broken 
down. He was especially desirous that the organisa- 
tion of the Church should be settled. The Genevese 
seem to have been very attentive to him ; they bought 
him a new gown, for which, cloth and fur included, 


from the French of Felix Bungener, eal T. and T, Clark, | they paid eight crowns; they appointed him a salary, 
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partly in money, and partly in corn and wine, and 
they added to the scanty furniture which he brought 
for his house. Calvin was happy in his wife, but 
afllicted in his children, which were taken away by 
death. On this last point he nobly says: ‘* The 
Lord gave me a son; the Lord hath taken him away. 
Let my enemies see obloquy for me in the trial. 
Have I not tens of thousands of children in the 
Christian world?” For the rest, his wife was often 
afflicted, and he himself suffered almost continually. 
| Jt is a marvel how so frail a man accomplished so 
| much work. 
| (alvin was a man of order and of law, so he 
laboured to prepare and have adopted a code of 
ordinances, or religious laws, ‘The adoption of these 
took place early in 1542, and the Calvinistic republic 
| of Geneva was thereby regularly established. These 
ordinances relate to ministers, baptism, the Lord’s 
supper, psalmody, religious teaching, and other 
matters. It is not needful that we should go into all 
the details, but they decide the claim of Calvin to the 
name of a legislator of no common order. 

Laws, however, are one thing, and government is 
, another. The-greater difficulty lay in the latter, but 
Calvin and his fellow-workers endeavoured, with 
considerable success, to carry out their principles. 
With Calvin God’s Word was the supreme authority, 
and Christ the only Saviour. Hence he preached, 
and encouraged preaching and teaching, and the 
circulation of the Scriptures. To remind men of 
Christ, the letters J. H. S., the initials of the Latin 
words for ‘* Jesus the Saviour of men,” were inscribed 
upon the public buildings, coins, and standards. 

But, as we have said, Calvin was a lover of order, 
and therefore, while demanding the utmost simplicity 
in worship, he introduced a liturgy on a scriptural 
basis. In the matter of preaching he gave such 
directions as he thought necessary, and among others, 
| a frequent change of preachers was appointed. For 
singing in public worship the Psalms were adopted. 
Many things were also determined upon for the 
proper care and edification of the flock, both young 
and old. 

While all these things were going on, the state of 
affairs was generally satisfactory. ‘The reformer was 
left in comparative peace while he was building up 
an ecclesiastical edifice, and moulding a civil constitu- 
tion, which were to last for centuries. Geneva 
seemed to have been committed to his special care, 
and it is perhaps not too much to say that no other 
man in modern times changed so completely and so 
permanently the aspect of affairs in any state. 
Enemies they had, so that they had to build up their 
| Walls with their weapons at their side. The Popish 
princes were some of them bent upon rooting out this 
nest of heretics, or, rather, upon overthrowing this 
fortress of the true Church, Once and again they 
threatened it, but Providence preserved it. Nor was 
this all, From’ time to time the city was visited 


Penne 





by the plague, which in those days was a truly ter- 
rible enemy. On one of these occasions some of the 
pastors devoted themselves to the ministry of the 
plague hospital, and died. 

We cannot undertake to fill up the list of Calvin’s 
publications. His writings were so many, that one 
might suppose he had time for nothing else. But his 
public duties were so many, that most men would 
have found them more than enough. One of his 
works about this time was a refutation of the Romish 
doctors at Paris; another was an exhoriation to 
Charles V. and the Diet of Spires to carry on the 
work of restoration of the Church; another was 
notes upon a writing by Pope Paul IL.; another 
was a controversial book against the Nicodemites, or 
timid and time-serving professors. Nor must we 
forget his treatise on relics, where he rudely and 
powerfully exposes the enormous abuses and impos- 
tures connected with relic worship. Other books 
might be named, but let these suffice as specimens. 
Some of them afford intimations that Calvin had 
again to contend with fanaticism, error, and disorder. 
And such was the fact. The revival of hostility to 
him and his principles was the prelude to a long and 
painful struggle, which continued from 1546 to 1555. 
It arose out of endeavours to punish certain irregu- 
larities. Calvin and his party were not the men to 
look coldly and indifferently upon heresy, or to with- 
hold punishment from treason. They regarded them- 
selves as intrusted with the care of public morals, and 
when the laws were infringed the penalties were 
enforced. Hence the resistance. Calvin, of course, 
stood like a rock, and the storm which beat on him 
could neither break nor move him. At the moment 
of danger he offers to leave the city, but this is not 
agreed to. Peace is for a time restored, and the work 
goes on as before. But the peace was only superficial, 
and energetic measures had to betaken. A sudden turn 
in affairs seemed to threaten ruin, but, with masterly 
address, Calvin succeeded in bringing good out of ap- 
parent evil. The measures which were devised. brought 
back the confidence which seemed to be departing. 
And so things went on. Now one and now the other 
party seemed to be about to triumph. The growing 
oak was to be nurtured amid storms and buffeted by 
tempests ; but this was God’s plan, and he meant 
that the tree should bear fruit and be strong, and a 
skelter for many. Calvin, to whom the Lord had 
committed its culture, was qualified by grace for the 
heat and burden of the day. England felt the worth 
of his work when the throne was filled by Mary. 

(To be concluded.) 








CAPACITIES OF CHILDREN. 
Tr is always painful to hear parents complain of the 
capacities of their children ; they should never do so, 
The dullest and least thought of them may, in after 
life, prove to be their greatest treasures. Many such 
instances have occurred in private life, and biography 
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abounds in examples of the kind. The great Isaac 
Barrow’s father used to say, ‘ that if it pleased God 
to take from him any of his children, he hoped it 
might be Isaac, as the least promising.” Isaac lived 
to be the most eminent member of the family. 








RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS. 
We have ali heard of the Arctic Regions. Only 
a few have been in them; but many of us have read 
of the intense cold, the huge icebergs, and the vast 
frozen seas; of the breaking up, by the storms, of 
extensive plains of ice, and of the deafening roar of 
the wild warfare that ensues as the huge masses rush, 
dash, and grind against one another, until they are 
broken in thousands of fragments. We have been 
told of the perils of Aretic navigation: how the hardy 
little ship is, at one time, threatened to be engulfed 
under the beetling iceberg which is ready to roll down 
on her; and how, at another, she is caught between 
the floating frozen fields, and crushed—or “ nipped,” 
as the sailors say—and her crew obliged to take 
refuge on the ice; and how, again, whole mountains 
of ice bear down on her in the storm, and drive her 
before them, a wreck on shore. We have read of 


these things, and of the hardships endured by the 
brave men who—under Sir Edward Parry, tle two 


Rosses, Franklin, Richardson, M‘Clure, and M‘Clin- 
tock—endeavoured to discover what, in geography, 
is called the North-West Passage; and we have been 
inclined to ask, what occasion was there for all this 
hardship and waste of treasure, and, worse still, of 
life, in sending men and ships out to discover what 
any one might have long since foreseen could not be 
of any possible use? It is true, indeed, that Arctic 
discovery, as @ commercial speculation, as the means 
of discovering a short way round the north of 
America to India and China, has been an utter 
failure; but let us not be hasty in concluding that 
it has been without any fruits. We are not here 
concerned with the advantages of the mere extension 
of Arctic geographical knowledge, and of the honour 
justly due to Great Britain therein—these are of 
some value, no doubt; but what we aim at is some- 
thing different. We desire to look at Arctic discovery 
in a religious and moral point of view, and to direct 
your attention to the religious impressions which the 
character, the scenery, and the perils of these regions 
of perpetual ice and snow never fail to make on an 
ordinarily well-constituted mind. 

In no place does the necessity of dependence on 
Divine Providence, and the fact of man’s utter help- 
lessness, seem to be more steadily and frequently 
taught. In other parts of ‘the world, the ordinary 
chances of life are more in man’s favour. If his 
occupations are on land, he may caloulate on the 
ordinary duration of life, and no unusual amount 
of hardship, unless it be on the occasional visite of 





war, pestilence, or famine. If he be «/ mariner on 
the ocean, in ordinary citcumstances, he feels safe 0 
long as he knows he has a good ship, and that she is 
in good hands. But in the silent solitude of the 
North, under the contracting influence of piercing | 
frosts, in the midst of dangers perpetually recurring | 
from ice, from snow-drifts, from snow- blindness, frost- | 
bite, scurvy, and the labour of dragging of sledges, and | 
working his ship, the proud spirit of man is humbled 
to see his own weakness, and the thought of God 
is constantly recurring to his mind as his best com- 
panion and only friend, to shield him in danger. 

The narratives of the several Arctic expeditions are 
full of instances of the truth of these observations, 
from the time that Sir Edward Parry, himself a 
seriously religious man, made his first successful 
voyage into the Arctic Seas to the last searching 
expedition of Sir Leopold M'Clintock. Of some of 
the most remarkable of these it is our intention to 
give an account, commencing, however, with an 
attempt to give an idea of tho intense cold and 
dangers of Arctie explorations. 

People living in the climate of the British Isles, 
where cold is very seldom experienced lower than 
ten or fifteen degrees below the freezing point, can 
have no idea of an Arctic winter, in which the 
temperature is often fifty or sixty degrees lower 
still. Such cold must be felt in order to be known. 
Description can only give a faint idea of it, and that 
by some of its effects. Let us, then, imagine some of 
these effects. First of all, everything at this tem- 
perature—between seventy and eighty degrees below 
freezing—becomes solid, both meat and drink, A 
glass of water in the open air would be a curiosity. 
In fact, it would not remain so long; it would be 
turned solid in a moment. Such a laxury could only 
be found in the warm eabin of the ship, and there 
only close to the stoves. Port witie and sherry 
become a solid, toughish substance; brandy and 
spirits, thick, like honey. ‘To put any of thes 
substances into the mouth in this state would be as 
coals of fire—tongte, lips, and palate would be 
burned and excoriated. Butter, pork, and beef are 
all solid as the rock, and can only be eut and released 
from the barrels in which they are packed with the 
hatchet. Saw and hatchet dre the knives with 
which cook must prepare dinner. No one can 
stay long outside, unless le moves about in the 
most active exercise; and if the wind be blowing, 
and in his face, let him run for his life to his ship ; for 
he is in danger of being frozen to death, and may 
already feel the death stupor coming over him. He 
must be clothed in flannel and furs, woollen socks 
over other socks, and woollen breeches ; and, over all, 
the coniplete sealskin dress, inckading the hood, to 
protect his fags and head. When he breathes, the 
warm vapour issuing from his Iwngs condenses at 
once into a shower of diminutive snow, which settles, 
in its whiten garb, on his forehead, nose, and eye- 
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brows, on his very eats, and his beard and moustaclie, 
binding both together by handreds of icicle links, so 
that he cannot open his mouth without an effort. 
His eyes become so glued together, by their natural 
moisture being frozen, that it will be impossible for 
him to wink. Should he be so unfortunate as to put 
out his tongue, it will adhere to his lips; and if he 
attempts to release them with his hands, his woollen 
mittens will be frozen to both, and not released 
without tearing away the skin. As he walks, he may 
be attacked with snow-blindness, or his nose or cheek 
may become frost-bitten, without his being conscious 
ofit. Tron or stone he must not dare to touch with 


a frost-bite. Add to all this the Arctic darkness, 
when the sun is absent for three months, and there is 
no light but that of the moon, or stars, or the brilliant 
flashes of the Aurora Borealis. It is easy to conceive 
how depressing it must be, and trying to the feelings 
of the hardiest and bravest of men, to face a Winter 
of this kind, often three of them in succession, not 
knowing how they may end, what may be the upshot 
of their undertaking ; and we can understand how it 
is that, where the whole of nature seems to be thus 
arrayed against man, religion comes to his help; anda 
sense of duty, and firm dependence on God’s provi- 
dence becomes the surest means of enabling him to do 
his work, and to bear his hardships with cheerfulness. 





Ghe Editor and his Friends. 
— 


EpitorraL Conversations witu J. N. F., M. N, 
AND OTHBRS, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

E, We have examined the work which J..N. PF. has 
been good enough to send us. It would bea very un- 
wise expenditure of our time to reply to a book abound- 
ing with objections to Christianity, which have been 
again and again refuted, and which objections will con- 
tinue to be quoted by men who “love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil.” A mind must 
be painfully perverted that ean derive satisfaction from 
the perusal of such a work, aud were we to notice the 
book we should give it the publicity which the enemies 
of godliness require. If met will hot believe the Word 
of God, and the lessofis taught by his providence, 
neither will they believe though one rose from the dead. 
Our Lord says of such, “¥e will not come unto me, 
that ye might have life.” 

F. Is the receiving of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper still binding upon Christians ? 

E. Certainly, and will be so until the coming again 
of Christ (1 Cor. xi, 26). Consider the force of the in- 
Junction uttered by Christ himself, “This do in remem- 
brance of me.” 

F, What is meant by “Heb.” in the margin of the 
Bibles ? 


of a passage from the original Hebrew. 


a 








F. Is it faith alone that saves, or faith and good 
works ? 

E. Correctly speaking, neither; for it is not faith 
that saves, but Christ, the object of faith. Faith with- 
ott works is dead. Living faith is productive of good 
works ; arid these good works arising from faith are valu- 
able, a8 evidences of the vitality of our faith, and no man 
who has the power to perform them can be safe without 


| performing them, though when performed they have 
| nothing to do with his salvation ; yet upon these deeds 


the naked hand. If he do, they will be as burning | 
coals, and the result will be either excoriation or| 








of faith and love will depend the rewards which will be 
given to them that are saved, for God will render to the 
faithful and the unfaithful according to their works. 


TO AN INEIDEL. 

You reject the Scriptures, and scoff at. the Saviour’s 
teaching ; in so doing, you tend to fulfil prophecy, 
for it was foretold that in these latter days there “should 
be mockers,” who should walk after their own ungodly 
ways. You profess to have searched the Scriptures, and 
are dissatisfied with the result; this is explained by the 
Book you spurn—*The scorner seeketh wisdom, and 
findeth it not; but knowledge is easy unto him that 
understandest.” With your mistaken views, you will do 
well to remember the saying of one of the profoundest 
minds of modern times: “In Scripture there is light 
enough to guide him that loveth light, and darkness 
enough to confound him that loveth darkness ;” or, to use 
the quaint language of a good old man, “ There is in God's 
word food enough to cherish the humble, but bones 
enough to choke the proud.” When you sneer at the 
claims of Christ, and at the statements contained in the 
Gospel, you pay a very poor tribute to your own intel- 
lectual attainments, and afford asad evideuce that the 
extent of your knowledge is not equal to the bitterness 
of your hostility, You lose sight of this great fact, that 
the literary character of the age in which Christ and his 
Apostles lived qualified men in a pre-eminent manner 
for the. investigation of evidence, and the minds of the 
men of those days were so disciplined that they would 
believe nothing without the strongest evidence that the 
nature of the subject admitted ; and we may fairly affirm 
if Bolingbroke, and Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon, and Paine, 
had lived at the time of Christ’s appearance upon earth, 
they could not have brought against the Gospel a 
larger amount of intellect, of talent, and of hatred, 
than the intellect, talent, and hatred that then existed. 
Yet Christianity grappled with its ablest foes, and, in 
the fulness of their strength, made the challenge, 
and boldly dared philosophy and learning, wit and 
sophistry, ridicule and sarcasm to withstand her claims, 
The claims of Christ, as the Messiah, were submitted to 
the highest and fiercest scrutiny the world ever pro- 
duced, and its opponents were neither feeble reasoners 
nor men of common powers; therefore Christians of the 
present day do not turn pale with fear, or tremble for 
the safety of the truths of the Christian faith, and for 
the claims to inspiration of Holy Writ, because some 
men of modern days, less gifted than the enemies of 
olden times, think fit to cavil at the deep mysteries 
which the Bible contains. You seem to prize too highly 


¥. It is used when denoting the strict interpretation your reasoning powers. Men who overrate their reason- 


ing powers ought to know that the highest exercise of 
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reason is the ceasing to reason about the things that are 
above their reason. The unbelieving Greek, the op- 
posing Roman, and the prejudiced Jew saw so many 
evidences of Christ’s holiness, truth, and power, that, in 
spite of wounded pride and bitter hostility, they were 
constrained to acknowledge the despised Nazarene as 
the Christ—the Son of the living God. Therefore the 
truth of the Christian faith is not a question that 
remains to be settled in the nineteenth century. It has 
been already settled; for it was brought into court, 
before competent judges, and was by the result settled— 
completely settled—some eighteen hundred years ago. 
It was tried before the courts of Athens, of Rome, and 
of Jerusalem; and from their verdict there is no appeal : 
for on earth there is no higher tribunal; and the 
millions of Greeks, of Romans, and of Jews that became 
the disciples of Christ unite to confirm the truth of the 
Gospel, and to rebuke the scoffer. Nor is this the only 
truth the past has confirmed: it has shown that in life 
men may be infidels, but as infidels they cannot die ; they 
let go their creed, though they may retain their impeni- 
tence. Will our correspondent ask himself, What must 
be the state of that man’s mind who can seck to 
destroy that Christianity which has ameliorated the 
condition of man—which has placed woman in her 
fitting station—which every day tends to banish ignor- 
ance, and cruelty, and infanticide ; and which has con- 
ferred- indescribable blessings on laws, morals, religion, 
literature, science, commerce, and domestic comfort? 

We say to our correspondent, At present, you sin 
against Christ; butin the Book you despise, it is written, 
* All blasphemy against the Son of Man may be for- 
given.” ‘Take heed lest, by perseverance in error and 
in insult, you sin against the Holy Ghost—an offence 
which can never, never be forgiven. Be wise, then, in 
time, and guard against the condition of those men who 
hereafter gain wisdom, but, to their sorrow, discover that 
it is wisdom gained too late. Listen to a voice froin 
Heayen :—* Why will ye die?” “My son, give me 
thine heart ;” and, “ From this day forth I wit BLEss 
THEE.” 








Jouths’ Department, 


THE SPOILT CHILD,—A TALE FROM REAL LIFE. 
Mrs. Fiercner and her sister, Mrs. Ansley, had not 
met for many years; they therefore agreed to take a 
house between them for two months, that they might 
see each other, and also become acquainted with their 
respective nieces. Mrs, Fletcher had one child, who 
would have been pretty, but for the fretful expression 
so constantly to be seen in her countenance. Mrs. 
Ansloy had three children; and they all might have 
spent avery pleasant two months, had it not been for 
Alice Fletcher, whose bad temper and selfishness spoilt 
everything. She was some years younger than her 
cousins. Her father did not interfere with the 
management of her, because he had found it did more 
harm than good, as her mother always had some 
excuse ready as an apology for bad behaviour ; or if 
the child was sent to her room, she would go to her 





and take some sweetmeats, to atone for the punish. 
ment; so that Alice Fletcher was never corrected for 
her faults. How far this unwise conduct promoted 
the child's happiness, it is the object of this narrative 
to show. 

One day they were all to spend some hours with a 
friend, who had a beautiful house and grounds. ‘The 
day was very fine; and at twelve o’clock they were to 
set out, so as to be in time for luncheon. The car- 
riage was at the door, and all were ready ; but, at tho 
last moment, down rushed Alice crying, and wanting 
them all to stay at home, because she had a head- 
ache, and did not care to go. Her mamma tried to 
persuade her that the air would do her good. 

“ No, it won’t,” said Alice, ‘I feel so ill. Don't 
go—you must not go; get one of my cousins to stay 
at home and amuse me.” 

Mrs. Fletcher said she would stay with her, and 
asked Ellen Ansley also to stay. Elen had no wish 
to stay; before, however, she could give an answer, 
her mamma said— 

‘No; Ellen is not to stay. Alice has made her- 
self ill with the cream and apples which you told her 
not to eat, and I think it would be very hard to make 
Ellen suffer for Alice’s disobedience. You had better 
come, and leave Alice to the care of Kate; it may be 
a lesson to her to be more obedient.” 

“‘ No,” replied her indulgent mother; “I cannot 
leave her when she is ill; it’s quite punishment 
enough not being able to go.” 

Mrs. Fletcher, therefore, stayed at home with 
Alice. 

Mrs. Ansley and her daughters spent a most de- 
lightful day. As soon as luncheon was over they 
wandered about the garden, where they were allowed 
to take what fruit they liked, for they had been wisely 
brought up, so as to be trusted; their mother knew 
also that neither of them would spoil the trees and 
bushes in getting the fruit. They had some donkeys 
provided for them, that they might have a ride and a 
view of the sea, and spend an hour or two on the 
sands. 

What fun it was to the girls torun on the sands, 
and pick up shells, and see the little crabs, that the 
tide had left on the shore, walking into the water. 
They were quite sorry when it was time to mount the 
donkeys and return. When they got back they 
found tea, with many niceties, ready for them; and, as 
they were very hungry, the pies, the chickens, and the 
cakes were soon diminished. ‘These happy children 
did not reach home till nearly ten o'clock, and were 
then astonished to find Alice, the invalid, up, playing 
with a new doll. After they had left in the morning, 
Mrs. Fletcher had given Alice a dose of medicine, 
but the getting her to take medicine was always 4 
very difficult thing, and attended with a good deal of 
crying and fuss. Her mother, knowing this, promised 
her a new doll. _ The dose and a quiet sleep soon made 
her well, and then there was no peace till the doll 
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was Dought; ati when it was bought she would not 
‘go to bed till she had showai ft to Her cousins. They 
talked of thé delightful day, but sh8 did ft like to 
heat thet tell her how itiuth they Had athiséd them- 
selves, and What plefistite she Hud lost by hot being of 
their patty. ! 

The next day Pllen ahd her sistetd wefe going for a 
walk by the fiver side. Aliée Wishéd to go, yet a8 she 
had not first been asked what she Wked to do, she was 
peevish, atid all the Way complainéd that they walked 
too fast, or tod slow; at last they caifie to a place 
where they lid to cross a little stréam that rin into 
the tivet, aril theré wis only a narrow plank to crogs 
on. Alice, Who had been gettifig thoré and more out 
of terhper, thought it would be a good opportunity to 
have Her tévetig¢é for, as she fatcied, her cousins’ un- 
kindness in not having first asked hér what she would 
like to d6, before théy séttled it amotig theinselves ; 
she therefore cried ottt, “T cati’t ¢ros8 that plank by 
myself; I shall fall in’ Miaty will you help me? 
Give me your hatid.”’ Mary did s6, and Alice then 
maliciously tféd t6 pull Mary, so that she should fall 
into the stream; but Mary had seén t60 much of 
Alice’s ways t6 trist her, antl had set her foot very 
firmly on thé plank, afd Alicé, in her attémipt, fell 
hetsélf into the water. She wis not hurt, and was 
soon pulled out. This disaster greatly ineréaséd her 
anger, atid she had the misery of walking Home if 
her wet clothes. When they reached hotne, Alice at 
once ran to het thainfia, and saftt Mary had pushed 
her into the Water. Mrs. Flétchet scolded Mary, 
though Mary assured her autit it was all Alice’s own 
fault; it was iid use, Mrs. Fletélior would not believé 
her truthfit niéce. Atice had t6 go to bed, atid there 
she had to’ stay for two days froti a bad cold, and then 
two days mioré When she did gét up, for fear the 
change of dir showld britig het colt back. For the 
sake of quiet, Elleti and Fanny had fo sit in her 
room, and play with fier ; she wotild not have Mary. 
The children read to her, and did what they could to 
amuse her; but she never thatiked them—shé never 
did thatik any one. Wheén she did come down, no 
window was allowed to be opened, and as she was not 
permitted to go about the house, sfi¢ spent the greater 
part of the day in sending any one she could to fetch 
her first ont plaything, then another, then a book, or 
a peticit; and as her maiiiia sat in the room, her 
cousins did not: date refusé—they were afraid of their 
aunt. Alice knew that they did not do it from love 
to herself; the silly child thought they were jealous of 
her, and that mitde them dislike her the more. She 
judged of their cotiduct by her own evil thoughts, _ 

The follwing day they were to have an early 
dinner, aitd 4 Yong’ walk to sée some very pretty woods, 
in which weré a ntimbéer of wild flowers. At dinner 
the first thing tliat‘ came'to table was some fish, which 
Alice was extremely forid of. Her papa, ih helping it, 
sent some firsé to her aunt. Alice’s face became very 
much flushed. Then her mother and three cousins she 





emer 





knew would be helped before her. This was more than 
she could bear ; so to prevent it, she burst into tears, 
and said, “ T will be helped first, or I won’t eat any 
dinner.” Her father took no notice, but her. mother 
said, “ Give it to Alice’; the otherswon’t mind her being 
helped first ; she is buta little child.” “ It’s not good 
for her,” said her papa, ‘‘always to have her own ( 
waY, and others ought not to be kept waiting for her.” 
Alice, however, obtained the fish, for her mother 

ive her plate of fish to the selfish child, who ate so 

st, for fear shé should not get as much as she wished, 
that she nearly choked herself, and had. to leave the 
room, and did not get back till all the fish was eaten, 
for as her mother went out of the room with her, 20 
oné elsé thought it would be doing her a kindness to 
8ét aside any portion for a selfish girl. Dinner over, 
they all went to dress for their walk to the Heath. 
Two donkeys had been ordered, as it was too far to 
walk the whole way. The cousins were to ride in turn, 
the elder members of the party were to drive ina 
pony chaise, Aliee started on one of the donkeys; 
bit she was very timid. If they let go of her; she 
called out, “Oh! hold me on, I shall fall off!” so 
that riding was not much pleasure to her ; still she 
chose to ride the whole way. When she arrived at 
the Wood she was not more happy, for if any of her 
cousitis gathered a finer primrose than she had found, 
she said she was just going to gather it, and it was 
very unkind of hos always to take the best away 
from her. However, her cousins took no notice of her 
cross remarks ; sometimes they offered them to her, 
bit even that did not please; she wanted to have 
gathered them herself. 

Never was there a more unhappy child, all through 
her own bad, selfish temper, and that sad temper 
strengthened by foolish indulgence. 

The two months passed away, and glad was Mrs. 
Ansley and her daughters to be rid of a very dis- 
agreeable little girl ; and Alice was left alone. 

Some months later in the year, when the snow was 
on thé ground, and Alice was confined to the house 
from a bad eold, she begged a paint-box from her 
mother, who gaye it, at the same time telling hes 
she must not spoil any of the books, by daubing 
them with paint. ‘The very prohibition reminded 
her of a picture her mother had of her grandfather. 
She had often heard her say it wanted fresh painting ; 
she knew where it was kept, and off she started in 
search of it. In a short time she returned, but with- 
out the picture; Mrs, Fletcher had been showing it 
to a friend, and had put it away ia another place, 
Alice, not being able to do mischief with the picture, 
took up a book with some choice. engravings in it, 
and painted them. She knew she onght. not. to touch 
the books ; so when she had done as much colouring 
as she wished, she shut up the book, and was then 
sadly frightened for fear her father should find it oat. 
To prevent this, she put the book in the least likely 
place to be seen, and put the box and the colours 
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away. She was afraid to ask for them again; but 
she thought of the book, and every day looked to see 
if it had been taken out of its hiding-place. Some- 
times she thought she would burn it. She did not 
care for the amount of mischief she did, if not found 
out; nor did this wicked child care on whom the 
blame inight fall. 

One morning, about a year after the painting of 
the book, she heard her father say he should change 
his house in the spring; and as many of his books 
were valuable, but of no use to him, he would look 
them all over, and sell what he did not want. 
Alice thought of the painted one. What should 
she do? It was a large book, and she knew it 
was costly. Still, to be found out, and that after 
80 long a time, was a state of things that would not 
do; so this naughty child determined to burn this 
valuable book. But then, it must be done when no 
one was in the way; and as one fault always leads 
to another, and one crime prepares the way for a 
greater, so it did with Alice. Her mamma told her 
to go and put on her bonnet and cloak, and they 
would go and see, as it was a fine morning, what they 
could buy for Christmas presents for her papa and the 
servants, according to their friendly custom. This 
was what Alice liked above all things; she delighted 
in going into the shops, and looking at all the pretty 
things ; but then the thought of the book came into 
her mind. Supposing her papa should begin that day 
to look over the books, she would be found out, and 
then there would be no presents on Christmas-day. 
She knew that her papa would not leb her have any- 
thing, though he never interfered with her but once, 
and then it was when she had been at his dried plants 
and spoilt some very fine ones. On that occasion, 
not all her mother’s efforts could save her from being 
sent to her room for three days; and to make sure 
that she received nothing but what he took her, he 
locked the door, and kept the key in his pocket. 
Alice had not forgotten how miserable she felt. She 
was quite glad of the handkerchiefs that were given 
her to hem, though, at another time, she would not 
have done one to please all the family; for she could 
not endure work any more than she could endure 
lessons, and now it might be worse. Alice therefore 
decided to stay at home. 

“No, mamma, I don’t wish to go with you; I have 


‘“*T shall like whatever you get, mamma; I don't 
want to choose them this year.” 

“ Well, my child, if you like it best, I will go. You 
had better lie down on the sofa in the drawing-room. 
I will tell Kate to come and look after you.” 

‘*No, don’t, mamma; I don’t like Kate. She is 
always cross. I'll ring if I want anything.” 

She watched her mother out of the house, and went 
to listen if her papa was safe in his study; then she 
proceeded up tothe drawing-room, locked the door, 
and took out the spoilt book from its hiding-place. 
She stirred the fire, and put the book on the fire. 
She was in a great fright all the time that it was 
burning. Just as she was. congratulating — herself 
that no one had come near the room, she heard her 
father at the door. Finding it locked, he called to 
the servant to know if she had the key, for he was 
afraid something in the room must have caught fire, 
there was such a smell of burning. 

“ Please, sir, I left the key in the door, and Miss 
Alice is there. Missus said we were not to go in, as 
Miss Alice had a bad headache, and was gone to lie 
down on the sofa.” 

Back her papa went to the room, and called Alice, 
who, in her fright, tried to put the book into the fire 
with the poker, so that her papa might not see the 
few last leaves that were not quite burnt; but, in her 
haste, she went so near that her frock caught fire. 
She began to scream in a frightful manner ; she could 
not unfasten the door from terror, and it was some 
minutes. before it could be forced open. When it 
was opened, Alice presented a sad spectacle, Her 
papa rolled her in the rug, to put out the flames; 
which he succeeded in doing, but not before his own 
hands were much burnt. Alice was in a very sad 
condition. She was carried to bed, and the doctor 
sent for. One leg was so burnt that it was thought 
it would end in lameness; many months passed before 
she could put her foot to the ground. Her neck was 
so disfigured that she was obliged always to wear high 
dresses, to hide the scars. 

It was never known what had become of the book. 
Her papa thought she had been looking at the pictures, 
and had fallen asleep, and let it drop into the fire ; 
but when asked, she said, No; she was asleep on 
the sofa, and her father, by his knocking at the door, 
awoke her in a fright, and, in her hurry to admit 





such a headache, and the cold air will make it worse,” | him, she had fallen over the fire-i -irons, and so set fire 


said the deceitful girl; for she had no headache. 

“Then, my dear,” said her mamma, “I will not 
go this morning. There is a week yet to Christmas- 
day. We will go another time; I know it’s such a 
pleasure to you to go shopping.” 

‘*Oh, no, mamma; I had rather you went. It 
will amuse me to look ‘at the things when they come 
home.” 

“T like to have you with me,” said her mamma ; 
“‘ for I do not always choose what you like. We had 
better wait till to-morrow.” 


| to her dress. 

Alice grew up, and what she had been as a child 
she became as.a woman; and then did her mother see 
how unwise and sinful had been her conduct in not 
making her child more obedient. The mother 
lived to mourn day and night over her mis- 
taken kindness—her neglect of duty as a Christian 
parent. She saw in her child—though now.a woman 
—selfishness, unkindness, deceit, falsehood, and the 
| absence of all religious principle. May parents and 
| children learn wisdom from the facts of real life ! 
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TESTIMONY BORNE TO CHRIST BY THE FATHER, 
BY JESUS HIMSELF, BY THE SPIRIT, BY ANGELS, 
SAINTS, MEN, AND DEVILS. 

THE Father—* My beloved Son,” Matt. iii. 17 ; xvii. 5. 
Jesus himself—“ I am the Son of God,” John x, 36. 
The Spirit—* The Son of God,” Mark i. 1. 

Gabriel—* The Son of God,” Luke i. 35 ; Luke ii. 11. 
John Baptist—* This is the Son of God,” Johni.34. 
John Apostle—“ The Christ the Son of God,” John 

xx. 31, 

Paul Apostle—* He is the Son of God,” Acts ix. 20. 
Disciples—* Thou art the Son of God,” Matt. xiv. 33. 
Nathanael—* Rabbi, thou art the Son of God,” John 


i, 49, 

Martha—“ The Christ the Son of God,” John xi. 27. 

Eunuch—* Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” Acts 
viii, 87. 

Centurion—* Truly this was the Son of God,” Mark 
xy. 39, 

Unclean Spirits—“ Thou art the Son of God,” Mark 
iii, 11. 

The Legion—* Thou Son of the most High God,” 
Mark v. 7. 


THE BREVITY OF SACRED HISTORY. 

Ow1na to the brevity of the sacred history, we find 
many things mentioned occasionally of certain persons, 
which are not related in their particular narratives :— 

Joseph’s feet bound with fetters, Ps. cy, 18. 

Jacob’s weeping, Hos. xii. 4. 

Jaunes and Jambres withstanding Moses, 2 Tim. iii. 8. 

Moses sprinkling the book, and using hyssop and 
scarlet wool, and saying, “I exceedingly fear and 
tremble,” Heb. ix. 19; xii. 21. 

The prayer of Elijah and its effects, James v. 17. 

Michael’s contending for the body of Moses, Jude 9. 

Enoch’s prophecy, Jude 14. 

Balaam’s stumbling-block, Rev. ii. 14, are of this num- 
ber, with many other instances. 

These things might be known by immediate revelation, 
or tradition, or from histories extant in those times, as 
we find mention made of some of them in Josephus, 


TYPES AND ANTITYPES. 


Tae type and the antitype, or the symbol and the thing | 


signified by it, are often called by the same name. In 
Exod. xxiv. 8 it is said, Moses sprinkled the blood of 
the covenant upon all the people, that is, upon the twelve 
pillars he had set up (ver. 4) as their representatives, and 
which are called by the names of those whom they signi- 
fied, for it was next to impossible that he could have 
sprinkled so many hundreds of thousands of individuals 
personally, The name of the typifying person is often 
put for the person intended to be held forth, as David 
is put for Messiah, the King of the Jews, in Hos. iii. 5, 
and many other places, he being a great and well-known 
type of him, as well as one of his leading ancestors. 
Thus Elijah, both in Malachi and in the address of the 
angel to Zacharias, in Luke, is put for John the Baptist, 
Whom in several important features he remarkably 
resembled, 








CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 
Pleasing to God, 2 Cor. ix. 7; Heb. xiii. 16. 
God never forgets deeds of mercy, Heb. vi. 10. 
Christ set an example of, 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
Characteristic of saints, Psa. cxii. 9; Isa. xxxii. 8. 
Unprofitable, without love, 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 


LIBERALITY SHOULD BE EXERCISED. 
In the service of God, Exod. xxxv. 21—29. 
Towards saints, Rom. xii. 13 ; Gal. vi. 10. 
Towards servants, Deut. xv. 12—14. 
Towards the poor, Deut. xv. 11; Isa. lviii. 7. 
Towards strangers, Lev. xxv. 35. 
Towards enemies, Prov. xxv. 21. 
Towards all men, Gal. vi. 10. 
In lending to those in want, Matt. y. 42. 
In giving alms, Luke xii. 33. 
In relieving the destitute, Isa, lviii. 7. 
In forwarding missions, Philipp. iv. 14—16. 
In rendering personal services, Philipp. ii. 30. 
Without ostentation, Matt. vi. 1—3. 
With simplicity, Rom. xii. 8. 
According to ability, Deut. xvi. 10, 17; 1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
Willingly, Exod. xxv. 2; 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
Abundantly, 2 Cor. viii. 7; ix. 11—13. 
Labour to be enabled to exercise, Acts xx. 35; Eph. 
iv. 28. 
WANT OF LIBERALITY. 
Brings many a curse, Prov. xxviii. 27. 
A proof of not loving God, 1 John iii. 17. 
A proof of not having faith, James ii. 14—16. 
Blessings connected with, Pea. xli. 1; Prov. xxii. 9; 
Acts xx. 35. . 
Promises to, Psa. cxii.9; Prov. xi. 25; Eccles. xi. 1, 
2; Isa. lviii. 10. 
Exhortations to, Luke iii. 11; xi, 41; Acts xx. 35; 
1 Cor, xvi. 1; 1 Tim. vi. 17,18. 
EXEMPLIFIED. 
Princes of Israel, Numb. vii. 2. 
Boaz, Ruth ii. 16. 
David, 2 Sam. ix. 7—10. 
Barzillai, &c., 2 Sam. xvii. 27, 28. 
Araunah, 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 
Shunamite, 2 Kings iv. 8—-10. 
Judah, 2 Chr. xxiv. 10, 11. 
Nehemiah, Neh. vii. 70. 
Jews, Neh. vii. 71, 72. 
Job, Job xxix. 15, 16. 
Nebuzar-adan, Jer, xl. 4, 5. 
Joanna, &c., Luke viii. 3. 
Zaccheeus, Luke xix. 8. 
Primitive Christians, Acts ii. 45. 
Barnabas, Acts iv. 36, 37. 
Dorcas, Acts ix. 36. 
Cornelius, Acts x. 2. 
Church of Antioch, Acts xi. 29, 30, 
Lydia, Acts xvi. 15, 
Paul, Acts xx, 34. 
Stephanas, &c., 1 Cor. xvi. 17. 


EXTRAORDINARILY EXEMPLIFIED. 
Israelites, Exod. xxxvi. 5. 
Poor widow, Mark xii. 42—44, 
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Short Arrotes. 
—_oe— 
“1 KNOW THERE TS A GOD.” 
“T xNow there is a God,” said a conivertéd Fndian chief 
to a Christian missionary. “IT héar him in the thunder ; 
I sce him in the sunbeam, and in the starlight. The 
air is his breath and the breath of all. He is the great 
Father of all, He is a great Spirit, living everywhere, 
and giving life, and Z feel him in my heart. When I 
die, my breath will go back to him.” 


HEAVEN. 

Tuk days on earth may be evil—they are few. Soon 
will the darkness be past, and the true light shine. 
There shall be no night in heaven. There the tear of 
sorrow never wets the cheek, tle heart is never wrung 
with anguish, the iey hand of death itself is dead. In 
God’s presence is “ fulness of joy.” “Thy sun shall no 
more go down, neither shall thy moon withdraw itself, 
for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light; and the 
days of thy mourning shall be ended.” 


FALSE PROFESSIONS. 
Jupas kissed our Saviour when he was. betraying him, 
and alas! do not many nominal Christians in the pre- 
sent day resemble him? They bear the name and out- 
ward profession, but do not many of them bring, even 
to the Lord’s table, a heart full of love to the world and 
of aversion te the Gospel, and are ready to betray their 
Master for the most paltry considerations, and do not 
blush to commit from time to time that offence which 
the traitor Judas committed but once ? 


PRAYER. 
Prayer to the penitent heart is a sweet source of con- 
solation, long, even, before the answer come : because a 
generous mind rejoices in acknowledging the obligations 
it desires to receive, or has reeeived, or the faults, 
errors, and offences which it has commiitied; and a 
candid mind delights in holy unburdeniags; and an 
humble mind, in the confession of its own. incapacity for 
doing good—all which sentimentsaccompany penitential 
prayer; and, also, that the exeveise itself is a drawing 
nigh unto One who giveth liberally, and upbraideth not. 
God has no frown for the penitent, He hears their 
ery, and will help them. 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF Time. 

Improve your time with the utmost diligente, re- 


membering that it is given you for this end—that you 
may prepare for a better world, Spénd no time so as 


Mari 
afterwards to be obliged bitterly to repent of what you | ¢ 


have done. Spend no time so as you cannot beg the 


blessing of God upon what you do. Spend no time | w, 


without respect to God’s glory, or your own welfare or 
another’s good, Spend and improve your time so that 
your great work may be done before your life’s end ; 


that when your few days are over, you may, through | g, 


the merits of Christ, enter into a blissful eternity. 


A WORD IN SEASON. 
A worp spoken in season, how good it is! How, often 
do the arrows of truth fall blunt.and powerless upon the 
soul frum their not being aimed ut tne right time! We 





commonly allow thé fatlt artd the reprddf to come too 
close together. We forgét that alittle interval between 
them would allow thé Offender tiltie to thitk, th 
offended time to cool ; and both, when the grace of God 
should so incline them, the opportunity and time t 
pray. Had Samitiel uttered his Bold remonstrance t 
the Israelites under the first’ keen sense of the insult 
they had offered him, hié would probably have been 
answered With séorti; but having waited fill the 
supposed he had forgotten fhéir unkindness, he he. 
holds them now meekly entreating for an interest in 
his prayers. 
HOPE. 

How rich are the colourings of hope !—rich as the hues 
of the rainbow, and almosé as unsubstantial. Our hopes 
are always beautiful in the distance; we never grasp 
them and find them as beautifal ag when they first ap. 
peared to the mind. ‘They lose their chatm when they 
commence to be realised. All earthly hopes depart a 
last like sunbeams, and thé soul would be left in dark. 
ness, were it not for that hope which never fades—that 
hope which grows brighter as earthly hopés depart, 
That hope is the light of Faith, and a beacon from thé 
skies, ever gleamitig—growing brighter aud brighter to 
the longing eyes of the Christian. 








THE COTTON FAMINE, 
Our friends who forward contributions for the 
Lancashire Fund, ufatcémpanied by @ bill, wil 
oblige us by stating in whith of our periodicals they 
wish the acknowledgments to appear. 
We have the pleastire to acknowledgé the following 
further sums :— 
Amount already acknowledged .., 


G. E. and C. Davies ... 
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WILLIAM ALLAIR; 
OR, RUNNING AWAY TO SEA. 
| py THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHANNINGS,” “ MRS. HALLIBURTON'S 
TROUBLES,” ETC, 
—-o— 
CHAPTER IX. 

4 RACE WITH A GIG. 
It was a battle: but not a great one, Where the 
wish to do wrong is powerful and the conscience 
deadened, resistance does not cost much, 

The resolve to run away had come over William 
Allair. The wicked resolve. He, determined to quit 
his father’s house clandestinely, proceed to London or 
Liverpool, and get himself engaged on board a ship 
about to sail for some distant port. He leaned his head 
upon his hand and thought it over. While he did so, a 
wavering arose within him, and at the same momenta 
harsh, discordant noise was heard, as of some bird of 
prey flying over the house, Why did he not take the ill 
omen as a warning? Hewavered, Isay. And then he 
set himself deliberately to recall Mr. Carter’s glowing 
descriptions, his marine tales, and again read Harry 
Vane’s letter: just. as though he wished to subdue the 
wavering. He was deliberating, he thought. But he 


was deliberating in a partial manner, all the bias leaning 
to one side, So the faint, still small voice that would 
have saved him was disregarded ; and he rose up with 
his resolution fixed. 

Yet, pause ere you execute it, William Allair! As 
you value your happiness in this life, and, it may be, in 
the next, pause ! 


If no other thought can deter you, 
remember your mother. You were her first-born; you 
are dearer to her than any other tie on earth: the love 
she bears for you is planted in every fibre of her heart, 
is interwoven with her existence. She guarded you in 
infancy, watched over you in sickness, soothed you in 
your wayward childhood, She has looked at you until 
her eyes were dim with tears in her excess of love; she 
has caught you to her bosom, praying that God would 
have mercy on you, and keep you in this world and in 
the next. When you have been wrathful, when you 
have committed faults, and others have chidden, she has 
found excuses for you in her heart, loving you all the 
more for their harshness. Others may and do love 
you; but not as she does, The love of a mother stands 
alone ; there is nothing on earth so deep and so holy, 

There is no passion, no affection in the whole wide 
world of nature that can be compared, in its enduring 
strength, with that of a mother. A brother loves his 
sister, a sister her brother, a father loves his child, the 
child its father; and there is another love spoken of 
in the world, William Allair, which it may chance you 
will some day experience, but which, all potent, as it is, 
cannot stand beside a mother’s; for her love for you will 
be green and fresh, when all of that transient one, save 
its remembrance, shall have passed away. The heart of 
all—{father, sister, brother-—may grow cold to you; 
but your mother’s never... Shame, poverty, guilt, every 
ill that will cause others to shun you, does but draw 
closer the love of a mother; it is the only solace that 
will cling to youin your depth of guilt and sorrow, And 
you would fly from a shield such as this? My boy, in 
mercy to your mother, desert her not, 





Think what you are about to do. To isolate yourself 
from her, to leave her to anxiety and despair, ignorant 
of your destination, uncertain what your fate may be. 
Pause, ere you thus requite her love, and embitter her 
whole future life with this black ingratitude! 

Know you not, that if she could fathom your project, 
she would cast herself on her knees before you, and 
implore you, with tears and kisses, not to fly from her; 
not to turn her tranquil days to one long, bitter, un- 
availing yearning—the yearning to behold you, her 
dearest and best-beloved child? Know you not that, 
night and morning, she bends before God in supplication 
for you, that you may be good, dutiful, kept from the 
evil? Know you not that she would rather lose life in 
this world, than that you should lose it ? 

Oh! pause, pause, William Allair! pause, ere you 
fling back this all-enduring love! It is a painful thing 
to rend a mother’s heart; to bring grey hairs upon her 
head before their time; to shorten her declining years 
of life with anguish. It is asin that must cry aloud in 
its ascent to heaven: pause, ere you are guilty of it! 
Have you forgotten that it was she who taught you 
certain Commandments with her own lips, and bade you 
strive to keep them? Have you forgotten this one ? 
“HONOUR THY FATHER AND THY MOTHER: THAT 
THY DAYS MAY BE LONG IN THE LAND WHICH THE 
Lorp THY GoD GIVETH THER.” 

No, you have not forgotten it, William Allair: the 
words rush to your mind now, and ‘your conscience 
shrinks, But you attempt to make a compromise with 
your conscience. You resolve that you will one day 
come back to your mother’s hearth, at no great distance 
of time—when you shall have been over the broad seas, 
or to those foreign lands you seem se desirous to visit— 
and then you will implore her pardon with tears and 
contrition, and be all to her thatason should be. But 
does no shadow of the future cross you? does no sugges- 
tion whisper that it is just possible you never may 
return ? that you may die in one of those foreign lands 
or on those broad seas? You will do well to pause, I 
tell it you for the last time. 

You will not ? 

Then you must follow your own course. Yet, re- 
member, when you are on the world of waters, when 
—as Mrs. Vane aptly expressed it—there is only a plank 
between you and eternity, and the waves rush, and the 
winds. shriek around you, and the good ship seems 
destined to sink, when you call in anguish upon your 
father and mother’s name, and would fain implore their 
forgiveness before appearing at the bar of a Higher 
Tribunal; remember that it is yor who have placed 
yourself beyond the power of receiving it. 

William Allair shook off his reverie, shook off com- 
punction with it, unlocked a drawer, and examined his 
purse, It contained eighteen shillings, Had it been 
Harry’s Vane’s, it would not have contained eighteen 
farthings; but William had always been more inclined 
to save than to spend. 

Mrs, Allair also held a sovereign of his. A few days 
previously his uncle had sent him one as a present, 
wishing him at the samo time joy of his articles. 

“Hoe knows-they are a bitter pill,’ was William’s 
remark at the time, 
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He tied up a few things in a pocket handkerchief, 
sailor fashion, locked the bundle in a drawer, lest it 
should be espied, and went down stairs. The tea-things 
were on the table, but only his mother and sisters were 
in the room. 

“ Mamma, you have a sovereign of mine, The one 
my uncle sent me. I want it, please.” 

“Very well. But don’t go spending it in waste, 
William.” 

“ Waste! oh, dear, no. @an you give it me now P” 

Alice looked up. “ You can’t want it now, William : 
you are not going out. Let mamma give it you at her 
leisure.” 

“It is no affair of yours, Alice. Mamma, please! I 
really do want it.” 

Mrs. Allair laughed as she rose to get the money. 
“Phat you may have the pleasure of seeing it in your 
own purse,” she said, as she handed it to him. 

But he was not dead to al] feeling. No, no. In spite 
of the wicked project which occupied his mind, and 
appeared to him fraught with glowing colours for the 
future, he felt miserably wretched. And when his 
mother bent over him for her good-night kiss, he 
thought his hear§ would have broken. 

When everybody was at rest, and the housé quiet, he 
stole down stairs with his bundle, opened the door as 
silently as was possible, and got away. ‘There was no 
moon, but the stars were shining, and the night was 
warm and light. Not to any railway station went he; 
he was afraid of that, afraid he might be traced; but 
chose, rather, bye-roads; his destination, as he had re- 
solved, being Liverpool. Onward he pressed, now walk- 
ing with rapid strides, now running swiftly, terribly 
afraid lest he should be missed and overtaken. 

Very slowly did the hours of the night seem to pass; 
and on went he, putting more distance between him- 
self and Whittermead. “They'll be sure not to miss 
me before breakfast time,” he kept whispering to himself: 
but there was an under-current of fear at work within 
him, whispering that he might be missed earlier, and 
overtaken. He thought the night would never go. 

Tt was just past four in the morning, for William had 
his watch with him; the sun was rising, and he was 
pelting along at a fine pace, tited to death, when he 
heard the sound of wheels behind him. ‘Were they 
after him? One hasty look back, and away he tore as 
fast as his legs could carry him. Something there was, 
at a great distance, coming along at a strapping pace; 
but what he could not yet discern. 

Away he dashed. The vehicle came dashing on faster. 


William snatched another look, and saw that it was a 


gig. 

A gig! His father’s, no doubt. There was no feasible 
way of eseape for William. On either side of the road 
was a perpendicular embankment, the climbing which 
was impossible. There was nothing for it but to go 
blindly on, or to turn back and face the gig. 

Another stolen glance. Yes, sure enough, it was their 
gig, and one gentleman in it: his father, of course. 
What was he to do? What was he to do? William 
had hearé of earthquakes. He began to wish that one 
would obligingly sever the earth just then, and allow 
him to drop into it. 





On it came, at fall gallop, he was suré; and on went 
William, at full gallop also; his face streaming down 
with perspiration, and his breath panting. He thought 
of Dick Turpin’s ride to York, and questioned if the 
renowned highwayman had ridden faster than he was 
then running, 

But he could not keep up the pace, and the gig gained 
upon him ; canter, canter, canter; nearer, nearer, nearer, 
It was at his heels now; and now—it was abreast of 
him. 

With a desperate effort he turned his face towards it; 
no good in holding out longer; and there he beheld— 
what? Why, sufficient to impress fully on his mind 
the old adage, “Conscience doth make cowards of 
us all,” 

It was neither his father, nor his father’s gig, but a 
farmer on his way to a market-town. The stranger 
accosted him. 

“So, young gentleman, you are pretty fast! Why, 
you weren’t afraid of me—eh ?” 

“ Afraid! ob, no!” panted William, alarmed lest sus. 
picion should be excited. “I am in a hurry, and, seeing 
your gig coming, I thought I’d have a race with it. It 
has got me on, you see.” 

“You have got on, pretty smartly. I have come ata 
tolerable pace, for Pm later than I thought to be. I am 
going on to Brickborough, a matter of eleven miles yet, 
It’s the fair there to-day.” 

Brickborough was the very town William was making 
for, where he would take the rail: How he wished the 
farmer would invite him into the gig! “Iam going 
on to Brickborough, too,” he said. 

The farmer did invite him ; perhaps, taking the hint. 
“ Will you accept a seat in my chay?” heasked, “ You 
are heartily welcome to it.” 

And very welcome, indeed, did it prove to the tired 
runaway, who parried the farmer's questions cleverly, 
and arrived safely at Brickborough. Thence he would 
make his way to Liverpool in the best manner that he 
could. 

“ They "ll make sure I have gone ap to London to join 
Carter, and will raise the hue-and-cry in that direction,” 
he cogitated, “which will give me time to get clear off 
on the briny ocean. Ah, ha! Fam too deep for them!” 

Ah, William ! deep and clever as you déem yourself 
now, the time will come when you would give all your 
future existence to re-live the period of this ill-starred 
journey, so that you might have been less “deep,” and 
have suffered yourself to be overtaken ! 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. GRUFF JONES AGAIN, 

WueEn the morning broke at Whittermead, and the 
Allairs assembled at breakfast, William’s placo was 
varant, . 

“Tazy boy! he has overslept himself,” said Rose. 

A servant was placing a dish of toasted bacon on the 
table. Mrs. Altair spoke to her. 

“Go up to Master William’s room, Sarah. ‘Tell him 
we are at breakfast.” 

Sarah went, stayed some minutes, and came back again. 
“ve knocked till I’m tired, ma’am,” said she. “He 
won’t answer.” 





— 
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“ Perlaps Le is not awake yet,” suggested Rose. 

“Yes, yes,” said Alice; “heis sure to be awake. He 
has allowed Sarah to knock te tease her.” 

“Go up again, Sarah,” said Mrs. Allair. “ If he does 
not answer, go into his room. It is possible he may 
have overslept himself, He said last night he was very 
tired.” 

The servant did as she was bid, and the next minute 
came flying into the room big with excitement, her eyes 
staring and her mouth open. 

“Oh, ma‘am! oh, sir! whatever has happened? 
Master William is not in his room, and the bed has 
never been slept in! Where can he have took himself 
to 2 2 

“Nonsense! You must be mistaken, Sarah,” spoke 
Mr, Allair, But Mrs, Allair turned deadly pale. 

“How can I be mistaken, sir? There’s the bed for 
anybody to see. And I am sure he is not in the room.” 

Alice and Rose Allair ran up the staits, Mrs. Allair 
followed more slowly; she knew not what she was 
dreading. My, Allair came after her. The chamber was 
empty, as the servant had said. There was no trace of 
William: no trace that he had been in since the pre- 
vious evening. 

Mrs, Allair turned her gaze upon her husband, words 
faltering from her ashy lips. ‘ What can be the mean- 
ing of this?” 

“Til les Master William know what is the meaning, 
when I catch hold of him,” was the angry rejoinder. 
“He must have got out on some spree with the school- 
boys. But it is strange,too! He never attempted such 
a thing before.” 

“He came up to bed all right last night, sir, wd went 
into his room,” interposed Sarah, who stood i: as much 
consternation as anybody, whilst poor Edmuud looked 
vacantly from side to side. “The young ladies came 
up at the same time.” 

Mrs. Allair drew her husband aside. “A fearful, 
strange dread is upon me,” she uttered. “TI fear he has 
Tun away,” 

“Run away!” repeated Mr. Allait, incredulously. 
“What for? Where should he run to?” 

She would have said “To sea,” but the words refused 
> we She seized hold of a chair to save herself from 
falling, 

“Don’t distress yourself,” said her husband, sooth- 
ingly ; “there’s nothing to be alarmed at. It is not 
likely he should have run away, as you call it. And if 
he has, we'll soon bring him back again. I——* 

A shriek from Sarah interrupted Mr. Allair. She had 
been employed in an inspéction of William’s drawers. 
“Some of his things are gone,” she called out, “ Here’s 
only three of his shirts, and not half his handkechers. 
He must have gone off somewhere, on the sly, I should 
be afeared—what’s that ?” 

Tt was a fall, Mrs, Allair had faitited away. 

The news of William's disappearance went forth to 
Whittermead, and the village was up in arms. Some 
of the schoolboys privately told Mr. Allair that he had, 
“for certain,” gone off to be a sailor: had’ gone, “for 
cerlain,” to join Janies Carter. Mr. Allair at length 
adopted the same view, and departed for London by the 
first train, in search of him. 








But that was net the only surprise Whittermead was 
favoured with that day. 

A btown, lanky, worn-locking object arrived in the 
afternoon at Whittermead. A contrite sort of object, 
with hanging head and bent eyelids, He bore some 
resemblanee, the village thought, to Master Gruff Jones ; 
but Master Gruff had never been seen in a shamefaced 
plight such as this, 

Master Graff it proved to be; and shamefaced 
enough. For he was come to ask graée of his father 
for his past rebellion; and fervently to implore never to 
be sent to sea again; 

“So you have had enough of it!” oricd the squire, 
his surprise a little abated. 

Master Gruff, albeit getiing on now to be Mr. 
Gruff burst into tears: long-restrained, grievous, heart- 
broken tears; none the less bitter for their haviny 
been for months suppressed. “Oh, father! don’t send 
me back again!” he wailed forth. A sailor's life 
on board those working vessels is worse than a 
dog's |” 

“Highty tighty, but this is news!” exclaimed the 
squire. “A fine ehatige in the weather, this! I under- 
stood you te say that in going to sea you would step 
into a sort of terrestrial paradise, Where's the mis- 
take, Hugh ?” 

“Father, it is the most awful life. It’s enough to 
killa dog. There! And you are beaten black and 
blue besides! And instead of the ship being a beautiful, 
trim, clean thing, ever in apple-pie order, with her 
noble sails set, as you read of in Marryat’s novels, or as 
the talk used to be in the school, and Vane boasted, she’s 
a dirty, clumsy, unmanageable mass of wgliftess, always 
wanting to be attended to, with no place where you can 
sit; and close, fetid holes to sleep in, worse than your 
dog-kennels, and scores of rats running over you! And 
we are kept at labour night and day, and our naked feet 
and hands are cut and bruised with the work, and for 
weeks together we don’t have a dry thread about us, for 
the water washes im, and soaks everything on board, 
clothes on and clothes off. Osir! do have pity upon 
me! I can’t go back again.” 

Squire Jones never felt more inclined to laugh. It 
was precisely what he had anticipated. 

* And then the language you hear, ay, and get to 
learn, too!” went on Mr. Gruff, his sobs nearly choking 
him. “It’s'a wonder that the skies don’t fall with it. 
And you have to eat biscuit with the magyots in it, and 
green beef, junk they call it—oh, it’s awfully sickening. 
Father, Pd rather be put to sweep a crossing at home 
than I’d be at sea!” 

“¥ can’t believe my own ears,” mocked the squire, 
keeping his countenance, “TI have told everybody what 
a charming life my eldest son had entered upon ; nothing 
that I had ever heard or read coult come up to it, save 
fairy land, or the scenes in the ‘Tales of the Genii.’ 
How is it, I say, Hugh ?” 

“Don’t send me back again ?” wailed Gruff, in his 
agouy: “Put me into a coffin, and follow me to the 
grave if you like, butdon’t send me back again. Father, 
deat father? F would, ten times over, rather be dead 
and lying af peace in my grave, than live under the 
hardships of a sea life.” 
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Mr. Jones changed his tone to seriousness, “You 
chose the life, Hugh.” 

“TI did not choose that—the life I found. I chose 
the picture drawn by the boys and Harry Vane—the 
false, pleasant aspect given to it in false books. You 
remember those two plates, father, in ‘Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,’ of the famous city of Eden. The beauty, the 
fertility of the drawn picture, and the utter desolation 
of the reality. Well, going to sea is like those pictures: 
I have thought of them many a time in my misery, 
when I have been up aloft. We are led to look for 
everything that’s pleasant and smooth; but when we 
get afloat, we find out the deceit, and the horrors we 
have entered on.” 

“You lead yourselves to look for smoothness, Hugh. 
I told you you’d find what it seems you have found.” 

Gruff hung his head. “It’s true, father. My mind 
was perverted, and I would not listen to you. Forgive 
me the past, and let me stay on land. You will not 
force me to go again ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the squire, keeping up the 
joke. “Perhaps another voyage would prove better, 
more agreeable to you than the last has——” 

Down went Gruff on his knees, and sobbed out his 
prayer, more terrified than before. 

*T should never come back again alive. I should die 
of the hardships. Father, don’t send me! ” 

“ Will you turn rebellious again, Hugh, if I forgive 
you now?” 

“Never. This has cured me, father.” 

“Very well. Iam glad it has. There’s nothing like 
self-cure. Get up. Another of you is off to-day, as I 
hear. William Allair.” 

“Not off to sea ? ” debated Gruff, rising from his knees. 

“It is thought so. He has disappeared, nobody 
knows whither, taking some shirts with him, He had 
the sea fever upon him, so there’s little doubt that he is 
off to it.” 

“Poor Allair!” uttered Gruff, rubbing his tearful 
face. “He little thinks what he will have to encounter.” 

“A pity but you had come home a day sooner. It 
might have stopped him.” 

“I don’t know,” mused Hugh, casting his thoughts 
back to his fever. “When you are regularly in for it, 
| all the talking in the world doesn’tstop you. You don’t 
believe it, and don’t listen to it.” ; 

“The only thing would be, then, to drive back the 
fever in its onset, not to suffer it to take hold of ’you,” 
said the squire. 

“Ah! if we could !—if we did but know! ” lamented 
Gruff. 

“ Could!” returned the squire. “ What do you mean 
by that? A right-minded lad, anxious to do his duty, 
does not say ‘If I could.’ He says‘I will.’ Don’t 
forget that, Master Hugh.” 

Pray don’t you forget it, either, boys, 


But meanwhile where was William Allair? Speeding 
fast to that delightful Eden of his imagination, the sea. 

He reached Liverpool unmolested, unpursued. Mr, 
Allair, you see, was ona false scent: he had gone to 


London. William’s object was to engage himself on 
board some vessel, any that was about to start, as a 





working: sailor: he could not expect to go in a 
higher capacity at present. Difficulties, however, lay 
in his path. He had no registered ticket, no discharge, | 
no outfit. It was his fortune, however, to fall in with | 
people who overcame for him these little obstacles; | 
certain crimps, who in sea-port towns are ever on the | 
look-out for victims. A ship was found for him, the | 
Prosperous, an American vessel, hailing from New | 
York. He bound himself to work on board her for | 
three years, as an “apprentice,” and a small outfit was | 
provided; how very small and short, William never | 
knew until at sea; the clothes he had gone dom 
in, and the contents of his pockets, including the valu. | 
able gold watch which had been a legacy from his | 
grandfather, being left on shore in compensation. He 
rather rebelled at the binding himseif for three years, 
but was assured that it was the ouly way in which he 
could get to sea, and that at the end of the three years 
he would be promoted to the place of second mate, with 
immense wages. William believed his friends. 

The vessel was a trader, of four hundred tons burthen, 
having the usual complement of men on board, all of | 
whom were Americans, save a boy who joined when | 
William did. The captain’s name was Janns; he was | 
of Dutch extraction, but had himself been born in the 
States. He was not a prepossessing man in features; 
truth to say, William did not like the look of himai 
all; but he strove to admire him as a bluff sea-captain, 

There was one thing, however, that did strike some- | 
what chilly to his heart. Whenever William had 
thought of a ship—and it had been pretty frequently, as 
you know—the picture that rose up in his imagination 
was of a trim, elegantly-built vessel, her white sails set, 
and her olours waving, gliding majestically over a wide | 
expanse of transparent waters, deep and beautiful in 
colour as a painter’s ultramarine, Gruff Jones, you 
may remember, had cherished the same ideas, But 
what did William see when he first reached Liverpool? 
It was a dull, rainy day, so that may have made the 
aspect of things worse; but he saw a heap of dirty, ugly, 
black-looking vessels huddled together, a heterogeneous 
mass of sides, decks, spars, masts, ropes, pitch, tar, dirt, 
and confusion, all floating in the muddy, turbid, yellow- 
ish-tinted water of the docks. It was an impression 
that struck coldly upon William. He was not like | 
Harry Vane. The latter’s heart yearned to a ship, no | 
matter how unfavourably viewed ; William’s heart 
already recoiled from them, as they looked there; though 
he would not have admitted the fact for the world, even 
to himself. “ But this will soon be changed,” reasoned 
William. “Let us get a day’s sail, or so, from port, 
leave this thick, unpleasant-looking water behind, and 
give the fair ship range on her pure native element, 
‘That will be the time o’ day ! ” 

Had William Allair wished to be treated to the ills of 
a sailor’s life in their worst bearings, he-could not have 
fixed upon a better ship than this identical one, the 
Prosperous, It was not a favourable specimen of the 
American service. There are hardships in their service 
as well as in ours, 

The Prosperous was ready for sea when William 
joined her. She was about returning to New York, 
and it was expected would thence be sent to California= 
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at that time far from being deemed a desirable country 
to visit. What a scene it was to William when the 
yessel made preparations for getting under weigh! 
Hurrying, screaming, shouting, swearing! Innumer- 
able orders were given. Some to him: orders which he 
could not obey, simply from being at a loss to know 
what was meant, and how he was to execute them. 
Many a hard word was given him, and harder blow ; 
pushed hither, knocked thither; contemptuously thrust 
aside, and called a lazy, sneaking land-lubber! Yards 
had to be braced, sails loosed, the craft around cleared. 
It appeared a maze of confusion, and William was in a 
maze with it. But the start was effected at last; the 
moorings were loosened, the docks and the river were 
left behind, the ship commenced her course on the sea, 
rolling from side to side with the ground swell: and 
William Allair was fairly launched on his perilous 
voyage, and had bid adieu to England and to ease and 
happiness for ever. 

And, as the days passed on, he became slowly but 
surely aware how widely different was the reality from 
the fabled romance he had conjured up. And then came 
repentance: that terrible, unavailing repentance, which 
saddens the brain, and turns the heart to sickness. 
What a life was his? How could he so madly, so 
blindly have rushed upon it? He, who had not known 
what it was to soil his hands, who had never so much as 
cleaned the boots he walked in or brushed the clothes 
he wore, had now to pass his days in toil that was 
totally unfitted for him. He who had often said 
to Harry Vane that a sailor’s must be a deliciously lazy 
life, who had laughed in derision when told the con- 
trary, had now to find that a sailor’s work is never done. 
From the rising of the sun to its going down, it was toil, 
toil, toil; added to which there were the midnight 
watches, and broken rest. 

Thousands like William Allair have fallen, and are 
falling, into the same error. ‘ What can there be to do 
at sea?” they cry. If you, my inexperienced boys, 
feel inclined to stand upon the dispute, and make the 
same inquiry, take what I now tell you as an answer. 
The hardest, the most laborious life you can possibly fix 
upon, I may say the most cruel life, is that of a sailor’s 
on board these merchant ships; and it is, of all others, 
the most comfortless, It is of no use to go into details 
of the labour; you would find the description tedious, 
and not understand at last; but rely upon it, it has 
broken many and many a spirit, many a heart, many a 
life. Gruff Jones’s expression, “It’s a worse life than a 
dog’s,” was not an inapt one. 

No unhappy criminal at the galleys labours harder 
in his chains than did William Allair, now he was a 
common seaman: neither are the transports kept under 
more strict discipline than was he. ‘The forecastle 
where he lived, in common with some dozen or fifteen 
others, was a dark, damp, wretched hole, so full of 
chests and lumber of some sort or other that there was 
no room to sit or move in it. The everlasting salt junk 
was their food: at home he would have gone without 
meat for a month rather than have touched it. The 
mode of taking their meals reminded him of Mr. Jenni- 





ker’s pigs. A large, hard, red lump of this junk wasputin 
small tub in the forecastle, and each man, with his own | 


sheath knifé, cut off what he wanted. It was eaten with 
equally ‘hard, unpalatable biscuit. This was the living ; 
it was rarely varied; and the drink was water. Night 
and morning they had a tin jug full of tea. It was made 
in a furnace, some treacle stirred into it with a rolling- 
pin, and served out to them, tea-leavesandall. William 
would let his leaves settle to the bottom, but most of 
the sailors swallowed them with the tea. The Pro- 
sperous was a temperance ship, as it is called, conse- 
quently there was nogrog. The captain took enough, 
though, for his own share, 

William was not alive at first to the full ills of his 
position. He never thought that the incessant work 
was to last ; he supposed it to be but what was necessary 
upon getting out to sea, He lay in his berth, suffering 
agonies from sea sickness ; too ill to pay attention to the 
coarse fare eaten around him: but he did gaze upon the 
wretched place, withits inexpressibly close, nauseous 
smell, that was henceforth to be his home; he gazed 
upon the rude, hardened crew, with whom he must 
fraternise. He, the refined William Allair, so unfitted, 
both by nature and education, to be forced into the 
rough companionship of such! He would henceforth 
have many bitter pills to swallow, but none that would 
be felt more annoyingly than this. 

Bitter pills indeed! and in his obstinate ignorance he 
had honoured the articles that were to bind him to his 
father by the same epithet. He would recall the ex- 
pression now, could he exchange his present life for the 
one he had then rejected. 

(To be continued.) 
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| stones, we are not inclined to meddle with. “The 
| First Dissenter” is an ingenious litte book, deeply 
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times. 
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but a beautiful one, and designed for great usefulness, 
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Hodder, 
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and twenty years. The sermons before us are an affec- 
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honour as an eminent minister of Christ. To those who 
were privileged with his acquaintance, these sketches of 
life and character will be welcome reminiscences; and 
to those who knew him not, they will tend to show what 
he was, and to teach precious lessons, 


The Public Statement of Mr. J. H. Gordon, with réfer- 
ence to his repudiation of Seoular Principles, and his 
adoption of the Christian Faith. London: Houlston 
and Wright. 

Mr. J. H. GorDoN is a young man who had the privi- 

lege of a godly mother, but who in an evil hour went 

over to the Seoularists. Such was his zeal and ability 
as an infidel that he was appointed lectver to the Leeds 

Secular Society. In this capacity he was soon popular 

and successful, so much so that the unbelievers were 

increased in number and boldness. He was induced by 
his mother to hear a sermon, and this, in God’s hand, 
led him to renounce his infidelity, and to declare himself 
openly and publicly as a believer. The statement made 
by him on the occasion of his recantation is honest and 
courageous, and often striking and instructive. We 
hope that this renunciation will be followed by en- 
lightened zeal for the Gospel at which he once mocked. 

Nor can we but hope that this change in hit will lead 

other poor deluded young men to consider theit ways 

and to return to God. We have heard that his exaimple 
| has already been followed by at least another like re- 
cantation. 


| Hints for the Improvement of Eurly Education and 
Nursery Discipline, V7th Baition. London: Hatchard 
and Co, 

| AurnouaH the character of. this book is sufficiently 
/ stamped by the fact that. it has. reached a seventeenth 
| edition, it may not be known to all our readers, The 
Course adopted by the author is te lay down the general 
Principles of education, and. then to enlarge upon such 
topics as truth and sincerity, authority and obedience, 


| Opinions expressed by the authoress ; and we would 
| especially commend the book for its high tone, its 
_ intelligible and practical method, and its exemplification 
of the great principle that “good education must be 
, the result of one consistent and connected system.” 
| Here we have a consistent and connected system 
| in a thoroughly Christian spirit, and we believe that if 
| carried out in the same spirit, parents and teachers 
| will find the blessing of God resting upon their endea- 
vours, 


The Life of Arthur Vandeleur, Mijor, Royal Artillery. 

Sixth Thousand. London: Nisbet and Co. 
Te author of this volume is well known for her zealous, 
Christian, and philanthropic labours, as well as for her 
“Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” Perhaps few 
of her sex have laboured moré earnestly and honourably 
in the cause of religion and humanity, and the name of 
Miss Marsh is a household word with thousands. In the 
book before us, she sketches the course, character, and 
end of Major Vandeleut, who was born in 1829, in the 
county of Clare, entered the Royal Military Academy in 
his sixteenth year, joined his regiment in 1847, took 
part.in the Crimean war, returned home, married, went 
out to Gibraltar, came back an invalid, and died iu 
June, 1860. The author has thrown around her com- 
pilation the charms of her own graphic style, and she 
has sét before us the picture of one who, though a 
soldier, was 4 sincere and devoted Christian. We dare 
not recommend the profession of arms as in any sense 
favourable to piety, but there have been many instances 
in which Almighty grace has triumphed over the obstacles 
such @ profession must interpose in the way of eminent 
devotion to God: An instance of the kind is presented 
to our consideration in the work before us. The Holy 
Spirit enabled Major Vandeleur, amid the excitement, 
the temptations, the distractions, and the horrors of a 
Russian campaign, to hold fast his profession of faith in 
Christ. To us there is something mysterious in all this ; 
but we are content to accept the fact, and to give God 
the glory. We can sincerely and cordially recommend 
this memoir, bus we are anxious that our youthful 
readers especially should not mistake our commendation 
of this beautiful life for a commendation of the military 
profession. _Men who are called into active service are 
prone to become hardened and indifferent, through the 
revolting and dreadful scenes of which they are specta- 
tors; and we aré willing to record our deliberate judg- 
ment that an eminent Christian in such a position is 
pré-emitiently a miracle of grave. 


Sketehes of Character. By Rev. T. W. Mepnurst. 
London: A, P. Shaw. 

SHort chapters reprinted from the “ Christian Cabinet,” 

cleverly written by. a faithful minister, and directed 

against, many of the faults which are apt to attach to 

character and habits. 
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Musical Botices. 


The Life Boat, a song composed and dedicated to the 
patrons and supporters generally of the Royal National 
Life Boat Institution, by a subscriber. This song, both as 
regards words and music, is admirably suited to musical 
amateurs; it is light, graceful, and appropriate, singularly 
characteristic in arrangement, and not wanting in power. 
We have much pleasure in recommending it to the notice 
of our musical readers, especially as the object of the writer 
is to realise by its publication a sum sufficient to establish 
a new life boat under the auspices of the above-named 
institution. The “ Life Boat” is also arranged as a duet, 
and in this form it is, in our opinion, more attractive than 
as a simple song. The composer and author generously 
devote the profits of this publication, in both instances, to 
the charitable work of the Life Boat Institution. The song 
and duet are published for the author by Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 

New Tutor for Debain’s Harmonium.—Cramer, Beale, and 
Wood, 201, Regent Street. The Harmonium is now be- 
coming so universally appreciated that there is a demand 
for really good instruction on this instrument. The New 
Tutor is the best we have yet seen ; lucid in all the elemen- 
tary principles of the Harmonium, it furnishes a valuable 
selection of sound classical music, from the works of Rossini, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Auber, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Spohr, 
&e. The work is edited by Edward F. Rimbault, who has 
performed his task with taste and skill. 

Half Hours at the Organ.— Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street. We have received numbers four, five, and six of 
this useful serial. On a former we noticed this 
work, and expressed our approval of the fidelity with which 
the ancient and modern composers had been rendered by 
the editor (Bishop). We have only to add, that the series 
is continued in the spirit in which it was begun; it has 
attained, we are gratified to learn, a wide-spread popularity. 

The Burlington Album of Pianoforte and Vocal Music for 
1863. This favourite gift book, issued annually by Messrs 
Cocks and Co., has duly made its appearance. As usual, it 
is distinguished for the musical excellence of its contents; 
but its illustrations and elegant exterior attract admiration, 
and are somewhat even in advance of the issues of previous 
years, 











Cemperance Department. 
—p@— 
PRESENTMENT OF THE GRAND JURY. 


At the Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey, the last 
week in October, the Grand Jury, in bringing up the 
last of the bills of indictment submitted to them, 
madethe following presentment :— 

“‘ At the termination of their labours, the Grand 
Jury, in acknowledging the care and diligence with 
which the several indictments have been prepared for 
their consideration, thereby virtually relieving them 
from grave responsibility, cannot withhold from the 
Court the amazement and horror they have felt, during 
their investigations, at the systematic countenance of 
and encouragement to vicious habits, by the facilities 
afforded by the numberless places of resort for drink- 
ing and profligacy, thereby providing nurseries for 
crime and destitution ; and they earnestly hope that 
some effectual steps may be taken, either by the with- 
holding of licences or curtailing the hours for the sale 





of intoxicating liquors, and thus grapple with a sys. 
tem of demoralisation as antagonistic to the interests 
of religion, and as injurious to the social well-being 
of all classes of the comthtnity, as it is degrading to 
us as an enlighted nation.” 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE, 

A prrropicaL which has not hitherto lent its pages 
to the very prominent advocacy of Total Abstinence, 
has in a recent number inserted an article “ On the 
Influence of Christians in relation to our Drinking 
Customs.” We quote the following :— 

“Tt is our firm conviction that the general disuse | 
of intoxicating drinks by the Christians of Great 
Britain would, by the moral influence thus exercised | 
on all within their reach, have the effect of saving | 
from ruin a far larger number than are likely to be 
rescued by reformatory efforts after the path of sin | 
has been trodden. Our readers will bear witness that | 
it is a want of sympathy with these restorative | 
agencies that leads us to give the foremost place to | 
preventive measures. To prevent an evil is better 
than to effect a cure. The use, even the moderate | 
use, of intoxicants by society generally, and Christians 
in particular, tends to conceal the peril arising from _ 
drinking habits. From the ranks of moderate drinkers | 
fall off, from day to day, the weak and erring men, 
who in due time sink into the abyss of confirmed 
and helpless drunkenness. At the table of the mode- 
rate father the son learns the use of that which, 
when removed from the restraints of home, he is often 
tempted to abuse; and its temperate use by the | 
Christian mother veils from the child of her love, and 
even from herself, the danger to which we have 
already alluded, by which the (so-called) innocent 
glass of wine is transmuted into ‘ the wine of dragons, 
and the cruel venom of asps.’ ” 





THE DRUNKARD AND THE ABSTAINER. 
A DRUNKARD one day assailed a trades nan, but could 
only say, “‘ There goes a teetotaler!” The traces. 
man waited until the crowd had collected, and then, 
turning upon the drunkard, said, “‘ There stands a | 
drunkard! Three years ago he had a sum of two | 
hundred pounds; now he cannot produce a penny. | 
I know he cannot: I challenge him to do it; for if | 
he had a penny, he would be at a public-house, | 
There stands a drunkard, and here stands a teetotaler, | 
with a purse full of money, honestly earned and care- 
fully kept. There stands a drunkard! Three years 
ago he had a watch, a coat, shoes, and decent clothes; 
now he has nothing but rags upon him ; his watch is _ 
gone, and his shoes afford free passage to the water. 
There stands a drunkard, and here stands a tee- 
totaler, with a good hat, good shoes, good clothes, and 
a good watch, all paid for. Yes, here stands 4 
teetotaler! And now, my friends, which has the best 
of it?” The bystanders testified their approval of | 
the teetotaler by loud shouts; while the crestfallen | 
drunkard slunk away, happy to escape further ridicule, 
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THR AGREEMENT: OF SCRIPTURE AND GEOLOGY: 
TUE WORKS/OF GOD aEAtG WITNESS TO, THE 
WORD OF GOD. 


VIIl.—-CREATION A FACT AND A MIRACLE, 


Jones, Good, morning., .Haye yow.any other 
of your, thoughts on, creation and on geology 
which may usefully occupy our time to-day 4 

WiitiaMs. Yes ; there is one. other idea which 
I should be sorry to omit. Perhaps you) will 
hardly understand, me when I say that geology 
seems to me to furnish a conclusive refutation of 
certain objections which have lately been started 
with reference to the miracles of Holy Scripture. 

J. No, certainly this thought never occurred 


what you mean. 

W.. Well, L.will, try, to explain it to, you. 
I think you must have remarked that the strange 
and startling ideas which have been mooted in 
the course of the last few years all, in point of 
fact, have their root in atheism. . It is, however, 
"a covert and disguised atheism: its disciples 
avoid shocking men’s common sense by looking 
abroad upon the glorious sun. or the starry 
heavens, and exclaiming, “These all made them- 
selves, or came into existence by. accident ;” 
they are. willing:to admit that in the far dis, 
tant “Beginning” some Divine. Mind, some 
Universal Father, may have put this vast ma- 
chine in. motion, and, may: have imposed an 
immutable law upon it; but, having made this 
“admission,” they are resolved to go no further, 
They are firm in the belief that here the Great 
Author stopped; that having set the universe 
in motion, and imposed a, law upon it, he hence- 
forward took no further part in its government. 
Hence, the God of the Bible—the God: who is 
“about our path, and about our bed, and spiest 
out all our ways,” they cannot bear to hear of. 
A dominion of unchanging, universal law is 
their theory ; and as the thought of any depar- 
ture from its regularity of movement is hateful 
to them, so they want not, they see no use for, 
an ever-present God. The idea of a miracle 
they declare to. be intrinsically absurd, aud. like 
Hume, they hold that no amount of testimony 
could possibly establish such a fact. Such is 
the theory which has latterly been revived in 
some quarters. I say revived, for it is nothing 
else than. the system of Epieurus under new 
phraseology ; and this system, I repeat, geology 
utterly demolishes, 
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J. How'so? You must excuse me, but T do 
not yet understand you. 

W. I -will explain the matter as I go. A 
miracle, these philosophers tell us, is intrinsically 


impossible. We-point to the first: chapter of | 


Genesis, and say, “There wasa week of miracles ;” 
and, very naturally, they reject the narrative of 


‘| Moses, ‘treat it as an old Hebrew tradition or 


fable, and set up schemes of “development” in 
its room. According to them, all things began 
in germs, or molecules. Life, they think, can 
be produced by certain chemical combinations. 
A principle of gradual growth or development 
is impressed upon all things. Such is the theory 
advocated in two or three works of some noto- 
riety which have been published in the course 
of the last twenty years. Now, this whole scheme 
is utterly broken up and destroyed by the dis 
eoveries of geology. 

J. Pray explain to me how. 

W. Why, as I have said, creation is essentially 
a miracle, and hence these philosophers abhor 
the idea of creation, But no man can investi- 
gate the earth’s history as exhibited in its crust, 
or external structure, without meeting with 
“creation” at every step. So argues Sir R. 
Murchison, who declares that “Geology reveals 
to us, that during immeasurable periods, long 
anterior to the creation of the human race, 
whole races of animals were successively created, 
lived their appointed time, and perished.”* And 
again : “ He who,commencing with the earliest 
visible signs of life, can thenceforward trace a 
successive rise in the scale of being, until the 
period when man appeared on the earth, must 
acknowledge in such works repeated manifesta- 
tions of the design and superintendence of a 
Creator.”+  Therewith agrees Professor Agassiz, 
who says, “For my part, I am convinced that 
species have been created successively, at dif. 
ferent epochs.” But the whole history of this 
earth is most vividly sketched in a few sentences 
by Hugh Miller, in one of his finest passages, 
which I always keep in my _pocket-book. 
Here it is :— 

“ Nature lay dead in a waste theatre of rock, 
vapour, and sea, in which the insensate laws, 
mechanical, chemical, and electric, carried on 
their blind, unintelligent processes. The crea- 
tive fiat went. forth; and amid waters that 
straightway teemed with life in its lower forms, 


+ Page 530. 


* Siluria, page 4. 
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vegetable and anima, the dynasty, of the fish 
was introduced. Ages passed, durimg. which, there 
took place no. farther. elevation, when the, fiat 
again went forth, and, through aa act of creation, 
the dynasiy of the reptile hegam, Again ages 
passed by, taarked, apparently, by the introduc: 
tion of a warm-blooded animal — the bird; 
when, again, the creative fiat. went forth, and 
the dynasty of the quadwuped appeared. Qnoa 
more, after the lapse ef ages, an, act of creation 
took place, and, with the appearance of man 
upor the earth, the. moral goverment of God 
in this world took beginning.”’* 

J, Yes, that is all very fine; but is it any 
more than a vivid picture drawa by. a feryid 
imagination + 

W. That is the whole question. I say that 
Haugh, Miller's deseription is a description of 
known geological facts; and I charge it upon 
the promulgators of. the development. theory 
that, while professing to be rational philosophers, 
they do, in reality, reax up, ov, try te pear up, a 
system of belief on no facts whatever. Take, 
for instance, any of the, great revelations. of 
geology-—-the huge mammoth, or the vast maste- 
don. We come te these enormous creatures, in 
the geological strata suddenly, and without any 
preparation whatever. How came they there ? 

J. I think that. one of the essayists says 
something about “the grand principle of the 
selfevolving powers of Nature,” and of “the 
origination of new speeies by natural causes.” 

W. Yes, I know he. does; and that is just 
the idea whieh is utterly annihilated by geology. 

J. How so? 

W. Simply by proof positive that the fact is 
otherwise. The theory of development is that, 
beginning with the earliest and lowest forms, 
such as limpets and star-fish, “ the self-evolving 
powers of Nature” gradually produced new, and 
newer, and nobler forms, so that the little reptile 
advaneed into the rank of 4 monkey, the mon- 
key inte a larger ape, and the ape into a man. 
Now, this is all mere theory, based upon nothing 
more than an ascertained improvement in a few 
cases. It is as if a gardener, finding that he 
could by cultivation grow finer roses and hearts- 
ease than he had ever had before, should, there« 
from, deduce the conclusion that a rose was only 
a daisy largely developed: But let. us turn to 
geology. There we have a vast magazine of 


* “ Footprints,” p. 294, 








fants, We find; as| F have sid, the mammoth, 
or the mastodon. Specimens of these, whole 
skeletons, or large havé been found in 
a great number of places. They all bear the 
same likeness to each other that a number of 
specimens of the ox or the ‘horse would among 
ourselves. Now, an advocate of the develop- 
ment theory, dériying ‘that the mammoth was 
oreated, asserts that the creature grew, by a 
hundred successive steps, out of the molluscs 
of the early Paleozoic period) We need not 
stop to dwell upon’ the absurdity of this theory ; 
we come at once to the question, What is the 
testimony of fact? Had such a change ever 
occurred, must nob the evidence of it ‘exist ! 
Among the 24,000 different fossils’ already 
catalogued, must there not have been some 
specimens showing the ‘incipient: mammoth! 
Nay, as the mammoth is one, while the steps 
between the molluse and the mammoth must be 
many, ought we not to find twenty s ens of 
the developing mammoth for one of the matured 
animal ? 

J. Yes; ¥ should think so. 

W. Well, then ; what is to be said when, 
against a great sttditber of mammoths in their 
complete form, there is not’a single developing 
mammoth to be placed? Each of these crea- 
tures, standing alone, is a witness to the fact of 
creation. Geology tells us, with unhesitating 
voice, that for millions of years in its Paleozoic 
period there was no mammoth ; that for millions 
of years in its Secondary period there was no 
mammoth; but that in the Tertiary period 
multitudes of mammoths suddenly appeared. 
The inference is obvious—“Phe hand of the 
Creator has been at work.” “No,” ‘say some 
who dislike the idea of creation : these creatures 
were merely developed.” ‘To’ which’ we reply, 
“Show us some proof of this, for without it your 
supposition is simply absurd. Just as easily 
may we give credit to the dreamy legends of 
the Hindoo or the Chinese, as receive the sur- 
mise of a would-be philosopher without an atom 
of proof. Tf for tens of thousands of years, 
inferior animals were constantly developing into 
higher kinds, there must have been specimens 
and examples of this change among the myriads 
of fossils’ which everywhere abound. Their 
non-appearance isa proof of their non-existence. 
Your theory is submitted to the test of fact, and 
it is disproved.” 

J. You think it clear and certain, then, that 
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if these great quadrapeds were gradually formed 
by enlargements and improvements of inferior 
creatures, some evidence, some specimens of these 
animals in the coursé of “development,” must 
exist ? 

W. I leave it to you. Is it not a dictate of 
common sense? The fact, he it. observed, is as 
certain as any one fact in geology can be, that 
during the whole of the Palzozoic and Secondary 
periods, embracing miflions of years, no such 
creature aS a mammoth can be found. Yet 
other creatures, fish and reptiles, are met with 
by thousands... We pass. on to the. Tertiary 
period, the period preceding. the. present, and 
now we find huge quadrupeds in multitudes. 
How came they there? We rephy, By the same 
Almighty fiat which produced fish when there 
were none, atid life itself where no life had ex- 
isted before. “These creatures,” says Professor 
Sedgwick, “have no zoological base to rest upon, 
They were not called into being by any known 
law of Nature, but, by a power above Nature: 
they were created.” The like argument applies, 
in turn, to all the other classes—to birds, to 
reptiles, and to fishiés. “How were birds called 
into being? ‘We ‘xéply, They ‘were created.” 
We are met by a supposition that these great 
quadrupeds had grown by development, or 
improvement; out of the fish\or ‘reptiles of 
the earlier periods. We reply by calling for 
proof. Just’ as all geologists agree that man 
did not exist until the present or human period, 
because they have investigated the earth’s crust 
in thousands of places, and have discovered tens 
of thousands of pre-Adamite creatures, but haye 
never met with the slightest trace of man, so 
we say that. development is a dream, & mere 
fiction of some foolish atheist ; inasmuch as, if 
such a thing had éver been, some traces of it 
must have remained. No such fact can be dis- 
covered, and hence we say that no such’ fact 
ever was, ‘To use the words of Professor Sedg- 
wick, “ Geology, taken asa plain succession of 
monuments and facts, offers one firm, cumulative 
argument against. the hypothesis of develop- 
ment,”"* 

J. Well; but supposing all this to be ad- 
mitted, how does if bear on the question of 
miracles 4 

W. Most. palpably, and most unanswerably, 
A philosopher, of course, will not look upon the 





* “Edinburgh Review,” No. clxv., p. 62. 








eavth with reference only to the present or 
human. period. He. looks upon it as having 
existed for millions of, years, . Well, the question 
is. Whether, om being, first. dismissed from its 
Maker's, hands, it was left. to the government of 
natural. law, or the laws. of Nature alone, or 
whether ita Author has sometimes interposed 
and overruled those. laws by imterpositions which 
wecall. miracles, Those who dislike this idea 
objec’ to. the, notion of creation just as much 
as they do.to that of a miracle; for, in fact, 
they have discernment enough to see. that orea- 
tion is a miracle. To calla mammoth suddenly 
into existence. is as. great an. interference with 
“the laws of Nature,” as to call a dead man out 
of the grave. Hence, to admit the fact of the 
successive creation of the lower creatures, then 
of the higher, and then of man himself, renders 
it irrational for a man, after this admission, to 
question such facts. as the incarnation, resur- 
rection, or ascension; and thus geology, while 
it rejects and overthrows the fiction of develop- 
ment, establishes the fact of creation, and crea- { 
tion is nothing else than the first. and greatest 
of miracles. 

J. Yes, I see what you mean now, and I do © 
not think that the possibility of miracles can 
be questioned, except the questioner has first 
denied creation, and so has practically denied 
the very existence of a God. 

W. Why, as I have said, atheism, or a 
denial of the existence of a God, is the real 
foundation of the development system, I know, 
indeed, that they will shrink from this charge, 
and assert that they admit a First Cause, and 
are willing to concede that, millions of years 
ago, the laws of Nature emanated from some 
Divine mind ; but this First Cause is the only 
Deity that they will allow to exist. A God 
actually ruling over the world which he had 
made, and creating or calling forth new ones, is 
an idea which they receive with evident disgust ; 
and therefore itis that I attach so much value 
and importance to the fact that geology shows 
us creation in its steps or stages, and exhibits 
that very power in operation which our modern 
atheists so evidently dislike and so earnestly 
deny. 

J. Yes; FE have always felt that there was 
something strange, unproved, and unprovable, 
in the development theory. Did it never strike 
you that there was a character of absurdity 
imprinted on its very face ? 
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W. Absurdity! it is more’ than that. ‘Tt is 
a standing proof of the truth of the Psalmist’s 
saying that it is only “the’ fool” that “says in 
his heart, There is no God.” Think of a man 
being so resolved not to believe in creation, 
because he hates the idea of an active, ever- 
present God, that, to avoid this, “we are called 
on to believe’ that geese may hatch rats, that 
cassowaries may hatch kangaroos, that seals 
may breed into lions, and whales into elephants ; 
and that monkeys, through good-breeding, may 
become men!” Amidst the voluminous chroni- 
cles of human folly, there is, I think, no ‘single 
case of fatuity which surpasses this. 








LINES 
WRITTEN ON READING ‘A CASE OF CONSCIENCE,” ADDRESSED 
TO A CORRESPONDENT SIGNING HIMSELF ‘ PEOCATORIUM 
OMNIUM MaXIMus,” No. 56, Nov. 8. 


New YeEar’s Day again has fled, 
Another year is flying ; 

Swiftly each will speed away 
Till Time itself be dying. 


Have our years been wisely spent, 
Our hearts to God been given? 
Have we stored our treasure here ? 

Or is it stored in heaven? 


Is there one whose conscience tells 
A tale of sin and sadness? 

One whose guilt has dried the wells 
Of peace, and hope, and gladness? 


Leave to God the mournful past, 

Confess thy sin with sorrow ; 
‘‘ Weeping with the night may last, 

Joy cometh with the morrow.” 

Faint not, sinner ; hear the rod, 
Nor turn away despairing; 

See the guiltless Son of God 
The guilt of mortals bearing. 


At the foot of his dear cross 
Thy heavy burden laying, 
He will purge away thy dross, 
And thou shalt hear Him sayine— 
‘« Mourning sinner, come to me, 
Thy sins shall be forgiven ; 
Lo, peace and pardon are tor thee, 
And rest with me in heayen !” 





TIME USED IS LIFE. 

An eminent divine was suffering under chronic 
disease, and consultea three physicians, who declared, 
on being questioned by the sick man, that his disease 
would be followed by death in a longer or shorter 
time, according to the manner in which he lived ; 
but they advised him unanimously to give up his 
office, because, in his situation, mental agitation would 
be fatal to him. 

“Tf,” inquired the divine, “TI give myself up to 


‘| story, I think it, as you will, a very edifying one. 





“0 how long, geritlemen, will -you guarantee my 
ife?” 

‘Probably six years,” answered the doctors. 

“ And if I continue in office?” 

‘* Three years, at most.” 

‘¢ Your servant, gentlemen,” he replied ; “ I should 
prefer living two or three years in doing some good 
to living six years in idleness.” 








CONTENT. 
A CHINESE STORY. 

WE were not long since struck by the pointed moral 
contained in this little Chinese story :— 

““Hoo-Shaon was a very poor man, yet he daily 
thanked heaven for pure bliss. His wife said to him, 
‘We have daily only thrée meals of greens, rice, and 
water, . What do you call pure bliss?’ He replied, 
‘Happily, we live in times of peace, and experience none 
of the miseries arising from conflicting armies; happily, 
there is nobody in our family suffers from hunger and 
cold ; and happily, none of usare laid on a bed of sick- 
ness, nor immersed in a prison. If this be not pure 
bliss, I know not what is.’” Though this is but a pagan 


‘'We have to thank heaven for all that poor Hoo- 
Shaon had, and.a great deal more,” adds the excellent 
translator, Dr. Morrison; “and how many of us 
might make the same acknowledgment without 
feeling that we are contented! ” 








Eminent Christians, 


—+ 


JOHN CALVIN,*—IIT. (Concluded. ) 

THE. opposition encountered by Calvin’s party. still 
continued, but it perpetually shifted its ground. 
Among its new causes of complaint we find the 
French and other foreigners who were sheltered and 
favoured at Geneva. These foreigners were many of 
them on Calvin’s side, while the Libertines, as they 
were called, were mostly. real Genevese. © But it was 
surely a want of true Christian love which prompted 
the annoyance of the refugees who had fled to Geneva 
for the love of the Gospel. It was worse than want 
of charity which accused the poor exiles of plots 
against the state. The real plotters were the Liber- 
tines, and some of them were overtaken by severe 
punishments; others of them were expelled, and 
thus their power was broken. 

Meanwhile, Calvin endured many insults and vex- 
ations, but amid all his troubles he laboured mightily 
for the cause of Christ. Not the smallest of his 
trials are to be discovered in the record of his 
personal afflictions and his family sorrows. We have 
already referred to the loss of his- children, and we 
must now add the death of his wife. Poor Idelette 





* “Calvin: His Life, his Labours, and his Writings” Translated 
from the French of Félix Bungener, Edinburgh :T, & T, Clark. 
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suffered much in her health, dnd in 1549 ‘she was 
removed, leaving behind a delightful testimony 
of her living interest in -the salvation of Christ. 
Calvin was half stunned by the stroke, but he re- 
tained his unconquarable self-possession, and was 
enabled to go on with his work. The loss of his wife 
fell very heavily upon him, and he never sought to 
supply her place by another. 

Calvin had been accused of many things, and 
especially of being a persecutor. It would, however, 
be unfair to judge him except by the standard of his 
own times; and when we do this, we may have to 
regret that he retained so much of the spirit of his 
age. But while we cannot wholly pronounce him 
blameless, we can say with confidence that the true 
wonder is that he was not more severe. The very 
men against whom he showed severity were not 
models of meekness. He caused Castalio, an eminent 
| scholar, to be censured, but Castalio had interrupted 
| him in the pulpit. Bolsec was expelled, but Bolsec 
had denounced Calvin as a heretic, and been very 
violent ; he, moreover, showed his animosity by long 
after publishing against the memory of Calvin a most 
| scurrilous and mendacious. book. Of all Calvin's 
| opponents, however, Servetus is the most famous. 
| This man was a Socinian. He was a Spaniard, of 
| the same age as Calvin, and had first encountered 

him at Paris. He had been condemned to death for 

heresy at Vienne, in France, before his final appear- 

ance at Geneva. At that time it was a universal 
| belief that those who denied such doctrines as the 
| deity of Christ or the personality of God ought to be 

put to death; hence, no one, whether Papist or 
| Protestant, complained. When Servetus was put to 
death at Geneva, the complaint belongs to a later and 
more liberal age. Servetus was animated by the same 
spirit, and would not have hesitated to erect the 
scaffold for Calvin. We can afford to regret all this, 
but we must never forget that the doctrines of 
religious liberty have ever been of slow growth. We 
now turn to the facts. 

Servetus escaped from Vienne and came to Geneva, 
where he remained till he was arrested on the demand 
of Calvin. After several examinations, in some of 
which he entered into discussion with Calvin, 
Servetus was condemned to die. In this sentence 
Calvin fully concurred, but it is beyond contradiction 
that he wished Servetus to be beheaded, and not 
burned. Calvin’s wish was not complied with, and 
Servetus died at the stake. In this condemnation 
the Genevan government. had the concurrence 
of other cantons of Switzerland, and some of the 
Jeading reformers were of the same mind with 
Calvin. When attending the victim at the stake, 
even the excellent and pious Farel never thought of 
pity, but sternly and coldly performed what he 
believed to be his duty to God and man. We may 
well wonder at these men, and admire the firmness 
with which they saw or suffered death ; and while 











we are sorry more merciful principles did not rule, 
let us ask whether we do not owe something to this 
very constancy. We may éven blame Calvin, if we 
will, in the matter of Servetus, but justice requires 
that we should not lay on him all the reproach of 
putting a heretic’ to death: justice also demands that 
we should free him from all ‘reproach as to the 
manner in which Servetus suffered. It may be well 
to remember, also, that at that very time Rome was 
immolating Protestants by thousands all over 
Europe. 

In France severities were the order of the day, and 
M. Bungener tells us of some who suffered a martyr’s 
death. There was Philibert Hamelin, who had been 
condemned to die, but escaped to Geneva. His zeal 
refused to let him rest, and he set out again to preach 
to his brethren and countrymen. After four years 
he was again arrested, and was burned alive at 
Bordeaux. There were two who perished at Lyons ; 
and five others, young men, who went out to preach 
Christ, were also taken at Lyons, and died by fire. 
There was Dymonet, also a martyr, and Richard Le 
Fevre, and others who laid down their lives joyfully 
about that time. All these were the friends and 
correspondents of Calvin, who, to his honour be it 
said, never counselled fear, but exhorted them to be 
ready to die for Jesus and his truth. 

Let us turn for a moment to England, and we find 
the name and power of Calvin honoured as in other 
lands. Henry VIII. died in 1547, and Edward VI. 
succeeded him. The Duke of Somerset, the lord 
protector, was imbued with Gospel principles, and to 
him Calvin wrote a remarkable letter, and dedicated 
@ commentary on 1 Timothy. In the letter, Calvin 
states the principles upon which alone a true Refor- 
mation can be effected, and there is good reason to 
believe that it had much influence in the measures 
which followed. Calvin not only corresponded with 
Somerset, he dedicated to the Josiah of England his 
commentary on Isaiah, and that on the general 
Epistles. These books were received with great 
favour by the young king, as also was a commentary 
on Psalm Ixxxvii. Another of Calvin’s English 
correspondents was Cranmer. If Providence had not 
interfered, Calvin might have come to England, and 
changed materially the aspect of the national religion. 
Scotland, too, is indebted to him. John Knox spent 
three years at Geneva, and seems to have profited by 
the opportunities he had of converse with Calvin. 
We may add that Holland is another country where 
Calvin’s influence was felt, and is still felt. Of Italy 
we may say less. The church in Italy was extin- 
guished by persecution, and its remnants only existed 
in exile. Some of the exiles found a place at Geneva, 
the common rendezvous of those who were driven 


away from home and country by Romish persecution. 


To this citadel among the rocks many thronged from 
France and Italy, from Holland and Belgium, from 
Scotland'and England. The English exiles in par- 
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ticular during the reign of Mary made and published 
a new translation of the Bible into. English. 

It. would take too long to mention all the relations 
in which Calvin stood to the- Protestants of Europe; 
let us, then, refer again to his writings. His commen- 
taries on the Bible were copious and important—so 
important that to this day they are read and admired 
in almost all the languages of Europe. He introduced 
a new system of exposition, and one which has been 
imitated by many who haye written since. We 
know not which most to praise, his spiritual insight 
or his critical sagacity. If his ‘ Institutes” mark him 
as the ablest theologian of his age, his commentaries 
point him out as its best critic and expositor. Per- 
haps among all the remarkable things that Calvin 
did, nothing is more remarkable than his series of 
commentaries, Of his many other. writings. still un- 
mentioned by us we can only speak. He wrote 
against Romish errors, and the Council of Trent, 
against the erroneous views of some Protestants, and | 
upon-a multitade of topics connected with ing 
circumstances. Among the works named jy. a. Bun- | 
gener are some which must have rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause of truth, and: helped to free men’s’ 
minds from the superstitions and delusions which 
were then'so'common. Nor must we omitto mention 
his sermons, which were not only preached. but pub- 
lished. 

The position of Calvin was often very difficult, as 
when the Protestants of France were goaded by per+ 
secttion to defend themselves with the sword. At 
that critical juncture the advice of Calvin was, 
sought as nsual, and it is apparent that his counsel. 
was in favour of peace and moderation. His motto, 
was “patient continuanee in well-doing,” whatever 
might be the consequences. He watehed over the! 
interests of the Gospel in France with a zeal that 
never rélaxed, and while he did ‘his utmost topromote | 
the good work in that. country, he laboured hard to 
stay the cruel persecutions to which its promoters 
were exposed. We must pass over the details of 
this interesting chapter in his history, and hasten to) 
a conclusion. 

During the last rine years of ‘his life he wrote most 
of his commentaries on the Old Testament, besides 
other works. During the same period he was inges- 
santly active in the affairs of the church and ‘state 
of Gerieva. He secured the foundation of a theolo- 
gical college, where the ministers ‘of Geneva are still 
educated. But amid his exertions the warnings of 
approaching Gissolution became too loud to be .mis- 
taken. His hedlth'gtew ‘more iprecarious than ever, 
and ‘he ‘looked forward to his melease. In 1663.it 
seemed plain that he:mtst ‘soon départ, but he went 
on ‘till February, 1664, when she wes attacked in the 
pulpit with a violent fit-of coughing, and .an ‘effusion 
ofblood. ‘His’sufferings were dreadful, buton Master 
day hesvas borne again to his ‘church, and for the 
last ‘time ‘he ¢elebrated ‘the Lord's’ Supper. ithere. 





| 
After this, he had sundry parting interviews with the 
Geneyan magistrates and with old friends. At length, 
on May 27th, towards eight o'clock in the. evening, 
“one of the great lights on earth in the ehurch of Goi 
was withdrawn to heayen.” He bore his amguish in 
pationee; and when words failed, testified by his very 
looks to the faith and hope that dwelt.in him. On 
May 28th, 1564, he was accompanied to his last rest- 
ing place by an immense concourse of weeping citi- 
zens and strangers. His grave is unknown, but his 
memorial remains, on earth, and his record is on 
High, 


Ghe Editor and his Friends, 


EpiroRwL Conversations witn C. O,, J.L. G, 
Epwiy, J. W. B., H. B, W., anp orHeEns. 








CHAPTER. xix. 
PRINCESS AMELIA, 
Many of our readers will remember & ¢opy of verses 
ending thus :— 
“Tt then occurr'd, how sad ‘twould ‘be 

Wet thiis Wend ‘tly imide for ma.” 
These linés havé beeh for Winy ‘years ascribed to the 
late ‘Prineess “Atnelia, the Gaughter of his majesty 
George TIL; as such they have been repeatedly printed 
and quoted, and the general opinion of the authorship 
was confirmed by the verses bémg foand im her royal 
bighness’s handwriting among her papers at the time of 
her demise. 

Our attention has-been called to asmall volume of 
poems written by Lady Tuite, of Bath, in which we 
find these verses, with a note stating that they were 
penned by her ladyship, with other poems, in 1796, 
and a copy was given by the authoress to the late 
Landgravine. of Hesse Homberg, from which ‘the 

rincess Amelia transcribed her copy. 

If it be thus difficult to adjust ‘thie withorship of soe 
popular lines that have been penned Wittiin the imemory 
of persons living, need we Ne astonished to find that 
difficulties sométinies ‘arise in fixing ‘the atithorship ‘of a 
manuscript that has been two or thiée thousand yéats in 
existence ? “As ‘the ‘intrinsic merit 6f the limes ‘is ‘not 
‘affected Dy the wistonception wider which we have 
laboured, 40 it ts possible that an epistle ‘or an historical 
bd0k ‘thay be ascribed ‘to a writer who really was not 
‘the ‘author, and yet ‘the ‘statemerits contained ‘in the 
dovnmhentmay preserve uuimpaired the internal evidence 
‘of their inspived character. 

SONDLY HKOVHSION "TRAINS. 

‘The Cormthittee ofthe Lore’s Diy Observance Society 
ive béen good Bnotith to forward to the Hditor of Tar 
‘Qorver the ‘spy of ‘a Widitiorial adiressed ‘to the 
‘chairman and She diredtors of the principal railways that 
have their termini in the metropolis. 

The object of this methorial is to:indude the chairman 
ind the directors 4o wpréhibit the Sunday excursion 
‘rains, ‘because they tend to the descoration of the 
‘Sabbath, and tothe moral injury of the people. | 

(if documents are tobe estimated by the weight and 
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influence of the persoris from whom they emahate, the 
memorial now before uy, Teprésenting the religious 
dentiments of the nation; or & turge portion ‘thereof, 
ought to be irresistible. ‘Thisimpottant decament bears 
the signatores ‘of the Archbishops of Omterbury and of 
York, sind also of the Bishops of Eomdot, Darhhm, 
Winchester, Péterborotugh, Ely, Lidhficld, ‘Manchester, 
Bath and Wells; Exeter, Oxford, Lincoln, Woréester, 
Chichéstéer, ‘Ohestoy, ‘Salisbury, ‘St. Asaph, St. David, 
Carlisle, Liaidaff, Ripon, Norwich, Rochéster, Bristol, 
Bangor, and Soder and Man: thus it may be considered 
as speuking the sentiments of the members ‘of ‘the 
Church of Englands and ‘isn work ‘that tends to the 
preservation of good morals, to Yhe increhse of piety, tind 
to the duties of public Wordhip, is alike in¢ninbent upon 
ill God’s servants. Weind this dodament supported by 
the Congregational body of ‘Pugland and Wales, by the 
influontial bédy of the Weileyans, by the Presbyterians 
of London, by ‘the members of tho ‘Methodist New 
Connexion, by the inhabitants ‘of ‘various iparishes, aind 
by congregations in different parts of the metropolis, 

Whatever may be the peorninry tmiount involved in 
this question of Sunday excursion ‘trains, ‘we ‘trust that 
a request founded on weighty reasons, and thus power- 
fully advocated, will not proye unproductive of good in 
its results, aiid ‘we ‘would resp lly ‘irge ‘upon the 
alithorities the amount of responsibility incurred ‘shéuld 
the religious voice of the kingdom be unheeded. Tn thie 
event of nén-compliance, the réturns may be dnsider- 
able—though we believe the profits in ‘excursion trifiic 
are not So gréat as is Sometimes supposéd—but the perils 
of a day, ‘Or the disasters of a night, may take Tdssés, ‘and 
not profits, the leading consideration. Tet the ‘directors 
afford increasing facilities for the every day ‘ehjoyment 
of the people, and by a largély ‘reduced tariff Tet theth 
create a demand, and thus reridér ‘six Gays in ‘the Wek 
cheap ‘exéursion days, If the chairman ‘md_ the 
directors, With théir powers ‘of calculation, ‘and their 
business-like habits, would Tefléct upon the éffédts ‘pro- 
duced it this kingdom ‘by cheap ‘glass, cheap paper, 
cheap almanacks, cheap steamboats, cheap ‘Omnibuses, 
and chédp postage, they might possibly be led to try the 
effects of railway travelling at a very large reduction 
from ‘the present rate Of charges. “ Light ‘gains and 
freijiient,” say the Italians, “make the heavy purse ;” 
atid fifty. ‘passengers ‘oftyeyed for ‘a ‘shilling a given 
distance would afford, we faney, a richer dividéhd than 
would be rendered by the payment ‘of five ‘persons, 
although ‘each sauteibite ‘his liaff-crown ‘for ‘the ‘same 
services. ‘A Hold afd Spirited ‘reduction of ‘the fares 
would, Wwe belive, promote the pecuniary benefit of ‘the 
shareholders, pis Bratity ‘the public, ‘and ‘would fend 
to zive full eifect fo the ‘object of the memorial, 

THE WOUND IN ThE SKVIOUR’s ‘SIDE. 

B. A difference of ‘opitiion ‘prevails “aitidhg sortie of 
our readers respecting the propriéty of be geome Dee 
wound ‘in ‘the ‘body of ‘Christ Gn thé ‘rigilt side, as ‘ts 
generally exhibited by birtists ih ftir ‘Varidtis ° 
of the Ornéifixidny, ‘aiid ‘also in their Yepresetttdtions Of 
Obirist ‘dfter the restirrettion. “Otir ‘fetid ‘isk ‘ts ‘to 
offer anopinion. : 

Tes n'preat Wunder Un the part of piititers to Fepre= 


| Bpivtle {6th Tastites. ‘What 





sent the wound of the spear on the right side of our 
Saviour’s body, 

Phe immediate cause of the death of Christ has 
Ween shown by Dr. Stroud, on both physiological and 
psychological grotinds, to have been a broken ‘heart—not 
figurativély speaking, but literally—a heart burst by 
such a depth of woe, such intensity of mental-agomy, as 
aéver other man felt, or dould fee]. This was the reason 
why the Lord was found already dead when the soldiers 
expected to find him, like the two midlefactors, dying the 
usual lingering death of torture by crucifixion. 

The first effect of a rupture of the heart would be 
that the blood it contained would escape into and 
distend the bag which naturally incloses it; the next 
would be that the blood would separate into two 
parts—the clot, or the solid part, and the Berum, or the 
watery part of the blood. The heart, in its natural or 
healthy state, is.near the inner surface.of the chest, on 
the left side of the body. its bag, or pericardium, being 
distended by the escaped contents, would be brought 
into actual.contact with the inner side of the ribs, and 
if@ spear pierced the side, there would forthwith flow 
out. “ blood and water.” . 

-Had.the spear entered the right side of the body, it 
might have passed through the right lung, and have 
reached the heart; but the blood and water would not 
have flowed down the body So ‘as to have béén seen by the 
bystandéérs, but. would have been Net in the wavity of 
thé ‘chést, ‘ts the quantity ‘does tet exteed ‘a few outides, 

Tt is cléar, therefore, that it is an ‘error to depict the 
wound ‘on the right side of our Saviour’s body. 


F. Was the lepresy contagious ? 

E.. Yes, highly .so.,. Had it not, heen contagious it 
would .have afforded but an imperfect emblem of the 
pollution of sin. Owing to its contagious tendency, the 
leper was varefally excluded from the society cf the 
healthy....As..the leprosy ', was..easily communicated, 
many precautions were enjoined by the Mosaic law to 
prevent. any intercourse between the leper and these who 
were ‘free from ‘the disease. The prohibition extended 
under the law of Moses even to the dead bodies of those 
infected, which were not allowed to be buried with the 
bodies of those persons who had died exempt from this 
malady. 

F. Who were the Galileans whom Pilate slew ?— 
Luke xiii. 1, 

B. Who they wereis uncertain. Whitby, Hammond, 
Clarke, and others are of opinion that they were the 
followers of Tadas of Calites, ishltidnta Th Abts v. 37, 
Who “ih thé days'of ‘the ‘taxiiy, drew ‘away mtith people 
aftér ‘hin’: ‘he périshéa.” Fle tahght the people ‘that 
they Were to ‘titknoWledge ‘the Bord only as king, and 
wére ndt'to ‘pay tribtite to Crsiir, tind this spread Sedition 


‘| dgairist thie "Ronin yoverhniéht. Piltite ‘fell ‘upon ‘him 


arid his 'fullowers Whild they wére ‘offering Sxcrifices, and 
slew ‘tht, ‘tid thitir Blood thinvléed With the ‘sacrifices. 

¥. Th “Coldssittis ‘iv. 16, tiehtith is made Of ‘the 
M Hyistle is tHednt? 

®. ‘The “Sfty ‘bf ‘the Tadiideiins thy bétivédn Cdlosse 
‘ahd Mphesiis. Tt is*troughit that the letter adtitesséd by 
oe be td the ‘Hphesittiis fiiy hhve Hééh fdrihrited 
Dy tiie: Apostte’s fistriictiOns ‘to “Laoiiicea, and that'it was 
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his wish that this letter ‘should be procured from 
Laodicea, and read publicly to the Colossians. » It was 
customary in early times to forward important documents 
to men of other cities, that they might obtain the need- 
ful instruction. The First Epistle to Timothy is said to 
have been forwarded from Laodicea, and: therefore some 
persons are of opinion that that was the Epistle to which 
the Apostle referred; but these appendages to the 
various Hpistles form no part of the sacred text, and are 
not always to be relied upon. 

¥, Who was Cain’s wife? 

B. Of necessity, Cain’s sister ; and no prohibition at 
that early period rendered the union unlawful. 








others’ Department. 


DR. DODDRIDGE AND HIS MOTHER. 

Ir is related of the mother of Dr: Doddridge, “that when 
her son was quite a little boy, she used to teach him 
Scripture history from the Dutch tiles of the fire 'place, 
on which there were pictures of subjects taken from the 
Bible. He never forgot those early instructions, and 
probably to them, under God, his future usefulness may 
be traced.” 


BE NOT CONFORMED TO THIS..WORLD. 
“ As I grow older as a parent,” says Dr. W. Alexander, 
“my views are changing fast as to the degree of con- 
formity to the world which we should allow..to ‘our 
children. Iam horror-struck to count up the profligate 
children of pious persons and even ministers. The door 
at which those influences enter will countervail parental 
instruction, and example, I am persuaded, is yielding to 
the ways of good society. By dress, books, and amuse- 
ments, an atmosphere is formed which is not that of 
Christianity. More than ever do I feel that our 
families must stand in a kind but determined opposition 
to the habits of the world, breasting the waves like 
the Eddystone Lighthouse. And I have found nothing 
yet which requires more courage and -independence 
than to rise even a little, but decidedly, above the par of 
the religious world around us. Surely, the way im which 
we commonly go on is not that way of self-denial, and 
sacrifice, and cross-bearing which the New Testament 
talks of. Then is the offence of the cross ceased. Our 
slender influences on the circle of our friends is often to 
be traced to our leaving so little difference between us.” 


THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. OF. CHILDREN. 
Many well-meaning persons are induced to say, “ Do 
not put the Bible too soon into young children’s hands, 
Do not take them so early. to public worship... Do not 
insist so strenuously upon their learning catechisms, 
hymns, and prayers., Do not make such a point of their 
attending family devotion.. If you begin so soon,:and 
press the. matter so strongly, you. will: disgust: your 
children with religion, and they will turn out the worse.” 
To all this it might be sufficient to answer—Duty is ours; 
success is God’s,, Our duty is to train up our children 
in the faith and fear of God. That duty commences 
with their birth, and those apprehensions of evil conse- 
quences which would lead us to neglect. the. Divine 





command; ought tobe instantaneously rejected, as 
temptations of our greatenemy, But it may, moreover, 
beadded, that these well-meaning persons are as much 
mistaken in fact asthey are in theory. In most instances 
where young persons have’ been distinguished for early 
piety, it'will:’be found that: they: have. been early intro. 
duced to public and family worship, and most carefully 
secluded from worldly principles and: examples: Young 
persons are much more frequently dissatisfied. with 
religion by the inconsistencies of: those who profess it, 
than by any other cause; and there: cannot be a grosser 
inconsistency than for a. man to acknowledge religion as 
a concern of supreme importance, and. yet to allow his 
children and. his family to’ remain in comparative 
ignorance of its doctrines, and inthe neglect of its plain 
and positive precepts... The indulgence of sloth and 
indolence, on’ the one hand; or of bad tempers and 
tyrannical. dispositions on the other, will be found the 
grand: cause why the children of .many professors of 
religion decline from the good ways of God. The 
dangers from, negligence, indecision, and careless walk- 
ing are inconceivably. greater than’ those. which ‘can 
result from a wise attention to religious duties, 


A MOTHER’S MEMORY. 
Mrs, C, L. Batrour, in “ The Wanderings of a Bible,” 
thus portrays the following scene in a_ sceptical 
club :— 

“T, for one, vote that we burn the book, as a testi- 
mony against its opinions.” 

“ Agreed! agreed!” shouted the throng, and the 
plan would have been put in immediate execution, but 
Henry Wilson stepped forward with a flushed face, and, 
alas ! an unsteady step ; yet his mother’s memory was not 
utterly obliterated. Taking up the book, he exclaimed, 
You'll ask my leave first; the book is mine !” 

“Why, Henry! you left. the noble ranks of the 
‘Moral Regenerators?’” shouted many voices. 

“No, no, not I!” returned the youth. “You may 
burn your own Bibles, if you like; it’s not because it is 
a Bible I save it, but for. another reason, that I’m not 
bound to tell. The long and short of it is, you don’t 
burn my book without my leave, and I won’t give it.”’ 

Hisses, groans, laughter, and gibes were freely uttered, 
and filled the room with discord; when the fiddlers, 
afraid that the party would break ‘up in confusion, 
effected a successful change in the feelings of the as- 
sembly by striking up a tune to a popular song with 
such a company. Meanwhile, Henry effected a retreat 
from the place, and too much excited to heed the con- 
sequences, he boldly went up to the rooms, where he 
thought he should find Alice, The rescued Bible was 
in his hands. As he drew near. the open door of a room, 
where a light from within guided him, he saw the 
eldest son of the landlord, a boy of .about five years old, 
kneeling down in his night-dress at, the knee of -Alice, 
whose back was towards him, and repeating after her 
the Lord’s Prayer. Spell-bound, he., paused on the 
threshold; the soft accents thrilled through him; he 
trembled atthe words like a tree shaken by the wind. 
His infancy came vividly before him;. in an instant, he 


‘seemed again a child at his mother’s knee, her meek 


face bending over him, her gentle voice pleading with 
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him, _And how he jreated that mother’s leye? 
how honoured that dear teacher’s instrwetions ? He 
stood transfixed t the ‘keen arrow of remorse, O1 
ye who watch beside ‘the cradle of infancy, who bear 
and forbear the waywardness of youth with a love that 
“hopeth all things, believeth “all {hings, endureth all 
things,” be not cast down. “Tf the good seed has been 
sown in faith and prayer, and perchance your mortal 
sight may never behold the produce, yet at the great 
day ye shall ‘reap a joyful harvest. 

Henry Wilson made'a desperate effort, when ‘the 
child’s prayer was concluded, and knocked at the open 
door to announce his presence, when Alice*tugned and 
approached him. She was.stertled to perceive ‘his pale 
face, and he was for an instant unable to speak. 

“Why.are you here? What do you want?’ she in- 
quired, 

“To give you this,” faltered the youth, presenting 
the Bible to the startled girl, She put it beck gently, 
and was declining the present, when he said vehemently, 
age we Ss t, Alice. Be 9 friend to me. 
I’ve wished for months to speak to you, and now I’m 
not able. Keep the book for me, if you -won’t have it 
for yourself—it belonged to my poor mother. You'll 
use it properly, and take care of it; P’'m not worthy to 
have it,” 








SPARROW ON DIVINE MERCY. 

Gop requires that we should make known our misery 
before he would show us ‘his mercy; that we should | . 
confess our sins before he would forgive us our iniqui- 
ties. And as we confess that we have turned rom 
God by sinning, 60 must we profess our purpose of 
turning ‘to ‘God ‘by obedience. As we have dis- 
honoured him by our sins, so must we endeavour a 
restitution. Godly sorrow works an earnest and 
hearty desire to please and content him. He that 
fears not to’ offend, that desires not to Please, never 
sorrowed from ‘bis heart; and he that never thus 
sorrowed, never truly confeived. 








ANEODOTE OF IRVENG. 
A CERLALN shoemaker, of infidel principles, was 
among the numberof those under ithe Rev. Edward 
Irving’s care: a workman, always at home, and 
always silent, with his back turned upen the visitors, 
and refusing any communication, exeept a sullen 
humph of implied criticism. The way :in which ‘this 
intractable individual was finally wen over is attri- 
buted ito. a sudden and happy thought on Irving's 
part. Approaching the bench, one day, the visiter 
took up piece of patent leather, then a recent in- 


dustry, at his .work, but .at dast, roused and 
exasperated ‘by the.speech and pretence of knowledge, 
demanded, in great contempt, ‘but without waising 
his.eyes, “What. do ye ‘ken about leather?” This 
Was just the opportunity his assailant wanted ; for’ 

, ‘though a «minister and a sohdlar, was a 





vention, ‘and remarked upon it in somewhat skilled: 
terms. The shoemaker went on, with redoubled dn~' 





tanner’s son, and could discourse learnedly upon that 
material. Gradually interested and mollified, the 
cobbler slackened work, and listened while his visitor 
described some process of making shoes by machinery, 
which he had. carefully got up for the purpose. At 
last the shoemaker so far forgot his cautiop as to 
suspend his work altogether, and lift his eyes to the 
great figure stooping over his bench. The conversa- 
tion wept op avith increaged vigour after this, till 
finally the recusant threw down his arms. ‘Qd, 
ra a decent kind o’ fellow! do you preach ?” said 

the vanquished map, curious to know more of his 
visitor. The advantage was discrectly, but not too 
hotly, pursued, and on the following Sunday the 
rebel made.a defiant, shy appearance at church. Next 
day Irving encountered him in the street, and hailed 
him ase friead. Walking beside him in natural talk, 
the 4all probationer laid his hand apon the shirt-sleeve 
of the shrunken, sedentary workman, and marehed by 
his side along the well-frequented street. By the 
time they had reached the end of their mutual way, 
not a spark of resistance was left in the shoemaker. 
His childxen, beaceforward, went to school; his de- 
precating wide went to the kirk in peace. He him- 
self acquired that suit of Sunday ‘ blacks” so dear to 
the heart of the poor Scotchman, and became a 
ehurch-geer and respectable member of society ; while 
his acknowledgment of his conqueror was conveyed 
in @ wery characteristic manner, taking care to 
conceal all deeper feeling in the self-excusing pne- 
tence, ‘He's a sensible man, yor: he kens about 
leather.” 


PLEASING SCENES; OR, HINTS FOR DOING 


GOOD. 

No. 5.—A little boy, or a little girl, calling once a 
day at some poor widow's cottage, where the aged 
inmate is unable to get about, simply to say, “‘ Widow 
Jones, my father desires me to ask, Can I do any- 
thing for you to-day?” Theanswer, perhaps, would 
be, “Yes; my ehild, you may fetch me a little can of 
fresh water from the spring ;” or some other little ser- 
vice might be required, little in itself, but tending 

tly to promote the feeble creature's conrfort. 
Small as the benefit might ‘be, the receiver and the 
doer would both be gainers; for a generous action 
blesses him ‘that gives as well as those that receive, 
and the widow might be cheered in ‘her lonely life by 
thinking that there were some persons in the world 
who wished to do her service. 














WHAT 1S PAITH? 
Farra is a hearty approval of God's appointed way 
of sdlvation, with a thanukfel reception of the same, 
upon a conviction of our guilt, sinfulness, and misery. 
It -glerifies God in all ‘his perfections, and produces 
an. entire dependence upon Christ for pardon, peace, 
acceptance, grace, and eternal life. 
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UNCLE HENRY’S STORY. 

Uncte Henry, in his childhood, was a bold and 
daring boy; and now that he was a man of middle 
age, his two nephews, George and John, took great 
delight in hearing him recount the feats of his boy- 
hood. 

“ Uncle Henry,” said George, one day, “ were you 
ever afraid of anything when you were a boy?” 

“T don’t believe he was,” said John. “ He wasn’t 


afraid of the water when he saved Bennie Bliss from 
drowning, and he wasn’t afraid of that snake which 
frightened Carrie Mason.” 

But Uncle Henry was now looking thoughtful. 

“ Yes, boys,” he said, after a short silence; “your 
Uncle Henry knew what it was to be afraid when he 
I now remember one such time in 


was a boy. 
particular.” 

“ Tell us about it, uncle, won’t you ?” said John. 

“ What were you afraid of?” said George, with 
eager interest. 

“T was afraid to look my father in the face.” 

“‘ Were you afraid of such a little thing as that?” 
said John. “Iam sure it is not much to look any 
one in the face.” 

George looked as if he thought differently. 

“JT rather think I understand it,” he said. “I 
think Uncle Henry had been doing something 
wrong.” 

“ Oh!” said John, ‘I did not think of that.” 

‘‘ Were you ever afraid to look your father in the 
face ?” inquired Uncle Henry, fixing a pair of rather 
searching eyes on the face of John. 

His nephew looked conscious, and hung his head a 
little, for at the moment he had a pretty vivid recol- 
lection of more than one instance in which such had 
been the fact. 

‘*T will tell you about the time when I was such a 
coward,” said Uncle Henry, without waiting for an 
answer to his question. ‘‘ It was many years ago, in 
the month of June, that month of long, bright 
days.” 

“The month that gives us such delicious straw- 
berries from father’s strawberry beds,” interrupted 
George. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Henry; “ and the story I have 
to tell you is a story about strawberries.” 

* That is strange,” said George. 

‘* What is strange ?” asked Uncle Henry. 

“That I should be thinking about strawberries 
when you were going to tell us a story about them.” 

“Did your father have strawberry beds in his 
garden ?” inquired. John. 

‘‘No; cultivated strawberries were rare in those 
days. We went to the fields and the meadows, and 
not to the garden, for our strawberries. Some of 
those wild berries were very nice. and sweet, though 
much smaller than the cultivated ones. The. finest 





and largest usually in meadows and on moist 
ground. With me, as with George, thoughts of June 
were associated with this delicious fruit. I was very 
fond of wandering over the fields and meadows to 
gather it. One morning during the June of which I 
now speak, my father called me to him. 

“« Henry,’ he said, ‘you must not go into Mr. 
Clark’s meadow after strawberries again this season. 
The grass is getting quite high, and he dislikes very 
much to have it trampled down.’ 

‘‘ T was sorry to hear. this, as some very fine straw- 
berries grew in that meadow. 

‘“* That afternoon I took my: basket, and went out 
to gather berries. I went to a field adjoining the 
meadow which I had been forbidden:to enter. Here 
I picked till my basket was half full. The berries 
were abundant, but they were not so large and nice 
as those which grew in the meadow. This fact ren- 
dered me discontented, and I began to wish that I 
could go into the meadow after them. My dear 
mother had often told me that it was very dangerous 
to allow our desires to go out after forbidden objects; 
but that afternoon her wise counsels were unheeded, 
and I continued to wish for the meadow straw- 
berries. 

‘+ At last I concluded that I would. go down to the 
fence dividing the ficld where I was picking from the 
meadow. I thought the berries might. be larger near 
the meadow. This was true, but another thing was 
quite as true, which I did not take into the account, 
I did not stop to think that the temptation to disobey 
my father would increase in size more than the straw- 
berries. 

‘*T found the berries, as I expected, much larger 
and sweeter; but this only increased my dissatisfac- 
tion, because I thought I should find them so much 
larger and better if I could only go into the meadow. 

“T was now close by the fence. Looking through 
it, I saw several tempting berries. I thought it was 
too bad that I could not have them. I had invited 
temptation, and now I was fast yielding to it. After 
a struggle, I decided to get over the fence, and pick 
just the berries which were in sight. : 

“ My conscience remonstrated loudly, but I tried 
to hush its ‘voice by various excuses.” I should: not 
trample the grass if I kept near the fence; and the 
berries were so nice; and I wanted them for my 
mother, who was not well that day, and would relish 
them so much. I only intended to get those I could 
see through the fence; but after picking these, I was 
allured on by the sight of others, until at last I was 
startled to find myself almost in the middle of the 
meadow. 

‘t ‘This will never do,’ I thought. * What would 
my father say if he knew I was here in the middle of 
Mr. Clark’s meadow ? ' 

“The thought so. alarmed me, and. aroused my 
conscience, that I made my way out.of the meadow 
at once. I had now. some very nice: berries in’ my. 
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basket, and I’ tried to comfort myself with the 
thought that my mother would relish them very 
much. But a new difficulty occurred. If I carried 
them home, might not their superior quality lead 
to the suspicion that they had been taken from 
forbidden ground? My guilty conscience magnified 
the danger till I dared not take home one of the 
berries which had been picked in the meadow. My 
only resource was to eat them myself, leaving in my 
basket those which had been picked in the field, 
which could not bear witness against me. I can 
assure you I did not relish them. In fact, they were 
quite wasted. They might as well have been the 
most indifferent of fruit, for any enjoyment I had of 
them that afternoon. Having thus disposed of the 
meadow strawberries, I made my way home with the 
rest. 

‘‘ My strawberries did not appear on the tea-table 
that night. During my absence, my mother had been 
tempted, by their superior quality, to purchase a 
quart of a boy who offered them for sale. They had 
not been picked in Mr. Clark’s meadow, but in one a 
mile distant. 

“They attracted my father’s attention as soon as 
we sat down to the table. 

“Where did these strawberries come from?’ he 
asked quickly, at the same time glancing at me. 

“The question caused the blood to rush to my face. 
I knew that all was right about those strawberries, 
but I was painfully reminded that all was not right 
with me. If my face had looked half as red as it 
felt, I am sure my father must have read my secret 
there; but he did not. My mother explained how 
she came by the berries, and the answer proved per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

“ But this was not the last of the strawberries with 
me. Instead of getting over it, I grew more and 
more unhappy about it.. My conscience lashed me 
perpetually, for I had been so carefully trained that I 
felt it was a great crime to disobey a parent. I could 
not see a strawberry without its reminding me of my 
guilt, and, as I have already said, I could not get 
courage to look my father in the face. 

“T knew that only a frank confession of my fault 
could restore my peace of mind; but here again I 
was a coward. After I had resolved to make this 
confession, I put it off from day to day, because I 


could not get courage. 
** At last, one night, I said to myself, ‘I will not 


eye.once more. I shall feel a great deal better when 
it is all known and forgiven.’ 

‘*T was in the. garden when I came to this point. 
I knew my father was in the sitting-room ; so, having 
made up my mind, I proceeded towards the house. . I 
looked into the sitting-room. Father was there 
reading a newspaper. He did not see me, and no 
wonder ; for my step was too timid and stealthy to 
arouse the attention of any one. 





ree 


be such a coward. I will be able to meet my father’s |’ 





“My reluctant heart now seized hold of the only 
excuse which seemed to offer. ‘ Your father is read- 
ing,’ it said, ‘ and it is not good manners to interrupt 
him when he is thus engaged.’ I fear I was more 
mannerly at that moment than at many other times. 

“*T was turning away, availing myself of this plea, 
when my father, whose back was towards me, sud- 
denly laid down the paper. Now I had no excuse. 
He was alone in the room, and unoccupied. I hesi- 
tated.a moment. ‘You cannot have.a better time,’ 
said: conscience ; ‘and you have promised that you 
will do jit.’ 

“ With a desperate effort I resolved to do it. I 
approached my father. Perhaps my face revealed 
that. I had a story to tell. At all events, my father 
accosted me with— 

“*¢ Well, Henry, what is wanted ?’ 

“T told him all. I shall not tell you what he said 
to me, and I need not tell you that I left the room 
with a burden taken off my heart. The next morn- 
ing I could look my father in the face. Though I 
was sorry and humbled at the recollection of what I 
had done, I was no longer.a coward.” 

“T think, if doing wrong could make a coward of 
Uncle Henry, it will make one of any boy,” said 
George. 

‘* That. is true,” said, Uncle Henry. _ “Sin will 
sooner or later bring fear to the heart of every one 
that commits it.” 

“ But I have seen boys who were not ashamed of 
doing wrong,” said John. 

‘* No doubt you have,” said Uncle Henry; ‘ but it 
is very sad to see such boys. They prove that their 
consciences have been hardened by sin. Those are 
most in danger who are now least afraid and ashamed 
of sin. The time will come when sin, unrepented and 
unforgiven, will make cowards of the bravest, and fill 
the hearts of the boldest with mortal terror. If a boy 
whose conseience is aroused cannot meet the eye of 
his father until he has confessed his fault and been 
forgiven, how will the unforgiven sinner be able to 
appear before the presence of his angry God and 
Judge? Can you tell me who will be able to stand 
in the day when God will judge the world?” 

‘* Those who confess and forsake sin, and believe in 
Christ,” said George. 

“‘ Think of this, my dear boys, as often as you call 
to mind the story of the time when your Uncle Henry 
was a coward,” 








COVENTRY WEAVERS. 
Wir regret we learn, by information received from 
Coventry, that there is a class of plain workers among 
the ribbon weavers, who are also out of employ, and 
are not competent to take part in the decorative 
style of work. We sincerely hope that some bene- 
volent and ingenious persons may devise that kind of 
production which will attract and please the public, 
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and afford employment to these, sufferers. i any- 
thing can be suggested for the benefit of these plain 
workers, we shall be ready to give it all the publicity 
within our power. 








THE COTTON FAMINE, 

A LerreR ‘has been received by Messrs, Cassex1, 

Perrer, k Gacrr from Sir J. P. Kay Sxurtin- 

wortu, Seeretary to the Bridgewater House Relief 
Committee, acknowledging, “with many cordial 
thanks,” the receipt of the third instalment of £250, 
subscribed by readers of “Tue Quiver,” ‘and 
of another of our publications. Gir J. P. K.Shuttle- 
worth adds :—* Nothing is more gratifying than the 
preference which working men throughout England 
show for the organised channels f relief, ‘which 
diffuse from central soutces the munificent coutribu- 
tions of the public, 'to be locally disbursed ‘by those 
whose personal seerifices and unostentatious exertions 
have created in the minds of the poor a complete 
reliance on their sympathy, and confidence in their 
impartiality.” 

Our friends who forward ‘contributions for ‘the 
Laneashire Fund, wnaecompanied by a bill, will 
oblige us by stating in which of our periodicals they 
wish the acknowledgments to appear. 

We beg to acknowledge the following further 
suns -— 

Amount already acknowledged ... 
48.8 
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WILLIAM ALLAIR ; 
OB, BUNNING AWAY. TO, SEA, 


BY THE AUPAOR OF "Perera “ ers, BALLIBURTON'S 
CHAPTAR XI. 
A TASTR OF THE SBA. 

Tue stay of the ship, Prosperous, in New York was 
limited, It may he asked by many why William 
Allair did not meke.a second run and guif the ship, as 
he found himself so uncomfortable upon it. Whether 
he would have attempted the step, I am unable to say, 
but at any rate he had no opportunity given him, being 
by far too closely Watched. | Possibly, the captain 
doubted whether Todi might not be his intention, for 
he never allowed him to go on shore but once, and then 
it was under’ convoy of the mate, ‘From this "port 
William wrote ‘home, ‘stating ~where ‘he ‘was, and ‘that 
they were bound to the coast of California round Capo 
Horn. Not'a ‘word was there im ‘his letter of ‘having 
realised the pleasure he hed ‘so confidently counted on; 
neither was there mention of ‘his bitter ; <diseppoizstment, 
or of his cruelly bard life; ‘but ‘there wase vein of sad- 
ness running through it, which tdld too surely its own 
tale, and the unhappiness of him who wrote At, | Se, all 
the tidings conveyed to his anxious relatives, to his 
mother, were, that he was in the.severe trading service, 
bound upon the hardest known voyage, and thet he was 
unhappy in body and in mind. It was omitted to be 
mentioned that he wrote ene short note home from 
Liverpool, just te tell where he had gone, the letter 
being posted after the vessel had sailed. 

The Prosperous commenced her voyage to Cali- 
fornia from New York, passing by Cape Horn, Ah! 
‘William had it now. Tfhe had found the passage from 
England to America ‘bad, what did ‘he thimk'‘of this, for 
a change? ‘He wonderel whether he could five through 
its ills. But let us get on at present, and you shall 
hears tittle about it on ‘the homeward voyage. In 
about five months they arrived et their destination, and 
anchored at Santa Barbara. After discharging her | 
cargo, ‘the Prosperous was to ‘take im another, can- 
siting chiefly of hides; ‘to de which, the .captaim said 
would eccupy them full two years from the time of 
arrival, 

Neither is there leisure 4o.give to the time spent of 
California, whether.at Sante Barbara, Monterey, San 
Pedro, San Diego, or San Hrancisco, all of which bays, 
er ports, the ship was located in by turns. But, no 
matter where they were, the work was always hard, 
though it varied from the monotonous labour at sea. 
The pode the cargo wag sharp work, very sharp 
for William Allair, especially the rolling of the weighty 
casks up the hilly beach. “Their whdle exerted strength 

prevented the'b: reftg back upon ‘them ; 
their naked feet were constantly "Ui 3 ‘braised, and | 
‘cut with the rough ‘stones. Phe cargo. Janded, ‘they 
were employed in getting off hides from the shore tothe 


| ship. Who, ‘that had cnown William ‘Alisir in Dngland, | 

|@ould recognise ‘him new? Dressed am the roughest, 

-— + | dowest, meanest attire, hits feet bare, his head .covered 
» | «with Jtides—the usnal:mede of 

i shrunk from a cut finger at dome, delicately wrapped 


them! dHehad 
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up in a piece of linen rag: he had to bear the far sharper 
pain of his bleeding feet, There was no wrapping up 
for them ; cuts. and wounds were left.undressed and ex- 
posed to the rongh beach, to be cutjagain.. 

You may be puzzled to know, boys, why he did not 
wear shoes, It‘is. a common, practice for the. working 
| sailor to go barefoot, and it was not possible to do other- 
| wise at that time on the Mexican coast. Shoes were 
not, or scarcely to. be, procured there; and the beach- 
work, combined with the constant wetting from the 
surf, would have worn out a pair almost in a day. 

The hides had to be cured after being collected: or, 
to speak more intelligibly, to be.converted into leather. 
This process was long, difficult, and disagreeable; the 
putrid flesh, sticking to. the hides in places, oppressed 
the men with sickening nausea, and rendered. William, 
more delicately reared than they, frequently ill, But 
ill or well, he. must never cease from labour. In ad- 
dition, the ship had to be tended and worked just as 
though they were at sea. The winds on the Californian 
coast are exceedingly violent, especially those blowing 
from the south-east. Often they would have to put 
out to sea and remain out for days together, encounter- 
ing all the danger and hardship of a storm. So sudden 
would be the approach of these squalls that all hands 
must work away for their lives and get the vessel from 
the coast; otherwise she would have been driven on 
shore and dashed to pieces. And the curing of these 
fragrant hides had to be pursued all the same; for the 
process, once begun, must be continued without inter- 
ruption, if they would preserve their hides and their 
leather. 

A vastly agreeable life, was it not? Perhaps some of 
you would like to try it? 

But, to linger on the Mexican coast would for us be 
neither profitable nor pleasant, and I have promised you 
some account of the return. 

It was in the month of May, 1848, for you remember 
we are not writing of very late years, that the Prosperous 
commenced her homeward voyage, after a stay of con- 
siderably more than two years on the Californian coast, 
and nearly three since William Allair’s departure from 
home, 

Three years ! 


Three years of hardship, toil, and 
privation ! without a word of love or hope from the old 


house at home! Whether his friends wrote to him or 
not, he did not know. In the letter William had 
written from New York, he had been able to give no 
definite address: and so irregular was the postage 
system at that time in California, that, had they sent a 
dozen letters, the chances were he never would have 
received one. 

The Prosperous was returning direct to New York, 
where William would receive his wages, and whence 
his intention was to proceed immediately to England. 
Two of the crew were left behind at San Diego: the 
hard labour with the incessant exposure on the coast, 
had wrought their effects: and when the ship was ready 
to sail, they were so ill that Captain Janns would not 
bring them away. Larnestly they implored not to be 
left on that inhospitable, half savage shore; but the 
captain coarsely answered, with an oath, that sick men 
were not wanted on board ship. In point of fact, this 





is true, Ifa sailor falls sick on board, he must get 
well as he best:can; there is nobody to nurse him. So 
they were left; which rendered the vessel two hands 
short. 

As they neared Cape Horn, the weather became fear- 
fully hard, They expected to pass it in July, the very 
worst. month of all the twelve in that region of per- 
petual winter. By the latter end of June, they had 
come up with what the experienced sailors called Cape 
weather. Often, after their long, cheerless watch on 
deck the men had scarcely descended to the forecastle, 
when “ All hands ahoy !” would send them back flying : 
sails must be taken in with double-quick speed, to wear 
through the squall that was coming. On, would come 
the blast; long before they were ready for it ; sleet, 
snow, rain, and ‘wind. Such wind! Never on shore let 
us talk again of the wind taking our breath away! The 
heavily laden ship would be thrown nearly on her beam 
ends, her timbers cracking, her top-gallant masts bending, 
the foam dashing over her bows, as she careered madly 
through the storm. The hands climbed aloft: what 
though the hail cut their faces, and nearly blinded them, 
as it drove horizontally across the ocean, and the violent 
wind impeded almost entirely their movements—still 
they must work the ship. It was no child’s play. The 
sails were as hard as boards, but they must be hauled 
and furled, and the men were wet through as they stood 
upon the yards; their hands, already stiffened and 
numbed, had to be beaten fiercely on the sails to prevent 
the fingers freezing. Not so quickly could they get 
through the business as they might have done under 
better auspices; it was impossible to go along quickly, 
with the shrouds and rigging iced over; also, they were 
short of hands. An hour, an hour and a half, two 
hours would pass, ere the task was done: and the half- 
frozen, hard-worked crew would descend from its com- 
pletion, to find the hour had just struck for their watch 
on deck to be resumed. 

It was on one of these days that the English lad, who 
had joined the ship at Liverpool at the same time as 
William Allair, got into trouble with the captain. His 
name was Robert Stone: commonly known on board as 
“Bob.” Captain Janns was not of choice language at 
any time, but in moments of anger it became—well, 
what would not look orthodox upon paper. Showered 
down upon the unhappy Bob, it was not orthodox 
either, at least to his thinking, for he believed he was 
undeserving of it: and fatigued and worn out with his 
hard work, he answered insolently, One word led to 
another on both sides, and the captain, unused to have 
his harshest mandate reflected on, flew into a foaming 
passion, and ordered Bob to be seized up. The whole 
crew was summoned to witness the spectacle. Stone 
was made fast to the shrouds, his back bared; and the 
captain himself undertook the office of castigator. 

The rope whirled in the air, and descended— 

Once! 

“Oh, spare me! spare me!” shrieked Bob, leaping up 
with the pain. 

Twice! “Ill spare you,” retorted the captain, 
“when I have brought you to your senses! I'll teach 
you what it is to brave me.” 

Thrice! four times! ever so many times; until the 
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wnhappy calprit fainted. ‘Amd ‘Witttin ‘Afflait, sitk With 
Horrér, thodght We Should Have faintél, t00. 

Tialf ‘Gn ett SMpséd. The WitWoard wiitdh Were 
keeping their watch on deck. Bob Stone belongéd to 
this watch ; but it may be thought by you itiekperietced 
Tana Boys tholt He Was Wt atiy Pate Tet Off Work for think day. 
No such thing. ‘Bob’s Back had Beéh treated to a WASh 
Of ‘salt and Water, ata Bob *hifisel? was Ht his post Gh 
deck. ‘Bod Hud fot pabied Wis lips Siide ; aid A saflen 
ékpressidn Of Pai perViled ‘Ris couhitentthes. A plObtity 
wiletive Feigtida Th Hhe Miip. The'daptain paved the deck, 
rigtie tashidt, fot the @irko stowéd ‘thire left ‘Tittle 
réotn for Walking; Ube Hits St68d ‘to Windward, Tookit’e 
at the *pplardtice of tHé Weltthers Wwhéh's saaden cdin- 
fitnd, “Tay ‘aloft thé¥e “aid Whfirl ‘thie shi” Was 
heard. 


The wen of the litbourd Watch ‘pPeparéd to ‘nian thie - 


rigging. Bob Stone Wdte went Mowly. By thos lodk- 
ing on, it may Nave bed thought he Went nhwiflingly : 
but that tiifortultaite ‘buick ‘of Tis ‘thliy ‘have beet dione 
in fault. 

“Do You Want atictlitr ObLiti ? * roared the daptiin, 
dé ie Spring Yowards ‘him, With an Oth. “What aie 
you loitéritig for, you skutking ‘lata Tubber? ” 

He dtigged Litasele Up painfully: ‘tiitt Was evidedt ; 
aiid bore a Walid With the Yest. Tho Captain Yé-doih- 


Meticéd his zipvay Step, ‘ahd The Hiate stretenead Sat His . 


hahd for the nit gliss: he Wid Wot muth “ike 
appéaratices aut te Waa 

“ What's that? * GHied he, 

Tt wis & sudden BplaPh fh the wiitér : faust as if’ lieavy 
weight had dropped, dish, Wito'it, ‘The vaptain dnd hate 
hufried to the vessels idle. 

“A than oVerboird! “A Yiidin OVerbdurd 1” ‘rose ‘up 
the ‘cry, edhibing ‘from “dné sha ‘of the ship Yo the otlier. 
Down caiié the mén ‘from thé Yards, Tike Cats, etiger ‘to 
get out thé quarter boat, ‘Before the order odtild Be 
spoken. : 

One of the mén had dropped from the yards ‘loft. 
Which of them? ‘The Tarbétrd watch Tookéa t ‘bie 
another : the captain looked at them collectively. The 
ig ~ ng Was Bob Stone. 

The boat was got off, and Fowéd towards the spot ; “but 
the ill-fitéd Bob was hever seh ‘again. Tn Vain they 
strained their éyés drotind ; Nd t¥ace Could be ‘disdernéd 
of hith, and the Doat put Back again. 

“hat makes a third hand Yone?” Was the ‘Soititient 
of the sailors, ofie to ahother. “How shill We Be ‘ile 
to wear the me round the Cape?” 

Tf Willisth Alldir haa felt ‘ick “Gb ‘the Howeing, How 
did He feel ‘how? Al inward prayer Went tp t Goa, 
that the ‘unhappy Tad might have hg ee Reig 4 
from the yards ; and not have throwa Deimselr olf, th his 
shanie ‘ind ‘iithappitess. 

Ere ‘the ‘boat had ‘heen made fast again, Hiptit Wis 
closing in; ‘their ‘hight. At That eeeh ér the fear 
round Cape Horn, the sun, on favourable da: S, ¥ 

hint ahd sets at ‘three: but itis net often they din get 
to see the sun at all. A dismal scene, it Was, thi 
some Ship and her isolated crew. 
‘away from available land ; ‘exposed to 
cies of a Cape winter ; By | almost 
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ny hundred ‘niles 
tn the inciéiten- 
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muses of ice, tokens ‘of which they hid Atready begin to | 
ee} ‘the “@readful wardetips of theit Yife ‘and positin | 
oaniriot wen “be Lind now ‘the visit dr | 
Death! No ‘wonder thht the tien felt ‘their spirits 
einlilig | | 
The ‘night seb in Heavily: Rate, sleet, bnd ‘hail ‘ate 
down pon thiem; atid M6 wind Howled with wn ‘ominots 
‘Ntind. ‘The thérnivnieter hind fillet Piedtty since tho 
ogee 4 whith Gilfed Térth the niate’s opinion tat 
they ifitist be Wehr TYE ‘ice Hlahds. “Mrs. Allair tid 
used to ‘ddnipliih if Willitin got his feet wét, or was out 
Wh the Tatn B as fo no I jacket. Tt wits h Wércy, 
Wiltitim ‘tought, tat she did sdt see What te wis | 
‘exposed t6 Hdtv. Tt may Be 'shid that the men lived fh, 
Water, “Ad the clothitiy ‘they possessed (amd very short 
iid Sciint Tt Was) Was aly wet: thére were tio 
titans Of Wr yitig TP. thé Sun ‘peep Iazily obt, their 
things would Be hitig tip, But they Gia not dry. After 
‘fh Severe Witith Of ftir outs, they would tke ther 
Clothes Off in the forédistlé, writig the Water from then, 
nd put oh the chatge from Which the water ted been 
th a ike thhutiér previously Wrung. But the discomfort 
Of the Wet ‘Clothes Wis nothing, compared to that of 
fhe bodts—thick Boots 'beitig indispensible to a Cie 


Hrdin ati. So ems ge with wet were they, 
Yehaeritiy thie feet Ny dota. You ‘hay yet yotr 
feet Warm fn ‘bed, Youtig ‘eritfémien; ‘but you ‘tite not 
founding Cape Horn, fia Cape Witter, The Berths i 
‘Boalt the ‘Prosperous Were a wet ‘as ‘thie ‘itien, Tor they 
Goutla only get inte thet ih their wet'dlothing. ‘Pertitps 
you are satlijed With 'a fife th your bedétiambér, When 
there is a little frost on the ground? Some boys get tt, 
Who de Gdadled up, Hot bronght up. ‘They sheild try 
William Allair’s life for a day, just by Way ‘of ‘chinige, 
‘Fis fade ‘ANd hands were offen Yat With the large, sharp 
‘hailstones ; ‘and these same hitids, their Woutids exposed, 
must hold on by the hulls and 'spars,’a tia’s ‘Uf ive, ‘idl. 
ing and ‘pulling ‘thé stiffetied silils, ahd tilings knbts with 
‘the Fahning rigging, the ropes So hard ‘thit ‘there Ws 
ho bénding them. ‘The iiién’s Clothes fréze ‘wpon ‘Hein. 
Tt was With Some ‘diffichlty they Would prevent their 
Bodies freezing also. There ‘was td dbitifort Yor them, 
no ease, no semblance of either: and their snatchés of 
‘Sleep in their daftip berths ‘wotild ‘be all ‘too fréiyently 
interrupted With the drousing @ry,—“ ‘AN hantls ‘ahioy!” 

Bat, to go badk ‘to this ‘Hight. Its ‘lng, tédidns 
Gightéen ‘hours Wore ‘Away, and Wheh ‘the ‘daih bivke 
they found ‘the miate’s opinion, that they were cominkte 
the ice, to be Gorréct. ‘On this day the Sitti Was'out, ad 
it shone brightly. About ‘tielve O'dlock ‘they, dhinie in 
view of an iceberg. ‘Tt was ‘the ‘inist Bédtitiful Hipht 
conceivable: the strangest and finest picture ‘pdstibile to 
be imagined. No paihtitig lias ‘ever dbtie jiistice fo an 
joeberg, neither can ny éécription : Hh itknd Of ‘te, 
‘shaped like “& Mmotifitdin, ‘Yts Height ‘tapered ‘off ‘ite 
‘Gnd ‘its ‘général célbur azure, 
‘fiite “the ‘piite white ‘of ‘the 
fx tops ‘Werd ‘biiitiitit “in ‘the 
n, th ‘Wid Toathitie “At ‘ts pis. “A 
‘wondrously préhd object was It, as it iioVél ‘thrdtigh 
‘the clear, blue Waters ‘With ‘ow wha stlitdly ‘action 
Le it ‘Was “hed #6 Grick with ‘b ‘ndise like 

nuhder, and portions Of ‘Tt dropped aWey ‘into ‘thie Hes 
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below, causing the wayes to dash aloft and fall again, 
like so many. cascades.of silyer, 

As the ship bore cautiously on her course, innumerable 
ice islands appeared, some large, some small; and also 
large tracts, or fields, of floating iee,causing their pro. 
gress.to be exceedingly dificult.and dangerous. 1h was 
next to impossible to steer the ship clear of them.. The 
captain and, crew. were. quite alive to their peril: they 
were in constant apprehension that one or other of these 
masses of ice would drift against the ship and stave .her 
in, in which case nothing could have sayedthem. “The 
boats?” suggests some green little hoy. How would you 
steer a boat amidst those floating mounds of ice? And, 
even. if the. beats conld dive, you would be frozen. to 
death in a few hours, off Cape Horn. 

On the.second day of their reaching these fields of ice 
it began to blew a,.gale when the sun.went down, Or it 
may be better to say when daylight declined ; for thesun 
had been visible but for a few minutes, and thon it looked 
like a copper-coloured ball. ‘The.ship was.tossed hither 
and thither, the hail and sleet, whistled. around them, 
and, to add to.the damgers.of their. situation, a dense fog 
came on, What an.anxious night were they. about.to 
pass! Nighteen. hours..of darkness, with a fog.so thick 
that nothing could be discerned at, a few yards’ distance, 
the ship in momentary danger of being stove in by some 
floating mass. of ice, or of going to pieces onan. ice 
island! The captain ordered the ship.to be -hove-to, 
and then sent for all-hands aft, He told. them that they 
were in imminent peril, and that not a soul must quit 
the deck that night. The men had their respective 
stations assigned them, whence they would keep as 
sharp a look-out as the fog and darkness permitted, 
feeling that ere the dawn of another day the ship and 
all that she contained might have disappeared beneath 
the waters. They went, silent and.anxious, each man 
to his post. Slowly the night dragged its course along, 
the various notices that ice was near, from one wateh er 
other, forming the only break to its painful monotony. 
It was blowing frightfully from the east, and the bail 
and snow beat. sharply against the men. The captain 
was mostly on deck ; if he retired to his cabin for a few 
minutes the mate took the command. 

At daybreak, nine in the morming, some of the men 
went below for breakfast, nearly dropping with fatigue 
and anxiety, and stiff with the jee’on their clothes, No 
refreshment hed been given them during the Jeng sus- 
pense of that ever-to-be-remembered night; mot-a taste 
of anything. The captain and mate had partaken of 
some in the cabin more than once, but nothing had heen 
offered to the worn-out men, Some snatches of sleep 
were obtained by them in turn'during the daylight, and 
with three o’clock 'p.m.: again ame the dark, andthe 
fatigue and anxiety of the previous might had :onee 
more to be éndured. 

This continued for some-days; theifog and the gales, 


coupled with the dangerous jee, compelling the ship to. 
be still hove-to. ‘William Allair’sstation had been, part. 


of the time, the very worst onthe ship; it was upon the: 
forecastle, a place-excessively ‘exposed, to the wind ‘and 
Weather. Amxioty, remorse, despair, and fear—the 
incessant fear that each howr “ould ‘be hhisudast—in 
conjunction with the toiland hardships of his lot, were 
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working their effects upon him, rendering -him ill in 
body as he #ad.long been in mind, .A.slow fever 
attacked him, ripening into a remittant.one.as the days 
went.on. 

He became very. ill with it. But, ill.as he.was, he 
might not quit his work, for it would have rendered 
another hand to be counted-short in the already badly- 
manned ship. Moments of delirium passed across his 
brain. when lying between the watches in his damp 
berth.in the wretched forecastle, and he would vainly 
endeavour. to.¢lose his eyes in sleep. Pictures would 
arise of his happy home, the home he had so recklessly 
and blindly given up; a remembrance of the.ease he had 
enjoyed, the serenity of the line of life chalked out for 
him contrasting bitterly with. his present toil and suf- 
ferings, Eyen.the old office, them so despised and hated, 
was now regarded as a very haven of calmness and rest. 
Visions-of his dear mother were of. frequent occurrence. 
In that.state, half sleep, half delirium, induced by fever, 
he would fancy he saw her. Sometimes she was ill and 
grieving after him, sometimes she would look well and 
happy as of yore; but always was she yearning for and 
anticipating the peried of his neturn. Once he faucied 
—it was but a repetition of his, waking thoughts, his 
unceasing longings—that he was back again; his mother 
all joy ; his father, though. at first chiding, all forgive- 
ness; his sisters clinging round ‘him ; bis .poor brother 
wild with glee, And what seemed his own sensations ? 
Why, they might be compared to those of one who has 
quitted misery for Blysium, His toils and troubles at 
sea were.over, and he was with his family, never, never 
to leave them, never te go near the hated sea again. 
Bat he was not quit of the sea yet, 

“Fight bells there, below—do you hear?” broke 
violently his dream ; and starting up he rushed.on deck 
with his shipmates. A day and a night he did lie by ; 
there was-no help for it, A miserable place, though, 
was that forecastle to be in! ‘Lhe water dripped down 
on all sides of it, lumber and wet clethes filled wp its con- 
fined space, while the air was wapleasantly fetid and per- 
nicious, chiefly from its being kept closely shut up. As 
to the living? ‘Why, sick or well, there was the salt 
jonktub. His head was racked with pain; his limbs 
were now shivering with ague, now burning with fever ; 
dais tongue .and threat were parched. How he would 
have been waited and tended on at home! But here 
there was no consolation,; there were none éo help him! 

But we will not follow him in his diness, or the’ship 
through the weeks that.they tried in vain te double Cape 
Horn, William Allair hadideliberately brought all this 
discomfort upon himself. One vague hape—it seemed 
too far off to de anything but vague in their present 
peril—did buoy up his sinking heart: the hope that it 
would.:all be as he had seen.it in his feverish dream, 


OHAPTER XI, 


THE OPEN BOaT AY 6EA. 
Tux weary weeks wore awry, and the skip progressed. 
a& happy day on beard was that when they left the 
ape behind them. They ‘had finer weather after pass- 
ing it, amd a change ‘for the ‘better became not.a hope, 
*but-a certainty. Bach day the sun began to get higher, 





Ahough the ‘ice on the ship did not yet-thaw; whilst 
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every night sank 8 ‘some constellation in a the south; a and 
raised a more familiar one in the northern horizon, 
When William had first seen the groups of ‘stars he had 
been accustomed to live under, disappear and give place 
to strange ones, the Magellan clouds, the Southern 
Cross, a sharp undefined feeling of dread would shoot 
across him; it seemed as if he was going into an un- 
kuown world, 

And now the good ship went on gallantly, bearinga 
press of sail.’ They had got into open water and open 
weather, as the sailors called it. Hey for home! 
William’s heart leaped to every knot she made ; and he 
almost dared to whisper to himself that God had seen 
how terrible had been his punishment, and would in 
mercy forgive him and send him safely home again. 

Fair and gently! Stop a bit. This favourable change 
was not to last to the end. After some'prolongation of it, 
which had got them well forward, the weather one 
morning altered. Squalls of wind and rain came on, 
which soon increased to half a gale, and the look out—to 
use the words of the mate—was downright ugly.’ The 
captain ordered the courses to be reefed and furled, the 
sails secured, and all other precautions taken against the 
storm that was threatening. 

A dark, heavy night set in. The gale increased, the 
captain remained on deck, and the ship laboured much, 
the boiling waves rushing over her bows and flinging 
their foam aloft. Now she rose on the heaving waves, 
now she buried her black shrouds in the deep, her ‘tall 
masts rising and sinking ; and looking—had there been 
any distant spectators—like a thing supernatural amidst 
the surrounding gloom. Suddenly she plunged wildly 
forward, and encountered a heavy sea, which threw her 
on her beam ends. There was a sharp, affrighted cry, 
and one of the sailors came forward, terror on his coun- 
tenance. The vessel had shipped a quantity of water. 

The mate rushed to the hold. It was even as the 
man said. The ship had sprung a leak. A short while, 
and the water rose up to five feet. 

All hands were set to work at the pumps; and after 
some hours’ labour the quantity was considerably de- 
creased. The leak was found, and the carpenter set 
about repairing it. But the gale increased. By the 
morning it was blowing awfully. The captain’s face 
wore a look of anxiety, while the mate seemed to’ be 
gifted with ubiquity, so many parts of the’ship was he 
seen in, almost at the same moment. 

The wind abated a little with the broad daylight ; but 
when the sun went down; the storm came on again with 
terrific violence. Another leak was sprung ; either the 
former had re-opened, or the fresh one was close to it, 
and the water rushed in impetuously, Everything was 
done that could ‘be, in their unhappy situation. The 
pumps were worked incessantly, the captain strove to 
give his orders cheerfully—whatever his faults of tem- 
per, he was a thorough seaman, and the men obeyed 
him. They worked, but not with a will; one dark 
thought weighed down their spirits—that they might, 
before morning, be in another world. Oh, what an 
awful time it was! we, who have lived all our lives on 
shore, can form no idea of it. The night pitchy dark; 
the wind howling.and shrieking in gusts that seemed to 
be almost unearthly; the crashing of the timbers as the 
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masts rent and. toppled ; ‘the devoted ship, huge and 
shadowy in the night’s gloom, crying and groaning as | 
she was tossed about with the blast ; the waves rushing 
mountains high, foaming and hissing, beating over and 
against the ship, buffeting those who were in her. The 
ill-fated men plyed away at the pumps, their spirits and 
their bodies sinking, but conscious that it was their one 
only chance for life. Every moment threatened to dash — 
the ship in pieces. Her mizen-mast and rudder had 
been carried away, and her decks swept. Two of the _ 
seamen, poor fellows, were already gone. “Worn out 
with fatigue, numbed with the cold, bruised and battered _ 
by the tempest, they had been washed away, not having — 
the strength to hold on, while performing some neces. | 
sary duty. 

And was it for this that William Allair had quitted 
his sheltering home ? to endure years of never-ceasing 
hardship, and at last to perish far away, amidst the 
horrors of that night ? 

It was now a matter of certainty that the ship was gra- 
dually sinking, and they must meet their fate with what 
calmness and resignation they might. Another soul, the 
second mate, was washed overboard. Nothing more 
could be done; the pumps were abandoned in despair; 
three of the crew climbed up to the main rigging, 
deeming that a few minutes more of life would be left 
to them there than if they remained below. 

With the morning the violerice of the storm had worn 
itself out, and the sea was, comparatively speaking, calm. 
The captain announced to the mate that he had resolved 
to make one trial for their lives, by trusting themselves 
to the jolly boat, which, strange to say, had not been 
swept away. 

The mate shook his head. He did not think it 
possible the boat could live, even if they could succeed 
in launching it and getting safely into it. 

“Tt is worth the trial,” argued the captain. “To 
remain in the ship is certain destruction. In a few 
hours her masts will be under water. I am aware that 
death is almost as certain, and may, perhaps, be quicker 
in the boat; still there isa chance. Life is sweet to us 
all,” 

“Oh, try it, sir !” uttered William, clasping his hands 
in supplication. “If there be but the faintest glimmer- 
ing of hope let us'try it, rather than die here!” 

The captain turned sharply upon him. But common 
peril has a wonderful tendency to equalise men ; and 
the breach of discipline passed unreproved. 

The sailors were called from the rigging, where they 
had climbed ; but they did not answer, and remained 
immovable. "They had been frozen to death amidst the 
horrors of that fatal night. 

‘With immense difficulty. the boat was launched, 
another life having been lost in the process. ‘The 
captain lowered himself into it last.. “God alone,” said 
he, “ can save and help us now.” 

And God did help them, and carried them in safety 
away from that wreck, through the tempestuous sea, in 
the direction they wished to go. Ere they were out of 
sight of the ship, the water had nearly engulfed her, the 
feet of the dead men, as they dangled from the rigging, 
being just immerged in it. 

Four days passed away, and that frail boat and its 
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suffering. crew }were still at the mercy.of the waters. 
The weather, meantime, had become beautifully serene 
and mild, and there was a favourable breeze. to fill their 
bit of canvas, that they. were fain to call a sail, This 
was the fifth day that they had been drifting on that 
desolate sea; no land, no sail in view to cheer their 
drooping spirits ; no eye conscious of their need of help, 
save ONE. Their stock of, sustenance, consisting of 
biscuit and water, was running low, although they had 
been, from the first;.on the shortest allowance, the 
captain pointing out the necessity of the food being eked 
out. The nights were raw and. cold, exposed, as they 
were, in the open boat; but as they drew nearer to the 
equator, towards which, happily to say, the wind con- 
tinued to drift them, the temperature grew milder. 

They suffered greatly from thirst, a very small 
quantity of water being doled ont each morning. If a 
shower of rain fell, they spread handkerchiefs—all they 
had—to catch it; and when they were thoroughly wet, 
they wrung the rain out, and drank it. This afforded 
some relief, The captain’s character. appeared to be 
entirely changed since the commencement of their 
sufferings; but nothing subdues a man like the fear of 
approaching death. There was a Prayer Book in the 
boat; it had belonged to poor Bob Stone, and the 
captain had brought it with him from the ship. . Bach 
day he read prayers to the men, never omitting the 
service to be used in peril at sea. The men bared their 
heads, and listened reverently.. Hardened as they 
were, reprobate as they had.been,. there was not one 
but supplicated fervently for. forgiveness, whether it 
should be their fate to live or die, 

But now, for two successive days.and nights, they 
had no rain; their allowance of water was less, and the 
most intolerable. thirst. prevailed. Another day, and 
the pangs of famine were added to those of thirst, their 
biscuit being exhausted. The carpenter and one of the 
other men yielded to the temptation of drinking the sea 
water, although cautioned against it by the rest, who 
declared they would endure any amount of suffering 
rather than attempt it. It produced a widely different 
effect upon the two. The carpenter seemed renovated 
and refreshed by it, suffering no evil consequences; 
while the other, in a short space: of time, died in 
delirious agony. ' 

And next the captain began tosink. Of. all those in 
the boat, the one who might be supposed least calculated 
to battle with the hardships of their ‘situation was 
William Allair. Yet/he appeared to bear up manfully ; 
while the captain, a strong man and hearty, was slowly 
resigning his life. It was a calm, peaceful evening, that 
on which he died. The'sun was drawing towards the 
west, and its beams fell aslant'upon his pallid features, 
He knew he should not see it rise on the morrow. 
With a feeble farewell to the men, he leaned his head 
upon William’s shoulder, next to whom he sat, and 
never moved again. . William heard him softly praying. 
Ah, my boys, ‘what a mercy it is that we have a God, a 
Saviour, to fly to in our extremity of need! When the 
sun rose in the morning they were consigning his body 
to the deep; the mate, though himself scarcely able to 
speak, reading over him the service:for the burial of the 
dead at sea, I hope his spirit was happy! 








A fearful:thought began, to.pervade the boat. You 
may guess, what it was, if you. are familiar with accounts 
of this kind, of suffering. ..The. pains.of hunger are 
grievous to be borne, the love o: life.is strong, and ——; 
but they drove. away the horrible thought for the 
present. 

Again returned the dawn.of day, and there was no 
relief. .About mid-day another died. William Allair, 
the only good scholar left in the boat—in fact, the 
only scholar of any account who had been in it, or in 
the ship—feebly read the prayers over him as they 
threw him into the sea. The mate was too far gone to 
attempt it. 

And now. the. dreadful thought, above alluded to, 
passed into words, William Allair, raised his voice 
against. it;;, the, mate. also, who collected strength to 
speak... William. told them, that where the unnatural 
food had been: resorted to, those partaking of it had 
become raving mad, and so died. 

Before the discussion ended, the night closed in, and 
they tacitly agreed to leave its decision until the 
morning. When that morning came, the mate was 
dead, and William Allair was in a feverish stupor. The 
men were desperate now, and bruited a question 
amongst themselves: should they draw lots, or should 
they kiil him— William ? 

But what is that, object in the distance? One of the 
sailors spies it out. A sail? And making towards 
them! , Oh, surely it cannot be! And yet—iT 1s! 
God had. remembered them at last. 

Such was the depression and lethargy of the men, that 
they mostly looked. at it with a stupid, unmeaning stare, 
But soon they burst into tears; and the carpenter, 
taking the book, read from it a prayer of thanksgiving 
in his untutored accent. 

Gallantly came on the good ship. And now it neared 
them; and now it was abreast of them. Her captain 
turned away his face as he drank in at a‘ glance the 
sorrow and suffering disclosed to view. The mate was 
in the boat; unburied ; for they had been too weak, 
perhaps too apathetical, to be in a hurry to throw him 
overboard. 

The hearty, rough sailors, compassionate in their help 
as women, descended from their ship, and tenderly bore 
the weak ‘on board in their arms, By proper care and 
attention all were recovered. But when William Allair 
first 'awoke to the change, his confused thought was that 
he was in an angel’s ship, sailing to the blessed port of 
Heaven. 

(To be continued.) 








Hiterary Potices. 


—»— 


The Helping Hand:'a Guide to the New Testament. 
By ADELAIDE ALEXANDER. With Maps and Illus- 
trations, London: Hogg and Sons, 

Booxs of information respecting the Scriptures, and the 

New Testament in particular, rapidly multiply. This 

is matter for congratulation, and not much less so is the 

fact that these‘ books are most of them so greatly 
improved in regard to accuracy, when compared with 
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whiat used to be. Mich has beer done te popularise 
the labours of the’ learned; so that almést’ any person 
may now acquire information which: was ones itiaccos 
sible except to the wealthy and to. scholars. ‘Phe book 
before us is a respectable attempt ta the right direction, 
and although not wholly exact in all its details, contains 
valuable and reliable information. - It consists of thitty- 
one chapters upon @ nuitiber of matters; atid may seem 
to be somewhat miscellaneous in its éharacter ; but it is 
written in a good spirit, and wil? instruct and edify ite 
readers, Perhaps such a work may be found really more 
useful than others more systematic and elaborate, The 
illustrations consist of a view of Damascus; a small but 
neat map of Jtidea in the days of our Lord ; views on 
the Jordan and Dead Sea; a plan of the Temple; &c: 
The work is also supplied with an index, which is or 
should be an essential feature of all books of* refererice 
except dictionaries. We have intimated that the book 
is valuable, but we have also suggested that it is not 
always certain in its statements. For example, is it 
correct that the Jews have taken great pains to conceal 
the ancient’ Targumis from Christiatis, knowing that 
they are testimonies against themselves? Is it correct 

- that “Ezra spent the whole of a long life in completing 
and multiplying copies of the Scriptures, in which ‘he 
was aided by Nehemiah and by the great synagogue ?” 
There are not a few such cases, in which ‘tratlitions or 
opinions have been set down as historical facts, Hven 
a law (Deut. xvii. 18—20) is regarded as a history: 
“ Every king as he came to the throne commanded one” 
copy of the Pentateuch “to be written.” Such inadver- 
tencies ate easily fallen into, but they are not always 
harmless. : 


4 Glance at the Universe. By NicHotas Onoxrs 

2nd Thousand, London: H. J, Tresidder, 
‘Dive author is a Cornish schoolmaster, who has felt the 
want of some such manual as that which ho, supplies, 
The book consists of fourteen. short. chapters, one of 
which is devoted:to each of the following topics::—-Intro, 
duction, Space, Duration, God, Angels, Devils, Man, the 
Earth, the Stars, Law, Self-Consciousness, Gradation, 
Influence, and Immortality, . 

We find many things: in- these, cliapters,, with whigh 
we fully coincide, and yet we: think, the, author would 
have produced a better book if he had a little more 
declamation in a purely scientific manual should..be 
avoided. It may make velame more pleasant to read, 
but it. renders it less effective, There is another point 
which calls for a remark ; and it is, that the speculations 
which ever and anon oodur ane notvdlevays of any value. 
What, for example, is the worth of the argument which 
ends by saying of angels, “May they not descry a 
fellow being at the distance of & thotisand mifiions of 
miles ?” and in which we are told that “itis extrémely 
probable that their language can ‘be understood at an 
amazing distance?” We knew nothing. ofa ngels but 
what we read in the Bible; and: on all: such matters 
“Vain are our fancies, airy fights!” The book contains 
a good deal of information, but must be read with dis- 
eretion. 





"BY CHaktorrr 
©’Batew. London: Hamilton, Adims, & Co, 
Tie authoress observes that thé rams of thie good ang 
great of all ages ought to bé ad familiar as “household 
words to every child of nine or ten years of age. The 
fact that they are not so, has led her to publish this very 
simple biographical text-book, which we joiti with her in 
hoping will prove useful to’ chiliiten in general, ‘The 
names are arranged in alphabetical order, so that the 
book is a little biographical dictionary. Each’ page is 
divided iito four columns, in the first of ‘which we have 
a very short notice of the persons enumerated ; in thé 
second, the place of birth; in the third, the year of birth; 
and in the fourth, the year of death. The plan is a very 
good one, simple and intelligible, and gasy for recollec- 
tion. Of course; the information given is meagre, but it 
usually denotes with accuracy the persons described, 
As for the sélection of namés we cannot say much, ag 
fhe authoress was so limited for space. Perhiaps she 
will sep fit, in another edition, to leave out some and 
insert others. ‘The book, ag ‘it is, is a really useful 
compendium, 


Fittle Arthurs Boo of Biography: 


oe 


Madame de Gascoigne: a Temperance Tale. of the 

Present Time; London: W. Pweedie, 
Tu# aim of this small volume will readily be inferred 
from its title. The book is pleasantly and attractively 
written, and the story is intelligible, interesting, and 
lifé-like, It is, however, a book’ for the eduéated, and 
contains so large a sprinkling of French words and 
phrases, that when we call it: intelligible we méan to 
those who know Frencli‘as well as Bnglish; and are not 
altogether strangers to the Scottish dialect.’ We hope 
this remark will not’ ‘keep the meré Bnglish scholar 
from it, and that it will indicate the quarters in which 
it may receive the attention which might be refused to 
another book. 





po mre apf 


Progress. of the Cruth. 


ITALY, 
Tus Rev. Mr. Piggott. (Wesleyan) gives. some. parti- 
culars of the, work in, Italy. From hig, statement wo 
extract the following :—* At the city of Parma, Signor 
Del. Mondo, who was, during the. greater part of last 
year, under the tuition and care.of Mr, Gregn, has now 
heen established abeus four months, Some time was 
spent in forming aequaintanoes and secking a suitable 
place for publie worship, As longth we were fortunate 
enough to. obtain the upper story of the disused. church 
of a suppressed convert. The situation was goad, the 
building well-sdapted, and the rent reasonable, About 
£50 have been expended in cleaning. and altering the 
room, and furnishing it with chairs, beaches, and pulpit- 
It is now one of the neatest and most commodions places 
of public worship I have seen in Italy, On the 15th of 
July I went. down to be present at: the first publio ser- 
vice, The whole building swarmed with people, and 
hundreds went away unable to get in, Del. Monde 
acquitted himself well, and was beard throughout with 
the most vedpectful attention, This is now two months 
ago, and every Sunday since the place has been well 
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filled with a deeorous: and eager audience, Oe of the 

journals of the city has spoken out in our fayoux >, aad: 
privately the Byangelist mecta with nothing bu} courtesy 
and respect. Many peasants from the villages round 
flock to the sernige, One of them, sgid the other day 

that be had walked: twelve miles every Sunday. singe 

the opening. to, hear the preaching. . A. larga room mi 

nected with the, chapel we have. res inte a 

for Bibles and religions books, of whic hitherto 

has been a very fair sale. 

In Milan. the evangelical movement has, per om 
planted ag firm a footing as in any city i in “Ttaly. 
Waldensians have an ordained miujster here, and we are 
doing a solid, steady Work, ‘Thiere are also two Evange- 
lists connected with what is” called the Free Italian 
Church, and under their hands, by God's blessing, @ 
work is growing up which I have not yet seen equalled 
in the land. pes foe have two large halls in ‘two different 
parts of the city, avid twice on the Sunday, ané every 
night of the week, iti one‘ or other of these q public 
service is held.. Not fewer; I should. think, than six 
hundred persons regularly hearthe truth from their lips. 
I confess that when on a week evening I have seen four 
or five hundred persons. erowd together into a clase; un- 
comfortable room, to heax a. sixaple, ineloquent exposition 
of the Scriptures, and have remembered: that. this hap- 
pens. on exery night of every. week, I haye. biushed a 
little as the image rose before me of week-night 
gations at home, 1 strive, to. bear jn. mind our old 
Methodist axiom, * The friends of all the enemies of 
none ;” and, without mixing myself up in any quarrels, 
show myself friendly, to all, and ready to | assist all. My 
own particular wor eb he here ¢ ‘at aii is of @ ‘gharacter i 
easy to describe. uaintancés, receive ts, 
converse by the way, eat Foe, it such modes as are open 
to me to use my private influence for Christ and his 
truth. Then, again, Ya am trying to gather round me 
young men, if haply TF may find some among them called 
and qualified by the Holy Ghost to become labourers in 
the field. And lately the preparations for the opening 
of our school for young ladies has absorbed yery much 
of my time and attention. 








Cemperanee Department, 


AVOID’ THE BEGINNING OF EVIL. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 

“Papa,” said Herbert, “+ Iewant to akin. gome- 
thing.” They had: been to hear a leetute for the 
young, and were going home in the bright moon 
light. 

“Well, my child,” said Mr. Staunton, ‘“ what is 
it?” 

“ Why, papa, did that gentleman who spoke at the 
lecture mean’ that anybody with plenty’ of money, 
and a good house—a gentleman; you know, papa— 
is likely to get tipsy, and beat and kill people, and all 
that sort of thing?” 

“ Why, no, not exactly, child;"eaid Mr. Stauiiton. 
“Gentlemen don’t do that sort of thing, Herbert.” 


the man we met this morning?” 
dirty object had been reeling to and fro in front..of 


them.) 





€& poor, ragged, 


“\ Not like that man, my deaz,” said Mr. Staunton. 


“ But you are teo young to understand distinctions of 
class. Drunkenness, Herbert, ia degrading and sinful 
both to rich and poor.” 


But, papa,’ persisted Herbert; ‘t would there be 


any difference between one like us getting. tipsy. and 
that poor beggar ?” 


‘tE suppose there would,” said Mr. Staunton, half 


to. himself; ‘‘at. least, so the law would say, But 
never mind: new, Herbert. 


Come, step ont quickly, 
for it is getting cold.” 

Mr. Staunton was an observer of sobriety, but it 
had never oceurred to him to connect the well-spread 
diaing-table with the public-house. A slight eleva- 
tion after dinner was’ a very different thing from the 
drunkenness which embittered the cottage or the 
cellar. : But: Herbert’s words touched some chords of 
reflection, and he walked very silently homewards. 


“ So, the day has conie at last, and Herbert will be 
here at noon,” said Mr. Staunton, a' few years later. 
‘+ Well, EF am glad to see the hoy; Bim sure he im 
proves more and more: Ah Clackton is a fine place - 
for boys give mea public school; all the world 
over.’ 

I'm: only afraid, my dear,” said Mrs. Staunton, 
‘tthat it is doing him no moral good. Really, he 
spends more and more pocket-motey every quarter, 
and such serapes and troubles he seems to get into! 
His letters are full of what he calls ‘ jolly spreads on 
the sly ;* his slang expressions are positively dread- 
ful. Indeed, Mr. Staunton, itis so, for Tam quoting 
from his last letter; and I am afraid they will teach 
him # fondness for company and drinking. You 
must speak seriously to him.” 

* Ah, well, well,” said Mr. Staunton, ‘ we'll see 
about it. Boys will be boys, you know. I recollect 
my own schoot-days. Dear me, Maria, I don’t think 
T have ever had gach fan since. We mustn't spoil 
the lad’s pleasure, and break his spirit." 

So Herbert came, and great was the rejoicing 
throughout the house. He was a tall, handsome lad - 
now ; ‘full of life and spirits, and overflowing with 
Clackton: news: football and g; bolstering, 
bathing, and boating ; smuggling n’takes ; cribbin 
lessons; putting dust in the eyes of masters, vt 
many other pradtioal : kes; and last, not least, the 
little suppers in the studies. 

“© papa, it was such fun! We had mutton 
chops, and kidneys, and veal cutlets, and potatoes, 
all brought in under top-coats and through Windows ; 
and there was Hamilton major, and Biggs, and Sten- 
house, and me, and ever. so many more. And ‘after 
all was done—and we ate up every bit, papa !—we 
had toasts ‘and’ healths, and ‘ ‘we each” drattk to our 





“ But do they ever get drunk, papa, an@ look like 


papas and mammas, and I drank to you.” 
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“ But, Herbert, was it in water?” asked) Mrs. 
Staunton. 

‘No, mamma, I should think not!” said Herbert, 
indignantly. “We had a whole can-full of beer ; 
and, do you know, papa, I think Biggs had too much, 
for he talked so queerly; and oh, how. we all.did 
laugh!” 

‘‘ Herbert, my boy,” said Mrs: Staunton, “I. am 
ashamed to hear you talk so.” 

“ Now, mamma, don’t be cross,” interrapted; Mr. 
Staunton, quickly. ‘At the same time, Herbert, I 
hope you will never take too much; mind that.” 
And: Herbert went back to continue his education at 
Clackton. 


One evening, five ‘years later, Mr: Staunton was 
standing before the fire, in deep and troubled medita- 
tion. "He had a letter: from Herbert in his hand, 
bearing the Oxtown post-mark. Yes, Herbert’ was 
an undergraduate at college. Mrs. Staunton came 
into the room at that moment. ‘The handwriting 
caught her eye, and she stepped forward, eagerly. 

‘« My dear, is that a letter from Herbert ?” 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Staunton. ‘‘High time we had 
one, too. Something’s come over that lad lately 
that I don’t exactly like. He seldom. or, never 
writes, and when he does, it is always the same tale—~ 
money, money, money.” 

“There is. something beyond that,” said: Mrs. 
Staunton, earnestly. ‘t Herbert is changed, in. far 
more important particulars. He not only cares 


nothing for his home, and disregards your wishes, 


about studying, and mine about smoking and, drink- 
ing, but I know that. he has lost any religious, feel- 
ings he ever had ;, that he, has got among. vicious 
companions ; that he has, learnt to jest at holy things, 
to live only for the world,.to,plunge into, all \sorts. of 
pleasures. In fact, I am very unhappy about, him,” 
concluded Mrs. Staunton, bursting into tears. 

‘Pooh, pooh, Maria! You mistake me—quite mis- 
take me,” said Mr. Staunton. ‘* Herbert. knows. my 
objections to, idleness.and extravagance. If IL find 
him neglecting his studies, or running up bills, I shall 
be angry. But.as to his conduct, my dear, an) under- 
graduate delights in a little mischief. I wish .Her: 
bert. to live in a good set, and’ enjoy, university: life, 
and learn from the, world around him as much .as 
from books. A little kicking. over the -traces is 
always expected; and, to tell you the truth, I shall 
not be very hard on the boy, so Jong, as he takes.a 
good degree, and doesn’t exceed his income by more 
than a hundred or so. One thing you may be sure 
of, Maria ; notwithstanding those tears; your son will 
leave college a perfect. gentleman,” 

“ Husband,” said Mrs, Staunton, solemnly,. ‘1 
have learnt to my sorrow that persons who ought to 
be ‘gentlemen’ are often perfect roués, drunkards, 
and gamblers, debased as the vagabond in the streets, 
and with far less excuse, That servant who knew 





his. Lord’s’ pleasure and:did it not, was beaten with 
many. stripes.” 
** Pooh, pooh |” gaid Mr: Staunton again. 





The ‘Degree’ List in Mathematical Honours for | 
the year 185— came out. “There were cheers and | 
shouting in the senate’ house, congratulations and | 
hand-shakings in every college, speedy telegrams, | 
and hurriedly-scrawled letters to many an anxiomn | 
home. 

A large breakfast party was assembled in Herberi's 
college. _ Talking, laughing, shouting, almost too 
excited to eat, the happy host and guests discussed 
the list, the places, the passed, and then the plucked, | 
Alas, the only Barton College man who had failed 
was Herbert Staunton! . ; 

‘‘ Can't.say I expected; anything else,” said one of 
his most intimate friends atthe table. ‘‘ Did every- 
thing by fits and starts. . Been carrying on gradually 
faster and faster.’ ' Recollect: he was thought rather 
clever when he came up. Hand over that spread. 
eagle, will you, some one?” 

“ What a muff the fellow must be!” 

“Drinks, I faney; goes pretty regularly every | 
night to the * George’ or else to the ‘ Crown.’” 

“Well, serve him right. Who cares for such 4 
fellow ?” 

This was the verdict Herbert Staunton got from 
his college friends ; but how could he face the verdict | 
at home? A raging father, a weeping mother! He | 
did not attempt it,. That night he was on his way | 
to Paris, with every shilling of ready money he could 
raise by the sale of his furniture and books, and he 
would have borrowed, but no one would lend hima 
shilling—a crowd of debts and disgrace behind, and 
ruin in front,..He had wasted the best years of his 
life, talents far above the average, splendid opportuui- 
ties, and many hundred pounds expended in vain, and 
received in return a drunken, enervated body, a slave 
to sinful pleasure and vice, unfit, for good in this 
world and the next. 


There is a blank now, as we write these lines, on 
the wall where. Herbert’s. picture, used to hang; 
there is a name erased from the fly-leaf of the old 
Family Bible ; there is a new grave-stone in the 
churchyard, where sleeps a heart-broken mother; | 
and Mr. Staunton lives, a moody, weary, unhappy | 





man. Hehasnoson. He has heard of a debauched, | 
profligate gambler, who lays down his stake at Ham- | 
burg or Baden with a hand already palsied by | 
drink, He is believed tosend a sinall sum yearly, for 
the relief of this poor,wretched outcast. Ina little time 
the brandy. will do its. work, and the palsied hand be 
carried. to @ pauper’s grave.’ But, meanwhile, Mr. 
Staunton is a childless man, and whenever he_ passes 
a poor drunken beggar. in the streets, he covers his 
eyes, and mutters penitently to himself, “ Oh, that I 
had checked the beginning of the evil!” 
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THE WORKS OF GOD BEARING WITNESS TO THE 
WORD OF GOD. 


VIII. — CONCLUSION. 
Witrams. Good morning, friend Jones. I 
think we may conclude that subject this morning 
on which we have been lately conversing. 

Jones. You have no more proof, then, to 
bring, from the investigations of geology, for the 
establishment of the truth of Scripture ? 

W. I can hardly say that ; but I think that 
enough has been done. 
six witnesses are as good asa score. If you and 
four or five other credible persons told me that 
you had seen a meteor last night, I should not 
want the evidence of a dozen more persons to 
convince me of the fact, 

J. Well, at least, you consider that sufficient 
has been said. Will you, then, go rapidly over 
our past conversations, and let us see what is 
the real amount of proof which they have fur- 
nished ? 

W. Very willingly. I have regarded geology 
not, as some do, as an enemy, but as a credible 
and an important witness. I am certain that 
the works of God, if fairly investigated, can 
never contradict his Word. God is “of one 
mind,” and “he cannot deny himself.” Hence, 
I feel satisfied that if the testimony of geology 
be fairly given and fairly received, it must agree 
with, and not contravene, the plain statements 
of Holy Scripture. 

J. You had better consider, then, geology as 
a witness, and deal with its testimony after that 
manner, Let us review the whole question from 
that point of view. 

W. Willingly. I open the Book of Genesis, 
then, and I ask geology what is the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon verse 1, “In the begin- 
ning?” It is quite clear that Moses gives us 
no clue to the date of this “beginning.” It 
may have been just before Adam’s creation, 
or it may have been many millions of years 
before that date. Neither view contravenes 
anything that Moses has said. The reply 
of geology is, that, judging from the appearance 
of the various strata of the earth, and con- 
sidering how many thousands of years would be 
occupied in the formation of a thousand feet in 
thickness of chalk, how many hundreds , of 
thousands of years would be required for the 
vast coal formations ; and then, looking at the 
length of time required for the oolite, the sand- 
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stone, and the granite, it is impossible to doubt 
that the earth must have been millions of years 
in arriving at its present state and condition. 
Well, I consider all this, and I remark that it 
is vastly more consonant with the plain sense of 
many passages of Scripture than our limited 
view of an existence of less than six thousand 
years, We areaccustomed to ask, Why was the 
coming of the Messiah delayed for four thousand 
years? Why is Christ’s return so long delayed? | 
How can this delay be reconciled with his pro- | 
mise of “coming quickly?” These questions 
all spring from the same error of using a wrong 
standard of time. If we really believed the 
Psalmist’s words, “ A thousand years are in thy 
sight as yesterday, and as a watch in the night ” 
— if we listened to St. Peter’s exhortation, and 
felt satisfied that a thousand years are in God's 
view as one day—we should no longer say, “ My 
Lord delayeth his coming.” Thus it helps us 
to believe and know the truth, to be assured 
that this earth of ours has already passed through 
a history of many millions of years ; so that the 
days from Adam downwards have been merely 
a very brief episode of the whole story. Ifa 
friend says, “I will see you again soon,” we are 
not surprised if he remains absent for two or 
three days. Realise the truth that 2,000 or 
3,000 years are with God as two or three days 
are with us ; ponder upon the fact that even 
this earth itself has rolled on its axis many 
thousand times a thousand years ; and then all 
the language of Scripture is simple, and true, 
and quite exact. So far, geology confirms 
Scripture, instead of being at variance with it. 
Next, I will ask geology at what conclusion 
the searchers into the earth’s formation have 
arrived as to the circumstances attending the 
incoming of the present or human period. And 
the answer is, that the different stages or periods 
in the past life of the globe seem to have been 
divided from each other by vast convulsions, 
mighty earthquakes, attended by the outburst of 
internal fires; and that the last of these great 
revolutions appears to have occurred about six 
or seven thousand years ago. That convulsion 
left. the earth “ the wreck and ruins of a former 
world.” All kinds of life had been extinguished ; 
and the outbreak of subterranean fires must 
have turned oceans into masses of vapour, and 
so have wrapped the world in darkness. Ina 
word, geology describes the beginning of the 
human period precisely as Moses describes it 
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when he says, “The earth was without form, 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep.” 

Thirdly, I call upon this witness to say what 
light has been thrown upon the question of the 
beginning of our measure of time at the begin- 
ning of the present period. If the earth ex- 
isted long before man existed on it, did. it know, 
in those old times, the same nights and days, the 
same times and seasons, which we know? The 
answer of geology is decidedly in the negative. 
The researches of geologists have satisfied them 
that the climate of the pre-Adamite world was 
wholly unlike that of our own period. The 
regions now frozen were then warm. One in- 
quirer asks whether astronomical reasons can be 
assigned for this remarkable change. Another 
suggests that the axis of the earth must have 
suffered some change. But the fact is univer- 
sally agreed upon, that the climate of the old 
world differed greatly from that which we now 
experience. Here, then, is another confirmation 
of Scripture, for Moses. tells us, that in the 
course of a certain week, not quite 6,000. years 
ago, our present days and nights, our times and 
seasons, our winters and summers, all had 
beginning, And geology agrees with this so 
far as to be quite certain that the human period, 
which began about 6,000 years ago, has a dif- 
ferent climate, a different cold and heat, pro- 
bably a. different day and night, from. the pre- 
Adamite ages. 

A fourth question which I put to geology is 
this :—Distinguishing the different periods called 
Geological, the Azoic, the, Palwozoic, the 
Secondary, and the Tertiary, in which of them 
does man appear? ‘The answer is clear and 
positive : In none of them. ‘Not a fragment of 
a human form or skeleton can be found in all 
those millions of years. It is man’s appear- 
ance, after all the geological ages have passed 
away, which gives to the present the name of 
“the human period.” Our museums are filled 
with vast varieties of creatures, who lived in 
the Palzozoic age, perhaps two, three, or ten 
millions of years ago. Then with other and 
different creatures, who Tived at a more recent 
date, but still probably more than a million of 
years ago. Then with a third race of beings, 
who lived in the days preceding the last great 


convulsion, but still many thousands of years | 


before a man was seen. In noéne of all these 
millions of years, so far as gedlogy can learn, 


did man exist. His entrance upon this earth, so 
far as geological investigations can decide the 
question, was at the commencement of the pre- 
sent period—the period in which we are now 
living. And thus, in the chief fact of all— 
the beginning of the human race—geology and 
the Bible are entirely agreed. When Moses 
says, that in the first week of the world’s pre- 
sent history “God created man,” geology re- 
sponds that this assertion is fully in accordance 
with all the investigations of science up to the 
present moment. 

A fifth and a sixth question are closely con- 
nected with each other. What says geology of 
the probable future? It replies, that judging 
by the past, and observing that many successive 
periods or stages of the earth’s existence have 
been suddenly closed by vast convulsions, in 
which the outburst of internal fires has gene- 
rally been a principal agent, it inclines to the 
opinion that another revolution of the same kind 
may be instore. But it observes, also, that each 
of these convulsions, in the ages that are past 
has been followed, apparently, by a long period 
of calm, and by a constant progress—an advance 
from a lower to a higher kind of life, until the 
latest, the human period, gave the earth a ruler, 
made in the likeness of God, and haying a 
rational soul. And hence geologists argue that, 
gathering from the past the law of the earth’s 
existence, they trust that if again convulsed, as 
in past times, by a new and destructive revolu- 
tion, that revolution will bring in, like the 
former ones, a fresh advance in the scale of 
being—a. nobler kind of life than it has yet 
known. 

And here, too, geology again, and most fully, 
agrees with the Bible. All readers of God’s 
word will recall to mind, without difficulty, many _ 
passages of Scripture which entirely agree with 
both these anticipations. Prophets and apostles, 
from the beginning of the Bible to the end of it, 
have constantly told us of a coming destruction, 
of a fiery visitation, of a burning up of the earth, 
But they have not ended with this. They have 
gone on to predict, as geologists now do, the rise 
of “a new heaven and a new earth,” like a 
phoenix from the ashes of the old. Again, 
therefore, the agreement is full and complete. 
Geology confirms the declarations of Scripture. 

Once more, I inquire of geology respecting 
‘another matter on which new doubts have 





‘recently been thrown, or rather, on which old 
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assured, with a vast assumption of scientific 
authority, that the idea of a miracle is intrinsi- 
cally absurd ; for that the laws of existence, or 
the laws of Nature, are unchangeable, and cannot 
be broken. I demand, therefore, of geology, 
what evidence or what conviction it has arrived 
at with reference to such a subject as this, 

And the reply is distinct, full, and conclusive. 
Geology declares, with unhesitating decision, 
that any one whe chooses to dig into the crust 
of the earth may find miracles in abundance. 
He will find im the upper or recent formations 
the remains of human beings deposited during 
the last six thousand years. He will find no 
such remains during the geological periods. 
Hence the assertion of Moses is coniirmed, that 
on a certain day, about 5,860 years ago, “God 
created man.” In the like manner, in the 
Tertiary formations, huge beasts are found—the 
| mastodon, the mammoth, &e. fn the Secondary, 
no such creatures existed. They appeared in 
the succeeding age by creation. So of birds, of 
reptiles, and of fishes. Each came in its turn by 
creation. And to call a bird, or an elephant, or 
aman into existence where none was ever seen 
before, is a miracle, as great and as unquestion- 
able as. the calling Lazarus out of his grave, or 
the giving sight to the blind. Miracles, there- 
fore, are attested by geology as facts which have 
been ascertained, seen, felt, and handled. 

J. You draw from geology, then, as many as 
six or seven attestations of the statements of 
Scripture. First, the real brevity of a mere 
thousand years, and the truth of the lenger 
measures of time which are common in the 
Bible ; then the correctness of Moses’ description 
of the state of chaos which preceeded “the first 
day ;’ then the fact that there really was “a 
first day’—a first of the days now known to 
us—about 6,000 years ago; fourthly, that man 
was placed upon the earth just at the time and 
in the manner which Moses describes ; next, that 
there is an evident probability of a destruction 
of this earth by fire, and of the rise of a new 
heaven and ‘earth, as foretold by all the prophets ; 
and lastly, that the successive creations of dif- 
ferent races, and of man himself in the latest, 
is a fact “written on the rocks for ever,” a fact 
which brings miracles within our sight and 
touch, 

W. Yes; you have aceurately stated the case, 
And may I not ask, whether, when men began 
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doubts have been revived; We have lately been 
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with pickaxe and lever to break up the earth's | 
crust, it could ever have been expected that 
from such researches so many proofs of the truth 
of the statements of Moses could have been 
found? That nothing destructive of our belief 
in the Hebrew historian would appear, might be 
@ rational expectation ; but we had, I suppose, no 
previous right to expect that positive confirma- 
tions would be found. And hence the wonder- 
ing admiration which I expressed when we first 
spoke on. these topics, that geology should have 
been made to yield such an unlooked-for evidence 
of the truth of the Mosaic narrative. I find in 
it one more proof that, search where we will, we 
are sure to meet with the works and the power 
of God. “If I climb up into heaven, thou art 
there: if I go down into hell, thou art there 
also. If I take the wings of the morning, and 
remain in the uttermest parts of the sea; even 
there alse shall thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand shall hold me” (Ps. exxxix,). The simple 
truth is, that the same Lord Jesus who said in 
the days of his flesh, “ Before Abraham was, I 
am,” said also, by themouth of Solomon, “ When 
he prepared the heavens, I was there : when he 
set a compass upon the face of the deep.... 
while as yet he had not made the earth, nor the 
fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the 
world . . . when he established the clouds 
above : when he strengthened the fountains of 
the deep: when he gave to the sea his decree : 
when he appointed the foundations of the earth, 
then I was by him” (Prov. viii.). The Creator 
of heaven and earth, the Triune Jehovah, who 
said, “ Let us make man in our image,” was also 
the teacher of Moses, as. he was of Job and of 
Solomon ; and he could not err, nor would he 
mislead those whom he graciously guided and 
inspired. He enabled Moses to describe the 
creation of man and of man’s earth accurately ; 
and the more closely the subject is investigated, 
the more clearly will it be manifested that the 
account of that creation, given at the opening of 
the book of Genesis, isa simple and true account, 
dictated by Him who wrought all the works 
which he therein describes, And so of the 
whole Bible. In Genesis, in the Book of Job, 
in the Psalms, in the Proverbs, and in several of 
the Prophets, we have glimpses of creation, and 
of the laws which God has imprinted on his 
various works ; and among ali those sketches 
and outlines we shall search in vain for a single 
error. It is this which distinguishes the Bible 
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from all other ancient books of philosophy. If 
we take up the cosmogonies of the Greeks, or of 
the Egyptians, of the Chaldeans, the Pheenicians, 
or the Chinese, we find at every step the most 
revolting absurdities. There is not one among 
them all to which even a child would give a 
moment’s credence. And this is natural enough, 
for the writers were all mere men, speculating 
in the dark on matters which had happened 
2,000 or 3,000 years before. But in the Bible 
we find ourselves in a different region. There 
are no formal lessons—no lectures upon science, 
for the book was written with a totally different 
view. But in a hundred places, the earth and 
its origin, the sun, moon, and stars are spoken 
of, and always accurately. Itis throughout “the 
language of a Father, addressing himself even to 
the youngest of his children, but in such a 
manner that even the eldest of them will never 
find a sentence contrary to the truth;’ and 
who, while he is thinking and speaking chiefly 
of spiritual things, “drops expressions which 
show them that what they have learned of his 
works during four thousand years he knew long 
before, and much better than they.” This has 
often been shown in astronomical and in other 
mundane matters, but I think that it is nowhere 
more apparent than in the chief facts of geology. 





TO A FRIEND. 
(From part of Psalm xx.) 
Ou, shouldst thou ever feel distress, 
May heaven’s great Lord to thee be nigh ; 
Accept thy prayers, thy offerings bless, 
And send thee comfort from on high ; 
Grant thee on earth thy heart’s desire, 
And fill thy soul with heavenly love ; 
Till thou shalt join the angelic choir, 
That, grateful, chaunt his praise above! 
May he in mercy hear thy voice ; 
From Satan’s power thy soul reclaim ! 
In his salvation we'll rejoice, 
And triumph in his glorious name. 
(From “ Miscellaneous Poetry,” by Lavy Tortr).* 


THE CHRISTIAN TRUSTED. 
Wuen the British Government in India was about 
to treat for peace with Hyder Ali, the tyrant refused 
io enter into a negotiation with any one but Schwartz. 
His message to the council of Madras was couched in 
these words :—“ Do not send me any of your agents, 
for I do not trust their words or treaties ; but if you 
wish me to listen to your proposals, send me the 
missionary of whose character I hear so much from 
every one; him I will receive and trust.” 





an 





* Bath: Binns and Goodwin, 


LIGHT IN THE DARK AGES. 

HUGO DFE PRATO.—DIED A.D. 1522, 
Hua@o pr Prato, or Pratensis, is one of whom wo 
know but little ; but he was evidently a man of true 
piety and zeal. He is said to have been born at Prato, 
a town in Italy, in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
about six hundred yearsago, He joined the Domini- 
can order of monks, and thus became one of the 
preaching friars, or friar preachers, among whom 
were many men of real usefulness, and deeply imbued 
with the word of God. This friar Hugo is recorded 
to have been very eminent asa preacher. Du Pin 
says he was one of the most celebrated preachers of 
his time. We can readily believe this from the speci- 
mens of his sermons now before us. The volume is 
a very old one, in what are called Gothic letters, and 
must have been printed very soon after printing was 
discovered. It consists of one hundred and fifteen 
sermons, and is entitled, ‘‘ Sunday Sermons upon the 
Gospels and Epistles throughout the Year,” or from 
the first Sunday in Advent to the twenty-fifth Sunday 
after Trinity. Besides this volume, the same author 
wrote sermons upon saints’ days, and for the time of 
Lent ; but these we have not seen. Hugo de Prato is 
said to have died a.p. 1822, about two years before 
John Wycliffe was born. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the sermons are in Latin, and it will readily 
be believed that they contain many things which are 
undoubtedly erroneous and superstitious. But they 
display an extraordinary knowledge of Holy Scrip- 
ture, a deep insight into human nature, and remark- 
able readiness in applying Scripture to the heart and 
conscience. For two things only would we now par- 
| ticularly commend these discourses; the first is their 
powerful testimony to the excellence of the word of 
God, and the second is their constant exaltation of 
Christ as the author of salvation, the great object of 
our love, obediencé, and faith. 

Let us illustrate each of these points. In the 
very first sermon the author mentions some of the 
characters in which Christ came. Thus, he says 
Christ came— 

As the Life to quicken us; for we were all dead 
in sins. 

“ He came as a Light to enlighten us; for we all 
dwelt in darkness. 

“He came as a Physician to heal us; for many 
sick lay everywhere. 

‘“‘ He came as a Giant to deliver us from the power 
of the devil ; for we were all held captive by Satan. 

‘‘ He came as the Righteous One to destroy the 
works of the devil, and to justify us by his grace ; 
for we were all sinners needing Divine mercy. 

‘* TTe came as a Fire to inflame our hearts with the 
fire of the Holy Spirit ; for through abounding ini- 
quity we had waxed cold. 

“He came as a Pedeemer to pay the ransom price 
for us, and to restore us to liberty. 

«He came as a Mediator to reconcile us to the 
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Father, and to set us at peace; for we were all the 
enemies of God. 

| He came as a Treasure to endow and to fill us 
| with the true riches. 

| “He came as the Nail to unite us together in one 
faith and worship of one God, and in one law and 
one Church. 

‘+ He came as God to lift up our human nature ; for 

we were greatly cast down. 
| * And he came as Lord to restore us to our heavenly 
| city, from which we were all exiled.” 

‘These points and many others are illustrated and 
enforced by copious quotations from Scripture. 

We now turn to another sermon in which Friar 
Hugo is speaking of the sword of the Spirit. His 
text is part of the sixth chapter of the Ephesians, 
where this phrase occurs. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than translate a portion of this sermon, to show 
how some men preached five centuries and a half 
ago. 

“Not only ought we to defend ourselves from the 
devil, but we ought to attack him. Now, the weapon 
for attacking Satan is the word of God alone, 
which we ought to have in our mouth and in our 
hands ; in our mouth by preaching, and in our hands 
by practising. ‘Out of His mouth went asharp two- 
edged sword’ (Rev. i. 16); and a sharp two-edged 
sword goes out of a preacher’s mouth when he per- 
forms indeed that which he preaches; and he attacks 
the devil on both sides, ‘Therefore we ought to 
attack the devil by word and deed. Some attack him 
in word alone; but the word of such is dead; and 
therefore it is not the sword of the Spirit, for the 
sword of the Spirit is the living word of God: ‘ The 
word of God is living and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow’ (Heb. iv. 12). This sword Christ came to 
send into the earth: ‘I came not to send peace, 
but asword. For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother,’ &. For as a sword separates and divides, 
so the word of God separates and divides a man from 
carnal and earthly things ; and that only the sword of 
the word of God should be our armour in attacking 
the devil, is made plain in this way. Because the 
devil fights against the sinner— 

‘1. By blinding the eyes of his mind. But the 
word of God scatters the darkness of the mind, and 
enlightens it ; because it is a lamp: ‘ Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet’ (Ps. xix. 105). 

“2, By binding him with the chains of sin, and 
reducing him to the service of sin: ‘ Whosoever com- 
mitteth sin is the servant of sin’ (John viii. 34). 
But the word of God delivers man from every bond 
and from all servitude : ‘If ye continue in my word, 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free’ (John viii. 31, 82). 

“3. By making him seek above all things the pros- 
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perities and vain joys of the world : ‘They loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God’ (John 
xii. 43). But the word of God makes him despise all 
the prosperities of the world; and the Apostles left 
all things at the word of Christ: ‘ Behold, we have 
forsaken all’ (Matt. xix. 27); ‘Ido count all things 
but dung, that I may win Christ’ (Philipp. iii. 8). 

“4, By. crushing him with the adversities of the 
world. But the word of God makes a man strong, 
and afraid of no adversity; whence the Apostles, 
after they had perfectly heard the word of Christ, 
said in 1 Cor. iv. 12, ‘ Being reviled, we bless; 
being persecuted, we suffer it, and endure; being 
defamed, we entreat.’ 

“5, By dissipating him in carnal pleasures. But 
the word of God constrains him to the lamentation of 
repentance: ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand’ (Matt. iii. 2). 

“6. By detaining him in the weaknesses of sins, and 
by perverting his taste; so that sweet things seem 
bitter unto him, and bitter sweet. Augustine says, 
‘To the sick palate that bread is nauseous which to 
the healthy is sweet.’ But the word of God heals a 
man: ‘He sent his word and healed them’ (Ps. 
evii. 20). And it restores to him a right taste, so 
that sweet things are relished by him, and bitter 
things loathed. And, therefore, when thus healed, 
David said, ‘How sweet are thy words to my 
taste! yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth!’ (Ps. 
exix. 103). 

“7, By leading him toeternaldeath. But the word 
of God delivers from all death: ‘If a man keep my 
saying, he shall never taste death ’ (John viii. 52). 

‘*In short, in every temptation by which the devil 
assails man, theword of God stops and repels him. 
Hence the word of God is called the adversary of the 
sinner, because it contradicts him in all things which, 
as a sinner instigated by the devil, he desires to do: 
* Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art 
in the way with him’ (Matt. v. 25). In expounding 
this, the blessed Augustine says that the adversary 
with whom we ought to agree is the word of God, 
because in all things which we desire amiss, this word 
opposes us and forbids us.” 


THE SAYINGS OF THE WISE. 
FIFTH CLUSTER. 

41. THE fire that softens gold only hardens clay. 
Afflictions sanctified soften the heart; trials unsancti- ‘ 
fied rendér it callous. 

42. The men who are righteous in their own eyes are 
yery unrighteous in the eyes of God. 

43. The way of transgressors is hard, but the end is 
still harder. 

44, Everything that occupies in our hearts the place 
which God ought to ocoupy is an idol, and, so long as it 
remains there, we are idolaters. The second place in 
our regards earthly objects may justly claim, but not 
the first; for that would be to thrust the Saviour from 
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his lawful throne. ‘The heart of the devout Christian is 
claimed as the throne of Christ, and his body as the 
temple of the Holy and Eternal Spirit. 

45. The Christian’s motto should be like the vow of 
the tenant to his Saxon chief—‘ To love that which my 
lord enjoins, and to hate that which my lord forbids.” 

46. Divinity suggests to our thoughts a something 
swifter than the lightning’s speed, namely, the fall from 
the chamber of impenitence into the pit that cannot be 
measured. It is the act of an imstant, too swift to be 
expressed; and the result is too continuous to be 
enumerated by figures, and too direful to be uttered by 
words, 

47. He who in mercy regards your welfare in the 
next life, will not disregard your comforts in ‘thiis. 

48. Strive to live above the world while living in the 
world, 

49. If it seam strange to you how a God of mercy 
can condemn a sinner, is it not equally strange how a 
God of justice can save a sinner ? 

50. As Christians, let us remember that ia Chrigt 
all our hopes centre, and from Christ all our blessings 
radiate, 

CHRIST OUR REFUGE. 
Saviour, Prophet, Priest, and King ! 
Unto thee our vows we bring. 

Thee we own the living Vine, 

Round which we would e’er entwine. 
Counsellor for ever nigh, 

We to thee for suecour fly. 

** Lamb of God, for sinners slain,’ 
O’er thy ransomed people reign ; 
Whilst on thy eternal throne, 
Thee, the “‘ Mighty God,” we own. 








KINGS AT DEVOTION. 
In 1813, at Rotterdam, an eye-witness related the 
following anecdote :— 

When the field-marshal Prince Schwartzenberg 
observed the defeat of the French, after the three 
days’ fighting at Leipsic, he was anxious to convey 
the tidings himself to his sovereign, who, together 
with the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, 
were stationed upon a height, about two miles from 
the field of battle. The field-marghal galloped up at 
full speed, and, saluting the emperor with his sword, 
said, ‘‘ Your Majesty, the battle is at an end; the 
enemy is beaten at all points ; they fly—the victory is 
our’s!” The emperor raised his eyes to heaven, and a 
tear was his answer; but his anajesty dismounting, 
and haying deposited his hat and sword on the 
ground, fell on his knees, and aloud returnéd thanks 
to God. This example was followed ‘by the two 
other monarchs, whe, having also kneeled, said, 
‘s‘ Brother, the Lord is with you!” At thosame instant 
all the officers in attendance, as well as the guard, 
kneeled down, and for several ‘minutes ‘a dead silence 
reigned ; after which, more than a hundred voices 
cried, “The Lord is with us!” ‘The sight of three 
crowned heads, accompanied by a great number of 








distinguished warriors, kneeling under the canopy of 
heaven, and with tears praising the God of battles, 


was most affecting. ; 








RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS IN THE ARCTIC 
REGIONS.—IL. 
WE have, in our former observations on this subject, 
endeavoured to give some idea of the impressions 
made on the mind by the intense cold of the Arctic 
regions. Those from the peculiar scenery are not less 
trying and disagreeable, “When once the winter has 
set in, all is dreary, monotonous whiteness, varied ouly 
by the undulations and rounded outlines of the hills, 
and by the craggy bluffs and needle-shaped peaks 
from which the storms have blown every vestige 
of snow. The boundary between earth and sea is 
obliterated, except where some bold, projecting 
headland, streaked with white, like the grey hairs of 
old age, rises abruptly from the plain below, or where 
it is indicated by a line of hummocks and broken ice 
of the preceding year, driven in confusion on shore 
by the enormous pressure from the sea. An occa- 
sional iceberg appears here and there, tinted with its 
peculiar shades of blue, and moulded into the most 





| fantastic forms, frozen into the general mass. And 
| this the eye rests on, not for days, or weeks, but for 
| whole months together, during a long portion of 
| which even the sun is withdrawn from the sky, and 
there is no light but that of the moon, or stars, or 
Aurora Borealis. In the words of Sir Edward 
Parry, “whichever way the eye is turned, it meets 
a picture calculated to impress op the mind an idea of 
inanimate stillness—of that motionless torpor with 
which our feelings have nothing congenial—of any- 
thing, in short, a life. In the very silence there is 
a deadness with which a human witness appears out 
of keeping. The presence of man seems ap intrusion 
on the dreary solitude of this wintry desert, which 
even its native animals have for a while fersaken.” 
It is not easy to conceive gny combination of cir- 
cumstances more calculated to impress on the mind 
the golemn lesgons of religion; and hence we find in 
almost all the Polar expeditions numerous instances 
of seriousness produced in both officers and men, and 
even among those who had never before given religion 
a thought. Captain Parry himself was most power- 
fully affected by it, Religion had already made a 
deep impression on him, through the teaching of 
pious parents, whose lessons were never effaced from 
lis mind during the long career in which he honour- 
ably served his country. But here, in this icy desert, 
the instances he was constantly witnessing of God's 
providence drew him closer to his Bible, and urged 
him with deeper attention to atydy its sacred truths. 
Anxious for tne spiritual gg well as the temporal 
welfare of his men, he had prayers eyery day, when 
a portion of the Bible was read and expounded ; and 
he established a school, in which many of hig sailors 
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for the first time learned to read their Bible. And 
these efforts again beneficially reacted on himself. 
Mr. Hooper, the purser of-one of his ships, the 
Hecla, a serious man, who undertook the duty of 
schoolmaster, relates in his journal: “Captain 
Parry is most earnest in his desire to awaken the 
people to the importance of eternity, on which 
subject his own views have materially expanded ; and 
under the Divine blessing, I have confident hopes ef 
benefiting many of them by our mutual endeavours.” 
Also, in a pocket-edition of a New Testament which 
Captain Parry carried with him, this imepeased 
attention to religion is evidenced by a note entered 
during his second voyage :—‘' Began to read the New 
Testament every evening from June 25rd, 1824.” 

The testimony of the Jate Sir John Franklin points 
in the same direction. In a speech made by him on 
the occasion of a Bible Society meeting, he said: 
“T can have no hesitation in speaking of the mercies 
of God vouchsafed personally to myself, nor of his 
wondrous works among the children of men. For 
sure I am that, amidst the various trying scenes of 
professional life in which my lot has been cast, 
neither I nor those agsociated with me could have 
borne up but for the support of religion.” 

A remarkable instance of the good influence of the 
example and teaching of Captain Parry and Mr. 
Hooper is adforded by an incident, in which John 
Darke, one of the Heela’s seamen, took a pro- 
minent part, {ft is related thus by Mr. Hooper :— 
‘“ We assembled as usual, and Captain Parry read to 
us an excellent sermon. ‘We then read over three or 
four times the second lesson for the day, and I 
expounded it to the best of my ability. After this 
we went to prayers, and, having closed, I wished 
them good night as usual, when my friend John 
Darke, one of the Hecla’s seamen, said he wished 
to say a few words. He then returned to his knees, 
and in a few simple, but affecting words, returned 
thanks for the blessings enjoyed by himself and his 
chipmates in having a Christian captain and a 
Christian teacher, imploring the blessing of God in 
behalf of both Qaptain Parry and myself. After 
this, he desived for himself and his shipmates to thank 
me for the trouble I had taken ; and the countenance 
of every one spoke the same thing, and showed that 
they had depated him to do this.” 

With one other instance we will close our obser- 
vations on this subject for the gc It is that of 
John Gordon, one of Captain Parry’s seamen in his 
first Arctic voyage. Gordon was an athletic seaman, 
intelligent and zealous at his duty, but careless, and 
addicted to swearing, and one who thought it no harm 
occasionally to get drunk. He became one of .the 
Captain’s Sundayrschool scholars, learned to read 
his Bible, and from that moment ap oath never 
escaped his lips; and he ended by becoming @ sober, 
serious Christian, and.an example to hig shipmates, 
zealous for the honour of God, and more than ever 
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zealous in the performance of his duty. Whenever 
an emergency occurred that required activity, steadi- 
ness, and nerve, John Gordon was the man always 
called for, and always found at hand. Parry desired 
to haye Gordon with him on his second voyage, as 
one whose example could not but be beneficial to his 
other.gcamen; and he was consequently engaged. 
But, unfortanately, by an accident he was drowned 
as the vessela were leaving England. The men were 
engaged in throwing out a small anchor, anda boat 
had been lowered; the fluke of the anchor, by an 
accident, caught in the side of the boat, and dragged 
it so over to one side, that it was in danger of being 
capsised. John Gordon, who was at the helm, seeing 
the danger, rushed forward, and by a great effort 
released the anchor, and threw it over; but, as it 
was going down, the bight of the hawser caught him 
round the body and dragged him with it, and John 
Gordon was seen alive no more. Hig loss deeply 
affected Parry; and the memory of this faithful 
Christian was never afterwards effaced from his mind. 
In old age, when, as Admiral Sir Edward Parry, he 
addressed the seamen at. the harbour of Portsmouth, in 
a lecture an ‘‘ the Character, Condition, and Respon- 
sibilities of British Seamen,” he touchingly referred 
to this interesting experience of his early life :—‘‘ For 
my own part, I can never think of that Christian 
seaman without feelings of sincere affection; and 
his memory will be dear to me as long as I live. But 
the loss was only ours—not his. Gordon loved, and 
read, and prayed over his Bible; and so sure as that 
Bible is true, he is now safely moored in that haven 
where there are no stornis to agitate, no waves to roll, 
but all is rest, and peace, and joy for ever. Can it 
be necessary for me to add that, if I commanded a 
ship again, it would be my pride and pleasure to have 
her manned with John Gordons?” 

Weshall in our next give some instances of patient 
endurance and reliance an Divine Providence in 
moments of the most fearful dangers of Arctic navi- 
gation, which proye that the British sailor, reckless 
as he may appear, has qualities in him which require 
duly to be developed and trained in the right dixec- 
tion, in order to make him worthy to take rank 
among some of the best men of our country, and be 
justly entitled to bear the name of Christian. 








Che Gritor and bis Friends. 


EprropiaL Conversations with W.C., BE. M. C., 
Ragapser, BD. M., C. A., and opmEr FRianps. 


CHAPTER XX. 

PB. “For this cause ought the woman to have power 
on her head, beeause of the angels.”——-1 Cor. xi. 10. 

Ep. The marginal reading is “a covering, in sign de- 
noting that.she is under the power of her husband.” The 
woman ought therefore to wear a veil or covering on her 
head. The veil was worn in eastern countries as a token 
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of subjection (Gen. xxiv. 65), and as a becoming mark of 
reserve and modesty. This article of dress covered the 
head and shoulders, and therefore was not precisely 
similar to that portion of a female’s attire which bears 
the same name at the present day. : 

“ Because of the angels.’ Of this very difficult 
passage a variety of interpretations are to be met with ; 
the most natural seems to be to this effect: To under- 
stand the word “angels” as meaning the messengers or 
spies. whom the Pagan adversaries sent into their assem- 
blies, to watch the actions of the Christians, in order to 
detect and expose any fault, levity, or imprudence which 
they might discover. The heathens were ever watchful 
to descry anything criminal or culpable in the con- 
duct of Christians, in order to calumniate and vilify 
their religion ; and spies were continually penetrating 
into their public assemblies and private meetings, to 
observe the slightest thing that was reprehensible in 
their worship or conduct. It was, therefore, peculiarly 
incumbent upon them to maintain an inviolable sanctity 
of manner and decorum in both dress and behaviour. 

F. “If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder 
place ; and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impos- 
sible unto you.”—Matt. xvii. 20. 

Ep. Among the learned Jews, to be a remover of 
mountains was an idiomatic mode of expressing a person 
who was a doer of those things that are exceedingly 
difficult, and beyond the unaided power of man to 
accomplish. St. Paul, in 1 Cor, xiii, 2, speaks of faith 
that was able to remove mountains, and, therefore, faith 
of the highest order. The words quoted denote a faith 
connected with the working of miracles, a faith arising 
from a firm confidence in Christ, to which, while the 
vift of miracles was continued in the Church, was 
annexed the power of performing miraculous deeds, 

I’, In the visits paid to the sepulchre after our Lord’s 
burial, Matthew and Mark speak of one angel, but Luke 
aud John make mention of two angels.—Matt. xxviii. 2 ; 
Mark xvi.5; Luke xxiv. 4; John xx. 12. 

Ep. In consequence of the brevity of the Gospelhistory, 
it is sometimes found difficult to make the various parts 
of the four historians always to harmonise; the diver- 
sity being such, however, as not to affect any matters of 
vital importance, and yet sufficient to show that the 
Evangelists prepared their records independently. 

Some divines think that Matthew and Mark mention 
only one of the angels, because only one of them spoke : 
but this does not solve the difficulty, There is another 
view given, which we prefer. The holy sepulchre con- 
sisted of two parts—the porch or ante-chamber, and the 
inner vault, or tomb. The women who visited the 
sepulchre were terrified at the sight of the angel sitting 
on the fragment of the rock which had been rolled away 
from the mouth of the tomb. The angel, perceiving the 
terror of the women, encouraged them; and, being thus 
encouraged, we may suppose that they proceeded from 
the ante-chamber into the inner vault or tomb, and there 
they beheld another angel in the form of a young man 
arrayed in white, sitting on the right side. 

¥. Is the inspiration of the Scripture verbal? that is, 
does it extend to the very words employed by the sacred 

writers, as well as to the facts stated and thetruths taught ? 





Ep. We believe, and we rejoice in the belief, that the 
writers of the Old and also of the New Testament—from 
Moses to Malachi, and from Matthew to the writer of 
the Revelation from Jesus Christ—“spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost;” but while we cherish a 
firm and an abiding conviction of the inspiration of Holy 
Writ, we are unable to discern the advantages to be 
derived to the general body of Christians from what is 
termed verbal inspiration. Let us admit that the very 
words of Scripture were inspired—this must be limited 
to the original languages, and also to the original 
manuscripts in those languages; and, therefore, as 
the great body of Christians scattered over the fave 
of the earth derive, from necessity, their information 
through translations of copies of the Old and of the 
New Testament manuscripts, this verbal inspiration 
cannot, we think, apply to their own versions of the 
sacred Scriptures, It must be enough for them to know 
that the Bible is inspired, and free from every vital 
error, that the translations are faithful, and that 
these translated versions of the Scriptures are able to 
make them wise unto everlasting life. Beyond this, 
Christians in general cannot advance. One who in his 
own person unites the profound Hebraist, the knowledge 
of Chaldee, and a familiar acquaintance with Greek 
literature, united with a humble, prayerful, and teach- 
able spirit, may discover a depth of meaning and a 
propriety, force, and beauty in the original terms ; and 
this learned and godly man often may be enabled to 
render these original expressions very happily into the 
mother tongue; and thus pious readers may at times 
enjoy a portion of the delight which the translator him- 
self experienced while perusing the Scriptures in the 
original languages; but this does not rise up to what is 
meant by verbal inspiration. For 300 years prior to the 
birth of Christ, even the Jews themselves were unable, 
as a body, to profit by their own inspired Scriptures, and 
were constrained to resort to the Septuagint—which, we 
believe, was a translation made from the original Hebrew 
into Greek, because a large portion of the Jews were 
imperfectly acquainted with the Hebrew tongue. 

F. T. B, asks a question that can lead to no practical 
benefit, 

Ep. As we have many similar questions, one reply will 
be applicable to all. Our advice is, Avoid all unprofit- 
able investigations—they consume time ; they lead toa 
captious spirit ; and they tend to divert the mind from 
the spiritual and the practical lessons of wisdom which 
the Scriptures, when prayerfully studied, will not fail to 
impart. When Satan cannot restrain men from the 
perusal of God’s Holy Word, his device often is to lead 
them to search the Scriptures to gratify an unprofitable 
curiosity, in place of seeking for that knowledge which 
enriches the soul. Read to know the will of God, in 
order to obey it; avoid all that is fanciful and far- 
fetched, and leave the investigation of speculative errors 
and abstruse heresies to those persons whose province it 
is to refute them. 

F. “ Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good.”—Isaiah vii. 15. 

Ep. Butter and honey are deemed delicacies in the 
East ; they are emblems of plenty, because they abound 
in times of peace. These articles of diet constituted the 
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usual food of infants. The meaning of the passage and 
the context is—that, notwithstanding the dangers that 
threatened the kingdom, the prophet’s child should 
continue in the uninterrupted enjoyment of these bless- 
sings until old enough te know how to refuse that which 
was evil, and to select that which was good; and within 
that short time the land should be forsaken of both her 
kings—that is to say, the King of Damascus and the 
King of Israel. 

F. “The preparations of the heart in man and the 
answer of the tongue is from the Lord.”—Prov. xvi. 1. 

Ep. The power to devise and to plan, and the ability to 
give utterance thereto, are alike gifts from God, and can 
only be exercised by the Divine permission. 

¥. How many patriarchs were there ? 

Ep. Twenty-three: ten wp to the time of the Deluge, 
and thirteen after, Joseph was the last, and with him 
ended the patriarchal government, which prevailed for 
about 2,400 years. 

F. Why was it an abomination to the Egyptians to 
eat bread with the Hebrews ? 

Ep. On account of the opposing habits of the two 
classes, ‘The Egyptians worshipped as deities the 
animals that the Hebrews consumed for food and also 
offered for sacrifice. 

Ep. Our correspondent W. B. must be good enough to 
remember that this periodical, although it comprises 
forty columns in every number, would not contain one- 
fortieth part of the answers were all our friends to 
favour us with questions that consume sheets of paper, 
and invelve a body of divinity. We delight to respond 
to the utmost of our space. 

F, What is meant by the term “ Catholic Church ?” 

Ep. The general society of God’s servants—believers in 
Christ—who love him and obey him. These pions wor- 
shippers are not confized to any one class of persons, or 
to any one nation, or to.any one part of the globe, or to 
any particular period. It is a mode of expressing 
Christ’s universal Church. Were we to employ an old 
Saxon word to describe the extent of the Church, we 
might use the word whole ; if we resorted te an adjective 
of Latin derivation, we should say the usinersal Church ; 
But if a word of Greek derivation were employed, it 
would be the Catholic Church. The word Catholic 
therefore applies to all Christians; and of this Catholic 
or universal Church Christ is the Head. One portion 
of this Church is styled the Church triumphant, the 
other the Church militant; the one has fought the good 
fight and gained the conqueror’s crown, the other por- 
tion is still contending for the faith, and praying for the 
victory. 

FP. What is meant by “the communion of saints ? ” 

Ep. “The communion of saints” is that goodly com- 
pany comprehended under the title of the Holy Catholic 
Church. Communion implies that which they have in 
common, with others; therefore, the term “communion 
of saints? denotes the fellowship or union that subsists 
between the several members of God's holy family, who, 
though they are many, are regarded as all one body in 
Christ—all being servants of the same God, redeemed 
by the same atoning blood, sanctified by the same Spirit, 
governed by the same laws, heirs of the same promises, 





spbject to the same trials, the same conflicts, and 
partakers of the same victory, looking forward to 
the same home, to the same companions, to the same 
friends, and to the same eternal happiness, 

F. “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever."—Heb. xiii. 8, 

Ep. We presume the words are to be understood in 
reference to the nature of Christ, and not to his office. 
The phrase implies all time—it embraces the past, the 
present, and the future, and consequently. denotes 
IMMUTABILITY ; as such we conceive that the words of 
the Apostle would not be applicable to the Saviour’s 
mediatorial work. 








BIRTH STRUGGLES OF “THE BIBLE SOCIETY.” 
Some twenty years before the society now known 
as “ the Bible Society ” had its origin, a single indi- 
vidual (whose love of God was of a character to show 
itself in love to man) might have been observed 
intently reflecting over a plan of benevolence. His 
cherished project became more attractive when 
sketched on paper; and when at length it appeared 
in the public prints, its fond progenitor was enrap- 
tured with its prospect of usefulness. 

But, like many a similar attempt, this project, so 
promising om paper, was destined to meet with a 
widely different reception from that which its san- 
guine promoter had anticipated. The advertisement 
which set forth the details of the plan, and summoned 
a public meeting in the largest assembly room at that 
time to be obtained in London, was responded to by 
but one solitary individual. The originator of the 
effort had made up his mind that, large as the room 
was, it would not be large enough to contain half the 
people who would rush thither at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Intent himself on being there early, he was perhaps 
not so much disappointed as otherwise he might have 
been to see no crowd around the door, but once 
within the entrance there was only too much reason 
to fear that if his time-piece had not deceived him, 
his expectations mnst have done so sadly; for instead 
of the staircase presenting to his view at least a few 
ardent friends rapidly hastening towards the centre 
of attraction, not a single step beside his own was 
to be heard thronghout its area. His watch, suspect- 
ingly examined, ticked away as complacently as ever, 
while his heart, poor man !—far less reliable under such 
disturbing influences—beat with an accelerated pace. 

In circumstances of such bitter disappointment 
did this good man advance, step by step, up the soli- 
tary staircase, his sad misgivings, doubtless, not 
diminishing as he approached the door. To sym- 
pathise aright with such a one, it would be necessary 
to have heard his isolated footfall slowly tramping 
past the ruws of vacant chairs, where should have 
been large aggregate of silks, &c. 

But, trace him to the platform. He sank, beneath 
his bitter disappointment, into the nearest chair. 
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In the midst of all this gloom, the echo of one 
other distant step is heard upon the staircase. In 
due time the stately individual whose approach it 
heralded presented himself at the vacant entrance 
door, and addressing himself to the sole tenant of the 
platform, is heard to say, ‘* I came here, sir, in answer 
to an advertisement, convening a meeting for the 
purpose of considering certain plans and proposals of 
which I highly approve, and which I ain anxious to 
promote. Will you kindly inform me if I have mis- 
taken the hour or the day ? for I presume that must 
be the case.” Aroused from his despondency by the 
clear tones in which the foregoing words were ad- 
dressed, the sorrowful promoter of the effort 
answered— 

“Sir, you are by no means mistaken; this is the 
place, day, and hour, appointed for the meeting to 
which you allude, and I am the gentleman who 
arranged and published what I fear I must now con- 
fess, for lack of public interest, will be a failure.” 

**Not so fast, if you please, sir,” said the first 
speaker. ‘I cordially approve of your plan, and 
think it will certainly succeed. I have therefore come 
to give you my help.” 

Encouraged by these cheering words, the chairman 
of the meeting aroused himself, and inquired of his 
welcome visitor what was to be done. 

“Done!” cried the visitor ; “ why, we'll propose, 
second, and carry these resolutions of yours, and post- 
pone the meeting for further deliberation.” 

“An excellent thought,” replied the once more 
sanguine chairman. ‘‘ But what can we say about the 
meeting ?” 


“Say |” responded his friend ; we can say that we | 


proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously these 
resolutions, at a meeting publicly convened, of which 
due and proper notice was given in the public press. 
It is true we cannot say that it was numerously, but 
we can, with truth, assert that it was respectably 
attended; so come, sir; you propose, and I will 
second the resolutions.” 

Lt only remains to add that this sound advice was 
forthwith carried out by two Christian gentlemen, 
whove names, singularly enough, were respectively Mr. 
Black and Mr. White. ‘The meeting was adjourned 
io a not far distant day, when, instead of the large 
room being occupied by but two individuals, a crowded 
assembly was successfully convened, and the well- 
known philanthropist, Mr. ‘Thornton, came forward, 
and liberally assisted in forming the society. 

Such were the earliest stages of an effort which 
subsequently has resulted in scattering Bibles by the 
million throughout almost every kindred, tongue, 
and people of the globe. The circumstance which 
gave rise to these Christian efforts was the immora- 
lity which prevailed among the troops assembled in 
Hyde Park for the suppression of the “ Gordon 
Riots” in 1780. It was thought that the best way 
of stemming the torrent was to circulate the Word 
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of God among the soldiers; hence the uprising of 
at least three societies, at the present time carrying 
on their beneficent operations in our own metropolis 
—viz., the Naval and Military, the British and 
Foreign, and the Trinitarian Bible Societies. ; 

Thus remarkably has this extended circulation of 
the Scriptures been traceable to the moral evil which 
then prevailed. 

Thus has He whose sole prerogative it is to draw 
forth good from human evil, seen fit to work in this 
matter. It will be of interest to observe, in conclu- 
sion, that the names of Romaine, Cecil, and Wilber- 
force appear among the earliest supporters of the 
original society. The first sermon preached for the 
society was from a singularly suitable text (1 Sam. 
iv. 7): “And the Philistines were afraid, for they 
said, God is come into the camp. And they said, Woe 
unto us! for there hath not been such a thing hereto- 
fore!” 

A practical comment on the text is afforded by a 
statement in connection with the field of Waterloo. 
After the battle, it is said, in the havresacs of the 
slain were found among the foe infidel and licen- 
tious writings, but in the knapsacks of many of the 
English were to be seen the brass-bound clasps and 
Bibles of the Naval and Military Bible Society. 








THE FUTURE CONDITION OF THE JEWS. 
I.—TueE Jews shall be gathered from all parts of 
_ the earth where they are now scattered, and brought 
home into their own land. For this see Isa. xi. 11; 
| xxvii. 12, 13; xliii. 5, 6; xlix, 11, 12; lx. 4. 

Compare Jer. iii. 18; xvi. 14, 15; xxiii. 3; 
xxx. 10; xxxi. 7, 8, 10; xxxii. 37. 

So Hos. xi. 10, 11; Zeph. iii. 10; Zech. viii. 7, 8; 
x. 8—10. 

II.—They shall be carried by the Gentiles unto their 
place, who shall join themselves with the Jews, and 
become the Lord’s people. Isa. xlix. 22; xiv. 12; 
Ix. 9; Ixvi. 19, 20; ii. 2—4. 

Compare Jer. iii. 17; xvi. 19; Ezek. xvii. 22, 
23; Mic. v. 3; Zech. ii. 11; viii. 20—23. 

III.—Great miracles shall be wrought when Israel 
is restored, as formerly, when they were brought out of 
Egypt, viz.— 

1, Drying up the river Kuphrates. Isa. xi. 15, 
16; Zech. x. 11; Rev. xvi. 12; Hos. ii. 15; 
Mic. vii. 15. 

2. Causing rivers to flow in desert places. Isa. 
xli. 1719 ; xlviii. 20, 21 ; xliii. 19, 20. 

8. Giving them prophets. Isa. Ixvi. 18—21; 
Hos. xii. 9, 10. 

4. Christ himself shall appear at the head of 
them. Isa. xxxv. 8; lii. 12; lviii. 8; Hos. 
i. 10, 11; Mie. ii. 12, 13. 

IV.—The Jews, being restored and converted to 
the faith of Christ, shall be formed into a state, and 
have judges and counsellors over them as formerly, 
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the Lord Jesus Christ himself being their King, who 
shall then also be acknowledged King over all the 
earth. Isa. i. 26; lx. 17; compare Jer. xxiii. 4; 
xxx. 8, 9, 21; Hos. iii..5; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24; 
xxxvii. 24, 25; Isa. liv. 5; Obad. 21; Zech. xiv. 5, 

9; Psalm xxii. 27, 28. | 

V.—They shall have the victory over all their 
enemies, and all kings and nations of the earth shall | 
submit to them. For which see Isa. xiv. 18, 14; 
sli. 14—16; xlix. 23; lx. 12; xxv. 10—12; Joel iii, 7, | 
8, 19, 20; Obad. 17, 18; Mie. iv. 6—8, 11—13; v. 
5—7; vil. 16,17; Zech. ii. 13; ix. 13—15; x. 5, 6; | 
xii. 6; Numb. xxiy. 17; Isa. xlix, 23; lx. 10—16; | 
Ixvi. 19, 20. 

VI.—The Jews shall live, peaceably restored, with~ 
out being divided into two nations, or contending | 
with one another any more. Isa. xi. 13, 14; xiv 
1,2; Jer. iii. 18; 1.4; Ezek. xxxvii. 21, 22; Hos. i, il. 

1. They shall be very numerous, and multiply 
greatly. Isa. xxvii. 6; xliv. 8,4; xlix. 18—21; 
liv. 1—3; lxi. 9; Jer. xxiii. 3; xxx. 18—-20; 
xxxi, 27; Ezek. xxxiv. 11; xxxvi. 38, 39. 

2. They shall have great peace, safety, and out- 
ward temporal prosperity. Isa. xxxii. 16—18; | 
xxxiii, 24; liv. 18—17; lx. 18, 21; Jer. xxiii. | 
3—6; xxx. 10; xxxii. 34—41 ; xxxiii. 6—9 ; 1. | 
19, 20; Joel iii, 17, 18; Mic, vii. 18—20; 
Zeph. iii. 13; Zech, iii. 9, 10. 

3. They shall be very glorious, and a blessing in 


the whole earth. Isa. xix. 24, 25; Ixi. 9; 


Jer. xxxiii. 3—9; Ezek. xxxiv, 26; 
iii. 19, 20; Zech. viii. 13. 

VU.—The land of Judea shall be made eminently 
fruitful, like a paradise or the garden of God. Isa. 
xxix. 17; xxxv. 1, 2,7, 9; li.3, 16; liv. 11—13; lv. 
12, 18; Ix. 17; Ixv. 17, 25; Ezek. xxxiv. 26, 27; 
xxxvi. 37; Joel iii. 18 ; Amos ix. 13, 14. 

VIII.—Jerusalem shall be rebuilt, and, after the 
full restoration of the Jews, shall never be destroyed 
or infested with enemies any more.—Isa. lii, 1 ; xxvi. 
1; lx. 18; xxxiii. 6; Joel iii. 17; Obad. 17; Zech. 
xiy. 10, 11; Jer. xxxi. 38—40 ; Ezek, xxxviii. 11. 
—A little before the time of the Jews’ call and 
conversion, there shall be great wars, confusion, and 
desolation throughout all the earth. Isa. xxxiv. 
throughout ; Joel iii. 1, 10; Zeph. iii, 8, 9; Ezek. 
xxviii. 26, 26; Hag. ii. 21—23 ; Jer. xxx. 7—10; 
2 Chron, xv. 8, 7; so that we may say as Balaam 
did, prophesying of that very time, “ Alas! who shall 
live when God doeth this?” Numb. xxiv. 23, 
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VALUE OF SOULS. 
A rrignp of Jewish missions once called on a mer- 
chant to solicit a subscription. “So, you are going 
to convert Jews, are you?” the merchant sneeringly 
asked ; “with all your efforts and means, will you be 
able to convert 100?” “ Well,” said the poor collector, 
“say a hundred; you are a good accountant; will you 





Houths’ Department. 
A LITTLE CHILD'S NOTION OF HEAVEN. 
A TRUE STORY. 
When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood 

as a child, I thought as a child.”—1 Cor. xiii. 11. 
bres glowing sun of a midsummer afternoon poured 

through the curtainless windows of the little village 
school, and small curly heads drooped like delicate 
| flowers in the languid air. Among them all, little 
| Katie's sunny ringlets fell the lowest; and if you 
had lifted the golden veil, you would have seen that 
| the weary eyes had forgotten to con the long line of 
| hard words in the worn spelling-book, and that the 
| silken fringes of the drooping lids were resting upon 
the sweetest little cheeks in the world. 

In tha warm air, soothed by the drone of the flies, 
and the hum of young voices, Katie had fallen asleep. 
She was dreaming, too. She was dreaming of the 
little brother, Charley, who in the bright spring 
time, when the violets were just opening their sweet 
blue eyes after their long sleep, had strayed away 
from earth, and passed through those gates of glory 
always open for the entering of little feet; and she 
dreamed that she clasped him to her little lonely heart, 
and begged him never to leave her again. Amid the 

greatness of her joy, she sobbed aloud, and started to 
| find Belle’s soft arm around her, and to hear her 
whisper— 

‘* What is the matter, darling?” 

Before poor Katie could well collect her thoughts 
to answer, the school was dismissed, and she heard 
the teacher exclaim, as he pointed to the darkening 
west, ‘Hurry home, children, or you will be caught 
in the shower.” 

Then Katie poured into the sympathising ear of 
her little friend all her troubles, and finished by say- 
ing, “I could not bear to find it only a dream; I 
feel as if I must see Charley once more.” 

‘* Where do you think he is?” 

“Tn heaven, I hope,” replied Katie, “ aud mother 
says he cannot come back to us, but we can get to 
him some time ;” and her sobs broke out afresh. 

‘Why don’t you go to him now?” cried Belle. 

**T don’t know the way,” said Katie; ‘‘ I was very 
sick when they took him away in the little coffin, and 
I don’t know where they went.” 

“ Are you sure he went to heaven?” asked Belle, 
eagerly. 

“ Oh! I know it,” said Katie. 

“Then,” said impulsive little Belle, ‘then I can 
show you the way ; I saw where they put your little 
brother.” The glad light in Katie’s tearful eyes was 
beautiful to behold. 

“Will you show me, Belle? will you show me, this 
very afternoon ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Belle, and with clasped hands, 
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Please to sit down and calculate the value of 100 souls?” | unmindfut of the gathering gloom, these little pil- 
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pleased to call heaven. 

Once on the way, a doubt oppressed little Belle. 

“Oh!” said Katie, with sweet assurance, “ how 
Charley would run to open the door!” and her cheek 
flushed with anticipation. 

“ Do you suppose Charley is very happy?” urged 
Belle. 

“Very,” said Katie, emphatically, 

“ And what does he do all the time ?" 

“Plays with the angels,” cried Katie, with great 
animation. ‘And they pick up stars that lie all 
over the floor of heaven. And the rainbows—I sup- 
pose they keep them up all the summer; and, oh! 
Charley used to love rainbows. He once ¢pied be- 
cause——” 

“Dear me!” said Belle, interrupting her in great 
dismay, “it rains, Katie, and we are ever so far from 
home. What shall we do?” 

“ But we are very near to heaven, aint we? Let 
us hurry and go in there.” 

“Yes,” said Belle, “I see the door.” . 

“ Where? where?” cried Katie, breathlessly. 

‘“* There!” responded little Belle, pointing to the 
little rising ground and iron door in the village 
churchyard vault. 

“Oh!” faltered Katie, with disappointment; ‘is 
that heaven? O Belle! it is like a great cave!” 
and her little lip quivered sadly. 

‘““ Why,” said Belle, ‘that is where they took 
your brother—the very place—and you said he had 
gone to heaven; besides,” continued she, brighten- 
ing, “when we get through the little dark door, it 
may be all bright and beautiful on the other side.” 

“* Perhaps it is,” said Katie, more hopefully, 

But now the large rain-drops began to fall very 
fast, and a thunder-storm in all itg gublimity burst 
upon the little travellers. Still the little children, 
with clasped hands and pale lips, pressed on, and their 
angels, who “do always behold the face of our 
Father,” watched over them as they walked, 

At last, the tiny pattering feet reached the gloomy 
entrance, and Katie's sweet, hopeful“lips were pressed 
close to the cold door. 

“ Knock,” cried Belle; and, with all her strength, 
Katie did knock, and a hollow echo was all her 
reply. 

“ Charley! dear Charley! it is your sister—your 
sister Katie ; won't you open the door ?” 

“He does not hear you, Katie, it thunders go,” 
said Belle; “ let us wait a little while.” And they 
waited, Soon there was a lull in the storm, and 
again Katie, strong in her affection, knocked at the 
dreary door, and her loving cry, “ Charley! dear 
Charley !” echoed sadly back. 

“Do you hear anything?” asked Belle, with 
parted lips. “ Is he coming?” 

“No,” replied Katie; “I thought I once heard 
his little feet, but it was only the rain.” 
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“ Perhaps,” suggested Belle, with large and eager 
eyes, ‘‘ perhaps he is playing with the angels, a great 
way off, in a beautiful garden.” 

“Oh!” sobbed Katie; “I hope he will not love 
the little angels more than me.” 

‘* Knock once more—just once,” whi d Belle. 

_ Again the little soft hand pleaded for entrance, 
and the tremulous voice cried piteousty— 

“Charley ! darling, dear brother! please open the 
door to Katie. Don’t love the little angels better 
than me. O Charley! Charley!” 

She threw herself upon the wet ground, and 
sobbed in an agony of grief and disappointment. 

“* Katie,” said Belle, half frightened at this out- 
burst, “let us go home now, and come again to- 
morrow, and try.” 

“No,” said Katie, with touching hopelessness ; “1 
shall never come again. Let us go.” 

She rose without another sob, or fresh tear even, 
upon the wet cheek; but the grieved expression of 
the sweet, childish countenance was pitiful to behold. 
Back again over the dreary way went Katie and 
Belle. Little shoes wet, little dresses dripping, little 
heads bent like dew-laden flowers, little hearts very 
heavy. 

At Katie's door stood her anxious mother, peering 
through shadows for her darling. The child sprang 
forward, and with one cry, that spoke all the agony 
of bitter doubt that had erept into her young, con- 
fiding heart, exclaimed— 

“© mother! I have been knocking at the door of 
heaven, and Charley would not let me in.” 

The mother soothed the poor child’s sorrow, and 
comforted her with the assurance that one day they 
should meet in heaven, and never part again. She 
told her that the gate of heaven was not in the 
graveyard, but beyond the skies; that pilgrims to 
the heayenly city must seek in prayer the guide 
which God alone could give to bring them safely on 
their way to that blessed home; that God's Holy 
Spirit was that guide, sent down by God to teach and 
comfort those & sought his face ; and that all who 
asked received this holy guidance, and were at last 
brought safely home to heayen. 

And Katie, to whom at first all this was a great 
mystery, saw it at length, and cried out joyfully, 
‘Mother, I see my way! Charley ig not in the dark 
grave, but up yonder in the bright sky; and there, 
when I am dead, I shall see, him, and be with him 
for ever!” ‘ 

Katie never again went to look for her brother in 
the graveyard; she knew that he was in heaven, and 
that thought was always with her throughout a long, 
long life. She never was heard to mention the 
visit to the grave until her own hour for depar- 
ture came; then, with a light, not, of the world, in 
her face, she cried out in her childish words, 
“ Charley! dear Charley! it is your sister; open the 
door !” 
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A COLLECTION OF THE NAMES AND TITLES GIVEN TO 
JESUS CHRIST.—I. 
1. Adam. 1 Cor. xv. 45. 24 Captain of the Lord’s 
2. Advocate. 1 John ii. 1. ost. Josh. v. 14. 
3. Amen, Rev. iii. 14, 25. Captain of Salvation. 
. Angel. Isa, Ixiii. 9; eb. ii. 10. 
Mal. iii. 1. 26. Child. Isa. ix. 6. 
. Ancient of days. Dan. 27. Chosen. Matt. xii. 18; 
vii. 22. Luke xxiii. 35, 
s. Anointed. Ps. ii. . Christ. Matt. i. 
xlv. 7. 
7. Apostle. Heb. iii. 1. 


ii. 4 
; Apple- tree.  Canticles 


2; 16; 
Consolation of Israel. 
Luke ii. 25. 

30. Corner-stone. Een ii. 
20; 1 Pet. ii. 

. Covenant. Isa. an 6. 

. Babe. Luke ii. 16. 32. Counsellor. Isa. ix. 6. 

. Beginning of the crea- 33. Covert. Isa. xxxii. 2. 

tion of God. Rev. iii. 34. Creator. Isa. xliii. 15. 


14, . Creditor. Luke vii. 41. 
2. Begotten of the Father. 36. David. Jer. xxx. 9; 
John i, 14. 


Ezek. xxxvii. 24, 25. 

3. Beloved. Canticles i. 37. Daysman. Job ix. 33. 
13; Eph. i. 6. . Day star. 2 Pet. i. 19. 
Bishop. 1 Pet. ii. 25. . Deliverer. Rom. xi. 26. 
. Blessed. 1 Tim. vi. 165. 


. Desire of all nations. 
. Branch of _righteous- Hag. ii 

ness. Zech. iii. 8. . Dew. Hos. xiv. 
i serpent, John 4% 


. Diadem. Isa, Iie 3. 
: Bread in life. John vi. 
48—51. 


9. daane and finisher of 
faith. Heb. xii. 2. 


i _— of sheep. John 


‘ Kage Deut, xxxii. 11. 

. Elect. Isa. xlii. 1. - 

. Emmanuel. Isa, 
14; Matt. i. 23. 

. Ensign. Isa. xi, 10. 

. Eternal Life. 1 John 


\ Bienen. Matt. ix. 

vii. 

0. Bright morning star. 
Rev. xxii. 16. 

. Brightness of Father’s 
glory. Heb. i. 3. 

2, Bund e of myrrh. Can- 
ticles i. 18, 

3. Camphire, Canticles i. 
14. 


Father. 
Heb. 


v. 20. 
. Everlasting 
Isa. ix. 6. 
Express image. 
i. 8. 


50. 


SERMONS IN MINIATURE; OR, AIDS TO THE BIBLICAL 
STUDENT.—VI. 
“Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you.”—James iv. $ 
THE end of all ordinances is to bring us nigh to God, 
Matt. xviii. 20. 
Christ is the way of access, John xiv. 6. 
Kvery breathing of real prayer is a drawing nigh unto 
God. 
Kvery return of blessing is God’s drawing nigh unto 
Us, 
I. How must we draw nigh to God ? 
1, Through Christ, Heb. vii. 19; xiii. 15. 
2. By the Spirit, Eph. ii. 18, 
II. In what state must we draw nigh ? 


1, With a clean heart, James iv. 8; Ps. xxvi. 63 | 


Ixvi. 18, 19. 

2. With a broken heart, James iv. 9; Joel ii. 12. 

3. With a believing heart, Heb. x. 22. 

TIT, What shall be our success ? 

He will draw nigh to us. 

1. To hear our prayers, Ps, xxxiv. 17, 18. 

2, To support our hopes, Lam. iii. 87. 

8. To take a his abode in our hearts, Isa. lvii. 15 ; 
Rev. iii. 20 


What is my habitual frame in ‘ wihtading upon . the 
ordinances ? 

Do I resort thither with— 

An intention of drawing nigh to God ? 

An expectation that God will draw nigh to me ? 

A resolution to be satisfied with nothing short of this ? 


Ps, xiii, 1, 2. 
THE NAME OF GOD. 


“FaTHER, glorify thy name.” By the name of God is 
to be understood himself, in all his attributes: his 
wisdom, truth, mercy, justice, holiness, &c., which were 
abundantly glorified by Christ’s death and resurrection. 
Christ teaches here a lesson of submission to the Divine 
will. Do with me what thou wilt, so that glory may 
redound to thy name. 
SPARE NO LABOUR. 

“Nothing great is granted to man without great labour." 
GREEK and Latin authors spent years, as is well known, 
on those works which have come down to us as models 
of style. Ten years Socrates devoted to one of his works. 
After eleven years of labour, Virgil regarded his “Mneid” 
as still imperfect. Pascal often gave twenty days to the 
composition of a single letter, and some of those letters 
he wrote and re-wrote seven or eight times. The result 
is, that they are reckoned among the best specimens of 
| the grace and flexibility of the French tongue. Tasso 
‘and Pope, Milton and Addison, Goldsmith and Hume, 
are known to have oiled in their task, and the manu- 
scripts of most of them still attest the earnestness with 
which they perfected their works, 

THE TRIBUTE MONEY. 
“Huy that received the tribute money :” in Talmudic 
language, they that collected the shekels; for not the 
publicans, or Roman tax-gatherers, are meant. There 
was a tribute that was paid to Cesar by the Jews (see 
| Matt. xxii. 17), but that is expressed by another word. 
| and was paid in Roman coin, which bore Czsar’s image 
and superscription ; but this refers to the collection of 
the half-shekel paid yearly for the service of the Temple. 
The origin of this custom was an order from the Lord 
to Moses, upon numbering the people, that every one 
that was twenty years of age and upwards should give 
half a shekel as atonement-money, or as a ransom for 
his soul, which was about one shilling and twopence of 
our money; and this was to- be disposed of for the 
service of the tabernacle (Exod. xxx. 12—16). 
This does not appear to have been designed for a per- 
petual law, or to be paid yearly. In the time of Joash, 
king of Judah, a collection was made for the repairs of 
the Temple, and the collection of Moses in the wilder- 
| Ress was urged by way of example; but no mention is 
' made of the half-shekel they should pay. In the time 
| of Nehemiah, there was a yearly charge of the third 
part of a shekel, for the service of the Temple, not by 
' a Divine order, nor any law of Moses. From this it 
| became fixed that every year a half-shekel should be 
| paid by every Israelite, excepting women, children, and 
| sexvante, towards the necessary charge of the Temple 
| Service ; and this rule prevailed in the time of Christ. 
| On the 15th of the month Adar, tables were placed, and 

| collectors sat, in every city in Judea; and so we read 
| of receivers of the half-shekel at Capernaum. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

AN Italian bishop struggled through great difficulties 

without repining, and met with much opposition in 

the discharge of his episcopal functions without ever 

betraying the least impatience. An intimate friend | 
of his, who highly admired those virtues, which he | 
thought it impossible to imitate,.one day asked the | 
prelate if he could communicate the secret of being 

always easy. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the old man, “I can 

teach you my secret, and with groat facility : it eon- 

sists in nothing more than making a right use of 

mine eyes.” His friend begged him to explain him- 

self. ‘+t Most'willingly,” returned the bishop. ‘In 

whatever state I am, I first of all look wp to heaven, 

and remember that my principal business here is to 

get there: I then look down upon the earth, and 

call to mind how small a space I shall occupy im it 

when I come to be interred ; I then look abroad into 

the world, and observe what multitudes there are who 

are in all respects more unhappy than myself. ‘Thus 

I learn where true happiness is placed, where all our 

cares must end, and how very little reason I have to 

repine or complain.” 
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WILLIAM. ALLAIR; 
OR, RUNNING AWAY TO SEA, 


| 
RY SHE AUDHOR OF “THR CHANNING,” “ MRS. HALLIBURTON's 
TROUBLES,” ETC. | 


a ce 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE MEETING IN CALCUTTA, 

THE vessel Which had picked them up proved ‘to be the 
barque “Lexas,” bound from one of the ports of Brazil 
to Calcutta. Here was an overwhelming disappoint. 
ment to William !—he was about to be borne once 
more far away from his home. But there was no help 
for it; and he could notin gratitmde quarrel with the 
means whiéh had saved his tife. He, with the other 
men saved, assisted to work the ship, she being short of 
hands, a fever haying carried off four or five of her 
crew, after the “ Texas” left port. But she was healthy 
new, ‘The carpenter was especially welcome, their own 
having been one of those who had died. 

As if to compensate for their previous disasters, the 
voyage to Calcutta was most favourable, and performed 
in a remarkably short time. When they reached that 
port, William Allair quitéed the ship; he was not wanted 
longer. So there he was, adrift in the world in a strange 
land ; ‘possessing nothing; not even'a shred of clothing, 
save what he stood upright in. 1848 was now drawing 
to a close. 

His whole thoughts were directed towards getting to 
England. And the only way open to him toe accomplish 
that, was by working his passage over. Down he went 
to the river, to see if there. were any craft about to sail 
who might require hands. Moored there was a small 
brig, containing some officers and men belonging (as was 
told. to William) to a fine frigate lying at Diamond 
Harbour—a British man-of-war, His informant sail 
that he heard hands were wanted for the frigate, 
William resolved to go on board the brig, and get him- 
self engaged, if possible. He was extremely anxious; 
for he began to fear that he was again growing ill. 

He made his way on to the brig, which was called the 
“Lord Hastings,” and was waiting to be spoken to, 
when his attention was attracted to a tall, handsome 
young officer, pacing the quarter deck. Not fer his fine 
figure did William regard him, nob for his prepossessing 
looks; but. because the face seemed known to him, 

Where had he seen it? He could not recollect. ‘The 
features were familiar; and yet not familiar,  Ouce, as 
a brother officer passed and spoke, the object of William's 
attention smiled in reply, That smile awoke a strange 
thrill in his heart, for it seemed to call, up remembrances 
of Whittermead. 

“ Who is that gentleman ?” inquired William, of the 
steward’s man, who was standing by, 

“That? He’s one of our lieutenants, Mr. Vane.” 

The flush of awaking regoliection flew to William’s 
countenance. Could it be? “What dg his Christian 
name ?” he hastily asked, 

“His Christian name? Well—let’s sce. Oh, it’s 
Harry.” 

Belonging to the ‘ Heraules??? 

“'The ‘ Heroules,’ Captain Stafford.” 

“ This is not the ‘ Hercules ?’” 
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“This the ‘Hergules 1" * You are nob ‘ugh of a sailor, 
young fellow; or else you haye meyer heard what hor 
tonnage is. Why, she’s a seventy-gun ship! Vessels 
of that class can’t get up here; they have to stop at 
Diamond Harbour, This brig is only a temporary thing 
that we got to bring us up the Ganges to Calcutta. 
You won't see many a finer man than Lieutenant 
Vane.” 

It was even so! His dear old companion and friend, 
Harry Vane, stood before him. Whe man talked on, 
but William heard him not. For one brief moment he 
forgot his position: the tide of memory ebbed back to 
the past, obliterating the present; there was the Harry 
Vane of their school days, and he was William Allair, 
He took a step forwards: pleasurable eagerness in his 
eyes, his hand extended, an exclamation on his lips; 
but recollection returned to him in time, aud he re- 
treated again. What! should he—a common sailor, 
low in rank, shabby in appearance, applying on the ship 
for work—should he dare te advance to the quarter- 
deck, and boldly offer his hand, and claim acquaintance 


Allair! you deliberately chose your own station in life, 
and you must abide by it. 

The heart bitterness rose in his throat as if it would 
have suffocated him. He turned away; and, without 
saying a syllable to anybody, left the ship. He must 
find some other means of going home, or stay in India. 
Anything rather than join the ‘ Hercules,” 

The next day, William was lying im Caleutéa Hospital, 
with an attack of incipient brain fever. The severity 
of the yoyage round Cape Horn, the privations, the ex- 
posure on the open sea, and now the dreadful heat 
raging in Calcutta, all combined to induce it. Added to 
which causes, must be classed his remorse and anxiety 
of mind. The attack, in truth, was a slight one; more 
to be called a threatening than a positive attack. The 
remedies applied were prompt, and in a few days its 
danger had passed ; but it left him deplorably weak and 
spiritless, and, as he believed, dying, 

Oh! his had been a bitter fate! To haye toiled hard, 
lived hard, and now to die in an Indian hospital! 
Without a familiar face around him ! withont a possi- 
bility of sending @ farewell word to the mother he had 
80 rashly disobeyed and cast aside ! 

Yes, there was a chance. If the brig “ Hastings” 
had not sailed, he might send to Harry Vane, Unless 
the latter’s nature was strangely altered, he would not 
fail to come at the summons, although it was but to see 
poor sick sailor. A sick sailor? Harry Vane would 
have tramped to the end of the world to relieve one. 
He would bear home William’s dying messages, But 
how was he to be commynicated with ? 

Means for that seemed to rise up without searching. 
In the next bed to William's lay a young man who was 
frequently yisited by a sailor, an Bnglishman. William 
had been too ill to take much note of this previously; 
but when the man came again, he spoke to him, 

“Do you know,” he feebly asked, beckoning the man 
to him, ashe wag about to leave hig friend, “ whether 
the brig Lord Hastings’ has gone down the river ? ” 

“Not yet,” was the answer. “ But, I fancy she'll be 
aff by to-morrow, for they have been busy aboard her 
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with one of its chief officers? Back! back, William | i 





all day, getting her into sailing trim. Our “ship's a- 
lying alongside of her, and I only wish we was a-doing 
the like. I hate this horrid weather: it have broiled 
some of us pretty nigh to death since we come. I have 
been froze stiff at the North Pole, and thought nothing 
o’ that, compared with this here heat,” 

“Will you take a note for me on board the 
‘ Hastings p?” 

“Two if you like; notes not being weighty to 
carry. If they was, don’t know asI could, I might 
be afraid of melting, perhaps.” 

“ When are you going down ? ” 

“Straight on ahead now.” 

“Will you reach me my clothes, and geb ont my 
pencil? There’s a piece of paper, too, somewhere.” 

“Sharp’s the word, and quick’s the motion,” cried 
the good-natured sailor, ag he sought and found the 
articles required. 

William strove to use them; but the paper clattered 
in his emaciated hands, and the pencil fell, “Iam too 

“You must deliver a message 


With all my heart. What isit?” 

“ Ask to sce Mr. Vane. He is one of the lieutenants. 
Tell him that—that—I—iell him that a sailor is lying 
here, and craves to see him.” 

“Who shall Tsay? Any name?” 

“Say ——” But William would not utter his name, 
that it should be spoken out aloud on board the 
“ Hastings.’ Harry Vane might haye talked of his old 
companion to his brother officers. “I think I can 
write just a, word,” he said. 

By the help of the sailor, who propped him up, he 
contrived to scrawl the words, “ William Allair, Whit- 
termead,” 

“Give him that,” he said, folding the paper. 
tell him to gome in meroy, for that I am dying.” 

* Avast there!” said the man, with a hearty cheer, 
which was cut short in the bud by remembering where 
he was. “ Never you give way about ‘ dying, or to such 
notions! It’s this gloomy place you be in—giving you 
sick folks the mollygrubs, and all sorts of blues. 
Youll he well enough in a week or two, comrade, 
Cheer up! I say.” 

The man deparied, and went on board the “Lord 
Hastings,” ag he had promised. Lieutenant Vane was 
not there; he had gone ashore. So he gould but leave 
the paper and a message, That the young map what 
was writ in there was a-d@ying up at the hospital 
Leastways, he thought he was e-dying, and wanted Mr. 
Vane to go up quick and see him. 

When Harry Vane reached the hospital, it was past 
the hour for yisitors; but he procured admittance, 
William was lying then in an uneasy slumber; but, as 
if conscious of who was bending over him, scarcely had 
Harry Vane scanned bis countenance, when he started 
up awake. 

With his burning, iz ecger hands, he seized 
those that were extended to him, The emotion was 
too much; and, reduged and wretched as he was, he 
burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. 

Hazry Vane leaned over him. He pressed his 
wasted hands in his, he spoke soothing words of calm- 


“And 
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ness, he held a cup of water to his lips. A little while, 
aud William lay quiet, but exhausted. It was the Harry 
Vane of other days; affectionate, cordial, impetuous ; 
ready to make as much of William—the friendless, 
beaten-down, poor apprentice-sailor—as though he had 
been a royal middy. 

A few whispered explanations passed between them : it 
was not the tite or place for lengthened ones. William’s 
state was too weak to admit of it, and Harry Vane had 
to hurry back to the brig. She was on the point of 
sailing; and he was left in command of her down to 
Diamond Harbour. He had not been to England, he 
said, since he first left it; but the “ Hercules” was ordered 
home now. 

“ Have you ever heard anything of me? Did any of 
them speak of me in their letters ? ” 

“Often. Caroline especially. I heard all about your 
going off, and have lived in hopes of dropping across 
you at some lucky port or other.” 

“T was not like you,” said William, with a bitterness 
he could not disguise. “ You went with the approbation 
of your parents, and things have prospered with you: I 
left them in rebellious defiance, and—am the wreck you 
see. You used to say to Gruff Jones that an expedition 
entered into in disobedience would never prosper.” 

“T often said it. I hold the same opinion still. Talk- 
ing of Gruff, did he not soon have enough of it ?” 

“T don’t know. I have heard nothing since I left. 
Did he?” 

Harry Vane laughed. “I thought he would. He 
was not cut out for the sea. He is a gentleman now, 
lording it as the squire’s heir : and rides to cover.” 

William sighed. “ What parts of the world have you 
been in?” 

“In several. “But if——”’ he looked at William’s 
wasted countenance, and somewhat altered the words he 
was about to speak—“ when we meet again, I'll give you 
details. ‘There’s no time now.” 

“ Are you still fond of the sea?” and the question was 
uttered more like an exclamation. 

“Tam. Not but that it’s a sharp sort of life. I 
think I could scarcely live on land. You know,” he 
added, with a smile, “they used to tell me I was not fit 
to live there.” 

“They were right. You were constituted for a sea 
life: I, not—as they used to tell me. I would not listen 
to them; I thought I knew better than they did; I was 
bent on following out my own obstinate self-will. 
Heaven knows I have paid for it.” 

“ But there has been a wide contrast in the service we 
have seen,” rejoined Harry. ‘“ You have experienced the 
darkest shades of a sealife; I, the bright ones. Pas- 
sionately fond, as I was, of the sea, I should not have 
relished a Cape Horn voyage after hides, in a Yankee 
trader.” 

“You are about returning to England now ?” 

“Tmmediately; and I hope we shall not be long 
making it. The ‘ Hercules’ is a fast sailer.” 

“ And to Whittermead ?” 

“You may be sure I shall go there the instant I can 
get leave, after we touch land, Satisfied as I am with the 
sea, it has not taken from me the longing io see home 
and its ties Do you remember my careering through 





the place, with the blue ribbons round my hat, when 
my appointment arrived? What a young donkey | 
was !” 

“ Will you bear a message for me to my home?” 

“Why ask the question, William? Would I could 
bear you with it! I wish you could be removed on 
board !” he continued, impulsively, “ But your malady 
—fever—bars it.” 

“T sent for you to-day that you might take a word of 
love home for me. The thought that I was left here to 
die, neglected and friendless as any poor stray dog might 
be, was helping to kill me. When I knew you were at 
Calcutta, and could convey news of me home, it eased 
death of half its load. Otherwise I would not have 
troubled or pained you by making myself known.” 

“ William !” 

“A few days ago, before this illness came on, I was 
on board the ‘Lord Hastings,’ and recognised you. | 
was nearly as close to you as I am now.” 

Harry Vane stared. “Why in the world did you not 
let me know it ?” 

“ In the impulse of the moment, in the joy at meoting 
you, I was starting forward with extended hands; but! 
recalled my senses before committing myself. I had 
forgotten how changed were our positions since we last 
met; how I had dropped in the scale of society.” 

“And I should have flown, with open arms, to meet 
you, there or elsewhere,” cried Harry Vane, in excite- 
ment. “Change of position, indeed! Is that a reason 
for shunning an old friend? ‘Never, in my creed. It 
never was, and it never will be. You ought not to have 
gone off the brig, leaving me in ignorance that you hal 
been there.” 

“T had the wretchedest old pea-jacket on, and patched 
trousers !” 

“ Old pea-jacket! patched trousers !” reiterated Harry 
Vane. “What on earth has that to do with it? Ifa 
fellow I cared for came to me without either, painted 
down blue instead, he’d be all the more welcome. You 
would have been my dear past friend, William, intro- 
duced to my brother officers-as such, just as heartily as 
if you had been clothed in purple and gold. We shan’t 
look askance at old pea-jackets in heaven. The world 
never could beat any of that sort of pride into me, when 
I was a youngster, you know, and I have not learnt 
it yet. I say, old fellow, bear up; you are growing 
exhausted.” 

“ See them at home—my father, my sisters,” whispered 
William, who felt his strength sinking, “Tell them 
how severe has been my punishment; that I had not 
been a day at sea before I began to repent, to suspect 
how full of hardship and misery was the life I had 
embraced. ‘ell them that from that moment to this I 
have never had an hour’s enjoyment, an hour’s rest from 
toil. I have had no peace of mind. My time has been 
passed in the vain yearning for home, in futile endea- 
vours to repress the stings of repentance.” 

“TI don’t think you ought to excite-yourself like this.” 

* And see my mother, Harry. My dear, dear mother! 
See her alone. Tell her that in all the trouble I have 
borne since I left her, and which has gone well nigh to 
madden me, I have never ceased to think of her. Tell 
her that the remembrance of my ungrateful conduct, in 
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leaving her as I did, has been to me as the very core of 
my anguish. Tell her that until I left home I did not 
know how dear she was to me; and that the misery I 
have endured, the illness that is upon me, the death 
which may overtake me, I feel that I have no right to 
murmur at, for they are but the result of my conduct 
to her—a child’s ingratitude working out its retri- 
bution.” 

“Now, I won’t stop to listen to this despondency,” 
cried Harry Vane. “T’ll deliver your messages, but I 
shall just say the state you were in. When a fellow’s 
sick, it’s all gloom, gloom, gloom! You will get home 
yet, and be the happiest of the happy there, from the 
very contrast those days will present to these.” 

“Oh, that it were so! that it could beso! Do you 
know,” William continued, while the flush of fever and 
excitement lighted up his cheek, “there were times 
when I dreamt that it would? And it is this hope—if 
you can call any feeling so faint and vague a hope— 
which has sustained me, and helped me to battle with 
my untoward fate.” 

“And let it enable you still to battle with it!” 
rejoined Harry Vane, fervently. 

“Tell my mother that if I do live to reach home, it will 
have been the remembrance of her that has borne me 
on my way; otherwise, I must have sunk. And tell her 
that if I should not live to see her, and hear her whisper 


will be one of the last upon my lips in dying.” 

“TJ will tell her all. But bear manfully up, William, 
and you will one day tell her yourself. What fun we'll 
have, you and I, when we get once more together at 
Whittermead! ‘Won’t it be a joyous time! Won't | 
we set the bells to ring! Cheer up, old boy !” 

Lieutenant Vane departed, and sailed down the river 
the next morning in command of his brig. He was but 
the third lieutenant; the second, who had come up in 
charge of her, had fallen ill ; hence it devolved upon him. 

And William was left in the hospital. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOT WORK. 

Wiit1am Atnare slowly recovered. In the hospital, 
a few beds removed from his own, a sick soldier had 
been lying. This man, who grew convalescent before 
William, used to come to William’s bed, sit on it, and 
talk fo him. His name was Alfred Langly, an English- 
man, of liberal education. An intimacy ensued between 
them. Both were strangers in the strange land, both 
were sick in the strange hospital, both had been reared 
to occupy a better position in life. For the first time 
since he left Whittermead, William confided who he 
was to this young man, the trials he had undergone, 
and his earnest desire to reach home, though without 
| knowing now how he should get there. To go asa 
working sailor could not be thought of in his present 
reduced state. No captain would ship him. 

“Join the Queen’s troops in India first,” cried Alfred 
Iangly. “Weare on the eve of some decisive battles 
with the Sikhs, there’s no doubt of it, and loads of prize 
money will be obtained. You might try it just fora 
campaign, line your purse, and then get sent home as 
an invalided soldier.” 
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my forgiveness, her name and a prayer for her happiness | 


Now William was weak and ill, in mind and body, or 
he never would have listened to so unwise a proposal. 
Iangly was always urging it: not that he had any 
sinister motive; he believed he was advising for the 
best. A person, by dint of long-continued argument, 
all on one side, may be persuaded into believing that 
“ black’s white ;’ and in an evil hour William consented 
to the scheme, to try it “just for a campaign.” The 
vision presented to his eyes—that of going home with 
money in his pockets and good broad-cloth on his back 
—was undoubtedly fascinating. The having toarrive in 
| the “ wretchedest old pea-jacket and patched troucers,” 
| had long been a sore upon his mind. 

A detachment of one of her Majesty’s regiments, the 
one to which Langly belonged, had been sent down to 
Calcutta; and William Allair enlisted in it, It was 
departing to join the main army, then on the eve of 
encountering the Sikhs at Moultan. 

You have heard of the Sikhs and our furious battles 
with them. They were a peaceable race of men once 
—not unlike the people we, in England, call Quakers; 
but certain religious persecutions from the Mohameds 
and Hindoos drove them to rebellion. They inhabited 
the Punjaub, or land of five waters, on the western side 
of the Sutlej, its capital Lahore. Their king, Runjeet 
Singh, had the good sense to conciliate the favour of 
the British Government in India ; although he cast his 
longing eyes to the kingdom of the Sikhs on the eastern 
' side of the Sutlej, thinking how much he should like to 
unite it with his own. But it was not to be attempted, 
for those Sikhs were under the special protection of the 
British. 

There was peace so long as Runjeet Singh lived, but 
| not for long after that. In December, 1845, the Sikhs, 
whose monarch was then a puny boy, named Dhuleep 
Singh, crossed the Sutlej, and formed themselves into 
camp at Ferozeshah, intending to attack our troops, -A 
desperate battle was fought at Moodkee, the British 
forces being commanded by Sir Hugh Gough, seconded 





| by Sir John Littler. We won, of course ;.but it was a 


| well-contested battle. The nextengagement was fought at 
| Ferozepore. The Governor-General of India, Sir Henry 
| Hardinge, joined himself to the army; and, laying aside 
‘his honours as Governor-General, fought under Sir 
| Hugh Gough. The Sikhs were thoroughly defeated, 
| and it was supposed they had had enough of fighting— 
| like Gruff Jones had of the sea. 

In 1848 they again ventured to give us some trouble, 
And in December began the siege of the city of Moultan, 
their stronghold. They made a desperate resistance, 
and the fight lasted many days. It was at last taken by 
storm. ‘There ensued some disastrous skirmishes at a 
place called Ramnugger, and then came the dreadful 
battle of Chillianwallah, You must all have heard of 
that. 

William Allair had arrived at Moultan during its 
siege. He discovered that he was quite as unfitted for a 
soldier’s life as he had been for a sailor’s. Forced 
marches in the dreadful heat, no water, no refreshment 
until the end of the march—when, perhaps, they would 
have to wait hours before their rations, tents, and 
' baggage could arrive—told upon Aim. An enormous 
‘ number of camels was required to carry the baggage of 
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the army : it was in the proportion of one camel to two 
men. Hach animal was fastened by the nostril to the 
tail of the one preeeding hint; and this unwieldy train, 
with its native attendants, actually extended over more 
than fifteen miles, its progress being about a mile and 
a halfan howr. You need not wonder that they got in 
a day too late for the fair, or that the exhausted men 
grew ill, waiting for the sustenance they so much 
needed, The poor patient animals were often shame- 
fully overladen—it was the last feather, thought William, 
that broke the camel’s back. When one of them toppled 
over, his load was distributed amongst the rest ; and they, 
being already laden to the very extreme ounce that they 
could bear, would often, with the additional weight, fall 
also, thereby producing no end of confusion. 

On the morning of the 12th January, 1849, under the 
command of General Lord Gough, formerly Sir Hugh, 
the whole army moved from Lusooree to Dinghee. On 
the 13th, at half-past-seven, they again marched on, the 
field hospital stores being in the reer of the heavy guns. 
The field hospital stores! In the course of a few hours, 
hundreds of those men, marching ih health and strength, 
required their aid, whilst others were beyond that, and 
all other aid, for ever, Towards mid-day they came upon 
the encampment of the Sikhs. Ft was on the leftbank 
of the Jhelum, on rising ground, behind the jungle, the 
name of the place Chillianwallal, and said to be the 
very spot on which occurred the battle between 
Porus and Alexander the Great, two thousand years 
before. 

Unwisely, om men, fatigued with their march, were 
hurried into battle: far better that they had been 
allowed to wait until the following day. It might have 
been so; for we were the attackers—not the Sikhs. 
Weary, travel-worn, hungry, thirsty, uarefreshed, the 
British troops were forced into action, without plan, 
without order. 

And an awful butchery of human life it was, that 
same battle of Chillianwallah! ft lasted from two 
o’clock until dark, a hand-to-hand fight, sword meeting 
sword, bayonet meeting bayonet. About four o'clock 
the British were hemmed in on all sides, and 
their artillery was fiting to the front, to the roar, 
and to the flanks. Guns were taken and te-taken, 
colours Captured and lost. Roar, and din, and confusion 
reigned around. The roll of the musketry deepened ; the 
thunder of the cannonading grew louder; the bullets of 
the enemy whizzed about like hailstones; while, mingling 
with the shouts and noise of the combatants, cate the 
shrieks of the wounded and the groans of the dying, 
Ever and anon, above the roar of the , the 
hoarse Voice of some commander would be heara— 
“Men of the - Inropeans, prepare to charge, 
Charge! ” ’ 

“How do you like it, Allair?” exclaimed Langly, 
who fought by William’s side. “Tt's the hottest work 
Tever was in. Those Sikhs fight like demons.” 

“And our men like bull-dogs,” was William’s brief 
reply. 

“Have your eyes about you!” exclaimed Langly, 
hurriedly. “Untess Tam mistaken, theyate bearing 
down upon us, sword in hand. Poor Hill!” ‘he con- 
tinued, as a Soldier fell at his side: “that was # fatal 
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they aro swept down ! 
Allair 2” 

William turned his eyes; but before ho could answer, 
something folk in his path, It was Langly, shot down 
to death. 

There was no stopping, and William was hurried op, 
He was an eye-witness to the dreadful slaughter in the 
Queen’s 24th regiment, On they came, at full speed, 
this ill-fated corps: but, what could that handful do 
against the numbers that overwhelmed them? Thy 
Sikhs were like ferocious beasts of prey, howling, swear. 
ing, dealing death with their deadly weapons, Tho 
unhappy 24th were exposed to it all; to the full sweep 
of theit batteries, the full play of their musketry. Man 
after man fell, officer after officer ; half the regiment was 
cut down in a few minutes, and the rest were falliag, 
Two hundred lay dead, three hundred wounded—only 
in this one ill-fated regiment. 

But, who is this who advances, sword in hand, gal. 
lantly leading on his men to avenge the death of s 
many of his comrades? It is Brigadier Pennycuick; 
as brave and honourable a soldier as ever drew breath, 
William Allair knew him well, and recognised him ; for 
let me tell you that in a scene, such as this, it is not so 
easy to recognise individuals as it. is on the quict fied 
of peace. He had fought in many a campaign, but this 
was to be his last. Almost as William looked, he was 
struck down, sent to follow his companions, who were 
already standing before God. The Sikhs, with their 
mutilating weapons, and the brigadier’s own men, be- 
gan to contend for the body. 

But now another flies up, and phauots himself astride 
on the dead Brigadier. . His hand grasps his drawa 
sword, aud he waves it nobly; but his heart is rent, for 
the dead whom he would guard is his father, It was 
indeed the brave old officer’s son ; a noble boy, younger 
by three years than William. But: recently had he 
quitted England, fall of hope, and in the highest spirits. 
And it was to run this brief eareer that he had come to 
India! Brave lad! his spitit was good to defend his 
father against them all; butthe Sikhs would not let the 
boy escape with life, Ho fell under their weapons, and 
the two, father and son, were left lying on the battle 


‘field together. 


‘The dead and tho dying lay in heaps upon the ground, 
Numbers, who might have been saved by surgical care 
and assistance, were left alone to die. And for this there 
was no help. Night stopped the carnage. And then 
William, with others, helped to do what he could for 
the wounded. Et wasa fearful task; one to make ¢ 
strong man’s heart shrink. They lay, writhing in their 
agony; mot a surgeon to be had, not a taste of water! 
There was no linen to bandage up their wounds; there 
were no pillows to place their beating heads upon, save 
the dead men and horses that strewed the earth around 
them. Howdo you think you would tike to make one 
on a battle-field ? 

After awhile William Allair, thoroughly exhausted, 
lay down on the field. But not to sleep. A mor 
dreadful night he never passed; he almost wished for 4 
return of his delirium and the miserable forecastie of the 
Prosperous. He had been slightly wounded in his left 
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hand; it pained him much, though it-was nothing to | 
look at ; and he felt ready to perish with the intense 
thirst. Tremblingly alive, was he, to the horrible details 
around him; not only to the multitude of dead. The 
wails of the dying were ringing in his ear’; the 
incessant ery for water; the anguished prayer from 
the wounded, not to be left there, amidst the dead, | 
to die. 

Another feature of discomfort was soon added to the 
scene. A thick, drizzling rain came on, wetting to the 
skin, and putting William in mind of the perpetual 
soaking he had experienced in rounding Cape Horn. 
He rose from the ground ab length, and wandered about: 
not openly complaining — he mever did that; but 
bitterly deploring the wild infatuation which had led | 
him to quit his heme for scenes ¢uch as these. Never 
was his folly more present to him thar on this dreadful | 
night. 

Without knowing it, he came upon the field hospital, | 
And he never forgot the sight presented to his view. | 
Poor, poor men! poor, sick, disabled soldiers! They 
were lying on the ground with little help; medical 
attendance was lamentably scarce, and the hospital appa- 
ratus was not there! Awful suffering, witnessed he, | 
that night, One incessant cry went up around— | 
“Water! water! water!” And there was none, | 

Who gained the victory? ‘We claimed it, and the | 
Sikhs claimed it. One thing was certain: that we lost | 
standards and guns, and did not held the field of battle. 
The following morning Lord Gough rode round, in the 
midst of the rain, and gave ordets to mark ont an en- 
| campment. At four o’clock the funeral of the officers 
| took place. - Wilkiam attended it, Phirteen of the ill- 
| fated 24th were buried in one grave: Brigadier Penny- 

cuick and his son were buried in another. 

A day or two. later, William was in the. hospital, 

| waiting to have hhis hand dressed. He felt. languid and 

feverish ; and elinging to him was-a presentiment that 

he should never leave the plains of India alive. It was 

| singular that this idea should have come te him. He 

had escaped unhurt—or all but wnhurt—from that 

| desperate battle: why then should a fear of death 

| follow him now? It cannot be said why. These 

| things are unaccountable. But the preséntiment did 
haunt him. 

Whilst he was waiting, the chaplain, the Reverend 
Mr. Whiting, entered, and prepared to administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to the dying, and to 
others who might wish for its consolation, For the 
first time in his life William Allair partook of it. Fow 
but did. ‘The scenes gone through lately had brought 
men to their senses; the worst and most callous of them 
had become alive te the awful consideration thet he 
possessed an immortal soul, to be weloomed or rejected 
by Heaven. 
| William knelt there with the, rest, humbly repentant, 
| His eyes were blinded with. tears, his heart. was riven 
with sorrow ; and whem he rose up, he dared to hope his 
sinful disobedience had been forgiven, and that, should 
it be his fate to die on those battle plains, he might sink 
to rest in calm trust and peace. 

' (To be continued.) 








Biterary Hatices. 


Infant Mortality and its Causes, By AnTHor Laren, 
M.D. London: Churchill. 

A sMALL but valuable publication on infant mortality, 

and one from which parents, and mothers: especially, 

tay derive many useful suggestions. It deserves the 

attention of the friends of the poor. 


Religious Training for the People; or, How to be Happy 
in Both Worlds. By an Qld Inspector of Schools, 
London ; Wertheim and Co. 

THERE are, no doubt, many good things in this book, 

but.{t is rather eccentric; at page 96, the author says, 

“The Word of God, and this little book, are full of 

evidence and instruction about the moral laws of God,” 

&c. The author is doubtless a well-meaning man, but 

he gives too much prominence to hiniself, and another 

book or two which he has written, 


The Fogyy Night at Offord. A Christmas @ift for the 
Lancashire Fund. By Mrs. Henry Woop. London: 
Nisbet and Co. 

THE readers of Tae Quiver have been favoured with 
many specimens of Mrs. Wood’s genius, to which we 
owe “The Channings,” “ Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles,” 
&o. This fact alone might preclude the necessity for our 
saying anything. We must, however, say that the little 
story before us exhibits the same power of vivid con- 
ception and graphic description, the same knowledge of 
human life and the human heart, the same constant 
inculcation of practical, moral, and religious lessons, 
which have won for her so general and hearty approval. 
Por’ although this may be called a tale of love and 
jealousy, and although it contains sufprises and romance 
enough for a three-volume novel, it is so truthful, and 
so good, that we have all confidence and much pleasure 
in: introducing it to our friends. Not for its own sake 
only do we this, but because the author desires that her 
distressed fellow-citizens in Lancashire may have some 
fruit of ker labours. While civil war, thousands of 
miles away, is not only desolating many a lovely scene 
and making many a lonely hearth, but causing want and 
sorrow among our countrymen, Mrs. Wood, in order to 
help in the alleviation of that want, gives us one of her 
steries from life—a tale which, if not free from sin and 
suffering, trouble and death, is still a tale of peace. We 
could almost fancy we had known some of the characters 
she introduces, and had taken part in some of the tran- 
sactions she narratés. Both on accotint of the real in- 
terest of the work, which young people will appreciate, 
and on account of the benevolent object contemplated 
by its authoress, we have pleasure in calling attention to 
it, and hope it will have many purchasers. 








Temperance Department. 


TEMPERANCE IN ITS PLACE, 
Ir has been sometimes alleged against the advocates 
of Total Abstinence, that they would seek to put 
their principle in place of the Gospel, or rather, to 
exalt its working and the beneficial results in which 
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it is so prolific, to the neglect of the glorious and 
ineffaceable truths of religion. 


which may occasionally fall from the lips of tempe- 
rance advocates who have seen men brought, through 
the agency of teetotalism, to a sense of their moral 
and spiritual responsibilities. 
tioned, and they who labour in this field well know, 


that many are now to be found clothed and in their | 


right mind, sitting humbly at the Master's feet, who 


once wandered as utter castaways in the foul paths. 
of sin and ignorance; and to these the first step in | 


the upward path has been the renunciation of ‘all 
that can intoxicate.” 

What says Professor Miller, alluding to this very 
subject, in his work on “‘ Nephalism ” (we prefer the 
old term, teetotalism) ? 

‘Our nephalism we seek to honour as a stepping- 
stone to the Gospel; asa humble but useful means, 
under God’s blessing, of helping ‘to exalt the valley 
and make low the mountain and hill; to make the 
crooked straight, and the rough places plain; to 
prepare the way of the Lord, making straight in the 
desert a highway for our God ; that the glory of the 
Lord may be revealed, and all flesh may see it together.’ 
That is the honour to which we aspire in this thing ; 
and we praise God that we can look back thankfully, 
and know that he has blessed it to that end. Herein 
is our abundant reward—an overwhelming compen- 
sation for all the cold looks, and suspicions, and 
contempts of the world, and even of friends, in the 
knowledge that we have been thus instrumental, in 
the hands of God, not only in saving men from sick- 
ness, death, and temporal ruin, but in their being 
turned from their sin with loathing, to forsake all 
their idols ‘ and serve only the living and the true God. 

‘‘ Look at the husbandry of the field. The farmer 
sows his seed—good seed; but does not rest content 
with that. He prepares the ground to receive the 
seed ; and he tends the seed in the prepared ground 
as it grows. He ploughs, harrows, gathers roots and 
wrack, and drains; then he sows, and as the blade 
springs up he watches for the choking weeds, and 
plucks them carefully. In all this, no one ever 
dreams of accusing him of any neglect or slight put 
upon the seed, or the sowing of it. He is not put- 
ting the plough, or the harrow, or the lime, or the 
manure, or the hoe, or the till, in place of the seed. 
On the contrary, he is using ail these things as helps 
to the seed, both in its growing and in its springing 
up. He is the wise husbandman, seeking a good 
soil for the good seed, and then looking in confidence 
to Him who alone can give the increase.” 

So we seek, humbly and prayerfully, to prepare 
the ground for the sowing of the good seed, that it 
perish not upon the barren rock of infidelity, nor fall 
a prey to the unclean birds of debauchery, riot, and 
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This accusdtion we | 
believe to be generally unfounded, although it has, 
taken its rise, doubtless, from unguarded expressions 
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The late Bishop of London said, “ After the most 
has ever been devised more auxiliary to the great ends 


societies.” Another occupant of the Episcopal Bench, 
Dr. Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, spoke yet more 
pointedly to the same purpose in the House of Lords, 
“IT have witnessed,” said his lordship, ‘ not only 
| individuals, but masses of persons, who before had 
been heedless, profligate, and irreligious, turning over 
a new leaf when they became members of temperance 
societies ; and those who had never frequented places 
of worship before constantly attending them after 
joining this society.” His lordship adds candidly, 
| ** My evidence on this subject ought to have some 
weight, as I commenced by opposing total abstinence 
societies, but ended in being convinced of their 
| utility.” 

The Rev. Newman Hall says, “ Several members 
of my church were plunged in the worst kind of 
infidelity—the infidelity of habitual profligacy— until 
grappled with by total abstinence. Having then 
become sober, they are now also, through the grace 
of God, living a righteous and godly life.” We 
might multiply such testimonies ad infinitum, but 
enough has been said to show that the real place of 
total abstinence, assigned it by its warmest and most 
zealous advocates, is that of pioneer; its most precious 
privilege to go before and make straight the way for 
the coming of the Lord. 

THE ADVANCE OF TEMPERANCE. 
Ir we wish to see how the temperance movement is 
advancing, we must extend our view beyond the 
present year to those that are past. Between the 
state of society forty years ago, and the state of 
society now, there is as marked a difference as be- 
tween night and day. And yet in no one year did 
any marked change take place. The change in any 
one year has been almost imperceptible, though no 
less real, and so it has been this year, and so it ever 
must be in any great moral movement. There was 
no precise year in which the race of gentlemen who 
drank their three bottles a-day were known to become 
extinct; yet where are they now? There was no yeat 
in which the disgusting and once universal practice 
of drinking to intoxication at dinner and supper 
parties was abandoned; and yet a total change has 
taken place, and any person who would drink now as 
everybody drank then would forfeit the title of a 
gentleman. Drunkenness has almost disappeared 
within the last balf-century from the upper circles of 
society, where it was formerly more common than it 
now is among the most degraded. The revolution 
has been gradual in its process, but glorious and 
astonishing in its results. Drinking usages that were 
thought binding a few decades ago, gradually became 





uncommon ; and many of them, from being uncom: 
| mon, have now become obsolete or disoreditable, 
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IN NUMBER 69 OF 


TEE QUIVER. 


Ready 2nd February, was commenced 


A NEW SERIAL TALE, 


ENTITLED, 


SQUIRE TREVLYN’S HEIR, 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Author of “ The Channings,” “Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles,” &c. &c. 


THE QUIVER, 


FOR THE DEFENCE OF BIBLICAL TRUTH, AND THE ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION 
IN THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


WuiLe the conductors of THE QuIVER endeavour.to secure for their readers the highest class of Fiction, caleulated to convey 
moral lessons in an attractive form, their chief aim is to reflect in its pages the thought and learning and spiritual life of the 
Christian world. On this common ground are associated, for the ‘‘ Defence of Biblical Truth,” men of the highest eminence and 
distinction in nearly “every section of the Church of Christ. The contributors are very numerous, and their numbers are con- 
tinually increasing, so as to insure constant variety in the literary matter. 

THE QUIVER is published in Weekly Numbers, price 1d. ; in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d,; and in Half-yearly Volumes, 
-cloth gilt, price 4s. 6d. 

Vols. I. and II. are now ready. Vol. I. contains the complete Tale of “THz Cuannings.” In Vol. Il. appears “ Mrs, 
HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES.” 

¢a> New Subscribers are particularly requested to order IMMEDIATELY from their Booksellers No. 69 of THE 

QUIVER, in which will be commenced the NEW TALE by Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 











Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 1d., and in Monthly Parts, price 5d. and 6d., 


CASSEL L’S 
ILLUSTRATED 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


CONTINUED FROM THE DEATH OF GEORGE Ill. TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES. 
These two concluding Volumes of the ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND, by an 
Author of high standing, will contain a comprehensive record, complete in itself, of the period which has 
witnessed such remarkable political and social changes. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND PARTS (FORMING PARTS 25 AND 26 OF THE NEW SERIES), NOW READY. 


“The literary excellence, the impartial tone, and the marvellous cheapness of this work are too well known to require any 
lengthy notice at our hands. The many thousands who possess the earlier portions of Cassell’s I/lustrated History will be glad to 
obtain the continuation ; and many more who already have English histories which stop short of the modern era, will find in these 
two supplemental volumes a means of supplying a want they have often experienced.” —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“It is with much pleasure we again call the attention of our readers, after the lapse of twelve months, to the continuation 
of Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, which at that time was brought to a close with the death of George III. We then 
expressed regret that the work had not been brought down to a later period—a regret which was experienced by one and all 
the subscribers to this authentic history, and therefore we are convinced that right gladly the First Part of the new series of the 
Work will be welcomed by the numerous subscribers to the former series. The contents of the Part are very interesting, bringing 
us down to the visit of George IV. to Ireland, in the year 1821. We have already briefly noticed the first number of the Part, 
Comprising the proceedings of Parliament on the death of George III., the accession of George IV. to the throne, and the 
Cato Street cons viracy. We have, in the other portions of this Part, the arrest and execution of the conspirators, the trial of 
Queen Caroline, Brougham’s speech for the defence, the Queen’s statement, the summing up of Lord Eldon, the coronation of 
George IV., the death of Queen Caroline, and riot in London at her funeral. These, together with other events and incidents 
of the period, are most graphically described. The Part is admirably illustrated with wood engravings, excellent both in design 
and execution, whilst the entire getting out of the work is deserving of the highest commendation, and we have no hesitation in 
Saying that the new series of Cassell’s Illustrated History of England will enjoy, as the former series did, a most extended cireula- 
tion and high reputation.”—Kilkenny Moderator. 
ew \ ols. I. to VI. of *CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLAND,” from the Earliest 

Period to the Death of George III., are now ready, and may be obtained, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 
each. The First Number of the Continuation, being No. 105 of the New Series, and forming the Commencement of the 
Seventh Volume, was published on December 8. 

Lorp Brovenam, in adverting to this History at the meeting of the Association for Promoting Social Science, characterised it as one ‘‘in which 


the soundest principles are laid down in almost every instance, The interests of virtue, of liberty, and of peace—the best interests of mankind—are 
faithfully and ably maintained throughout.” 
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